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ACADEMIC RECIPROCITY! 


Your Magesty, Professors of the University, Fellow Students : 
I welcome with a profound sense of appreciation and privilege 
the opportunity of beginning my service of the university in your 
Majesty’s presence, and among these historic memorials which 
record the most illustrious names in the history of modern learn- 
ing. I must not dwell on the personal emotions with which an 
American disciple of German masters returns to the academic life 
where he found his first intellectual satisfaction and joy. Thirty 
years ago the town of Halle was not, as it is now, a great com- 
mercial centre; but it had long been a place of pilgrimage for 
American students of philosophy and theology, drawn thither to 
listen to Julius Mueller, Ulrici, and Erdmann; to walk with 
Tholuck in his arbor; and to reconstruct the method of the uni- 
verse as they sat together over their beer. Thirty years ago a 
youth, whose mind was stirred by the supreme problems of God 
and man, turned with spiritual delight from the profitless sterility 
of English utilitarianism to the idealism of Fichte and the mys- 
ticism of Schleiermacher as to a fountain of life in a dry and 
thirsty land. That golden age of the philosophy of idealism in 
Germany has, I am told, vanished into the irrecoverable past. 
The modern scholar builds a modest structure of demonstrable 
facts upon the rock of historical research, and plans no tower of 
speculative truth which shall touch the sky. “Theology without 


1 Last spring, through the codperation of the German Emperor, an annual inter- 
change of professors was arranged between German universities and Harvard. In 
the autumn, Prof. Wilhelm Ostwald, of Leipsic, came to Harvard, and Dean Francis 
G. Peabody, ’69, of the Harvard Divinity School, went to Berlin. He delivered this, 
his opening address, in the Aula of the University, on Oct. 30, in the presence of 
Emperor William and of many distinguished persons, — Ep. 
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metaphysics” has become a popular maxim of modern learning. 
“The transition from the age of philosophy to the age of science,” 
was the title of Professor Virchow’s address as Rector in 1893. 
Much, no doubt, there is of intellectual advance in this transition, 
and much, no doubt, there was of inflation and instability in those 
high altitudes of speculative philosophy, as though an airship 
were equipped to ascend, but could make no safe landing on the 
world of facts. Yet, however rigorously one may since have come 
to hold himself, as it were, to the ground, and to be content with 
the interpretation of things as they are, he can but rejoice that 
in his happy youth he ventured with those masters of the aérial 
navigation of the spirit into the upper air of the “ Ding an Sich ;” 
and he can never enter the University of Berlin without first of 
all repeating to himself: “‘ Here Fichte, Hegel, Schleiermacher 
taught!” 

There are, however, larger relations which these courses of lec- 
tures suggest, and which are quite independent of their intrinsic 
importance. We hear much, in these days, of political and com- 
mercial reciprocity; and the nations of the world are balancing 
their claims in the delicate scales of mutual advantage. Nothing 
seems more difficult than to determine how much a nation may 
give without loss, or receive without protest. England and her 
colonies, Germany and the United States, the near West and the 
far East, have become aware of a new world of common interests 
and mutual service, to which, with much difficulty and many pre- 
cautions, each nation is laboriously and scrutinizingly adjusting 
its economic and political life. And meantime, as though to teach 
the primacy of learning in an apparently commercial age, the 
problem of academic reciprocity is quietly and easily solved. It 
is not a problem of nice adjustments of values or profits. The 
more learning each nation gives to another, the more undisputed 
becomes her leadership. Industries may be protected and fron- 
tiers defended, but there is no national frontier for science or 
philosophy, and no protective tariff on ideas. In the world of 
scholarship he that loses his life saves it, and he that withholds 
his gifts loses even that which he seems to have. Political reci- 
procity may be obstructed by self-interest or prudence, but aca- 
demic reciprocity passes from continent to continent, as a bird 
flies without hindrance across the unfenced air. 
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What, then, let us inquire, are the relations of this academic 
reciprocity, first to the universities immediately concerned, and 
secondly to the two countries which these universities in some 
degree represent? In the first place it is interesting to recall the 
history and traditions of the codperating universities. It is a 
story of dramatic contrasts in origin and growth, but, at the same 
time, of striking identity in spirit and aim. Harvard University, 
by a century and three quarters the elder foundation, was a monu- 
ment of pious poverty, set up by Puritan refugees on the edge of 
a wilderness between the Indians and the sea. The inscription 
on our Aula says: 

Hic IN SYLVESTRIBUS ET INCULTIS LOCIS, 
ANGLI DOMO PROFUGI 

SAPIENTIAM RATI ANTE OMNIA COLENDAM 
ScHOLAM PUBLICE CONDIDERUNT 

ConpiTAM CHRISTO ET EccLESIAE DICAVERUNT. 


Nothing could be more primitive than the forms under which 
this cultivation of wisdom began. These settlers on the fringe of 
a vast continent had, it would seem, enough to do to maintain 
their meagre existence among the perils, known and imagined, 
which held them to the ocean’s shore. ‘ Concerning lions,” wrote 
one resident in 1639, “ I will not say that I ever saw any myself, 
but some affirm that they have seen a lion at Cape Ann, which 
is not above six leagues from Boston.” Yet in 1636 the colony 
voted, that of its scanty income there should be appropriated for 
a school or college £400, an endowment meagre enough in itself, 
but representing one half the annual tax of the infant settlement ; 
and when in 1638, John Harvard, the son of a butcher, died at 
the age of 31, bequeathing £800 and three hundred books to the 
school thus founded, the gift appeared so munificent that the 
school at Cambridge was given his name. What was said by 
the founder of Emmanuel College in England, where John Har- 
vard was a student, might well be repeated of the increment which 
has accrued from this modest benefaction of the young Puritan: 
‘‘T have set an acorn which, when it becomes an oak, God alone 
knows what will be the fruit thereof.” 

What a contrast with these primitive conditions is presented 
by the history of the University of Berlin! It is the memorial, 
not of a settlement in a wilderness, but of a renaissance of patri- 
otism, in an already ancient state. The university leaped, like 
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Minerva, full grown from the brain of the sovereign, as though 
a fiat were spoken: ‘“ Let there be light, and there was light.” 
Instead of a faculty consisting of a president and one tutor, the 
first semester here began in October, 1810, with a teaching-staff 
of 58. The scholars of the nation were set like jewels round the 
head of the king; and the elect youths of the land were drawn 
by the law of spiritual attraction to the great names of Schleier- 
macher and DeWette, von Savigny and Eichhorn, von Graefe and 
Hufeland, Fichte, Wolf, and Boeckh. 

Radical, however, as are these contrasts, the spiritual principles 
which guided both New England and New Prussia in their endow- 
ment of education were the same. No tenet of the Puritan creed 
was more firmly held than its faith in education as the bulwark 
both of church and state. The English exiles who landed in 
Massachusetts Bay were not ignorant buccaneers or careless 
adventurers, but educated, Bible-reading scholars, bred in the faith 
of the Protestant Reformation, and not less equipped to contend 
with enemies of Scripture than with ambushed Indians. When, 
therefore, these educated Protestants reached New England with 
their flintlocks and their Bibles, it did not occur to them, as it 
has to some later generations, that education and religion were 
hostile forces, or that faith was likely to retreat as truth advanced. 
They believed, on the contrary, that education was the handmaid 
of religion ; that the truth makes men free; that the service most 
acceptable to God was what the Apostle Paul described as a rea- 
sonable service. No sooner had they fortified their settlements 
against the attacks of the aborigines, and the still graver perils of 
famine and cold, than they proceeded to fortify their Common- 
wealth by the education of its youth. The first extant description 
of the infant college has this ring of confidence in the higher 
education. ‘ After God had carried us safe to New England, and 
we had builded our houses, provided necessaries for our liveli- 
hood, reared convenient places for God’s worship and settled the 
civil government, one of the next things we longed for and looked 
after was to advance learning, and perpetuate it to posterity.” The 
foundations of New England, and through her example of the 
entire United States, were sunk deep in this faith that universal 
education is the essential condition of national progress and hope. 

Far from these rude beginnings as were the circumstances 
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under which the University of Berlin was born, its history also is 
a monument of the same virile faith that the higher education is 
the guarantee of a Christian state. While the French were still 
masters of his capital, in August, 1807, and in answer to the re- 
presentatives of the ravaged University of Halle petitioning for 
its removal to Berlin, the King of Prussia spoke these memorable 
words: “ What the state has lost in physical resources, it must 
replace in spiritual power. A wholly new university must be 
founded in Berlin.” The French might devastate the land of 
Prussia, but they could not rob either its king or his advisers of 
their idealism. On December 3, 1807, Berlin was evacuated ; on 
December 13, the new ministry was named, with Wilhelm von 
Humboldt as Minister of Education; and in November, 1809, lec- 
tures by Schmalz, Wolf, Fichte, and Schleiermacher were actually 
begun. The first act of reviving patriotism, as Prussia shook off 
the nightmare of Napoleon, and woke to national consciousness, 
was the establishment of the University of Berlin. It was as 
though the ancient phrase of the Puritans were repeated here: 
“When we had settled the civil government one of the first things 
we longed for and looked after was to advance learning and per- 
petuate it to posterity.” Prussia should be known as the land 
where each new conquest of territory was the assurance of a new 
conquest of science, and where the foundations of national security 
should be laid in universal education and intellectual liberty. It 
was a great thought greatly realized, but it was the same ideal of 
a stable state which in the primitive wilderness of New England 
had prompted the sacrifices of the English Puritans. To them 
also the higher education was a sacred charge, and the establish- 
ment of a place of learning was the assurance of political strength 
and peace. To the student of natural environment nothing could 
have seemed more improbable than that a renaissance of idealism 
should have occurred either among the plains of Northern Ger- 
many, or the still more sterile sandhills of Massachusetts. The 
Teutonic temperament, however, is not created by a favorable 
environment, but by the reaction of character upon an unfavoring 
world. It demands, first of all, not a genial soil and an easy 
livelihood, but first a free education and a rational religion. It 
sets itself not to find a soft world, but to find strength to subdue 
a hard world. “ What can you raise from so bare a soil?” in- 
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quired a visitor in New England; and the characteristic answer 
was: “ We raise men.” As one traverses the plains of Northern 
Germany, the same victory of character over circumstances, of 
man over nature, testifies to the same type of thrifty, energetic, 
and educated citizenship. Primitive New England and reviving 
Prussia were alike in their conviction that a nation’s destiny must 
be finally determined by the raising of men. 

It is interesting to notice that this estimate of the political 
significance of the higher education has been within the present 
generation verified in ways of which our forefathers could not 
dream. Both in the United States and in Germany it has often 
been feared that the universities, instead of contributing to na- 
tional welfare, might breed an ineffective type of citizen, unem- 
ployed and unemployable, an educated proletariat, concerned with 
learning rather than with life. ‘Teachers and learners have been 
regarded as economic superfluities, the unproductive drones of the 
modern hive of industry, concerned with much that no one under- 
stood, and much which, if understood, would be unimportant. 
“He who can,” an English cynic has remarked, “does; he who 
cannot, teaches.”” Much, no doubt, there has been to fortify this 
skepticism concerning the higher education. Idle students and 
pedantic professors ; the survival of monasticism without its piety ; 
learning a form of leisure; education without inspiration, — all 
these have encouraged the criticism of the universities, as though 
the scholars looked down on the service of the world as the monk 
in Longfellow’s poem looked down from Amalfi: 


“ Wondering unto what good end 
All this toil and traffic tend, 
And why all men cannot be 
Free from care and free from pain, 
And the sordid love of gain, 
And as indolent as he.” 

Among the mighty changes, however, which have occurred 
within a single generation in modern industry, politics and reform, 
nothing is more obvious than the new demand for educated lead- 
ers, with the large horizon of the academic mind. A new series 
of problems now confronts each nation, to which none but edu- 
cated men can give a rational reply. When the issues before a 
nation are elementary moral questions such as slavery, honor, com- 
passion, justice, or the rights of man, then the judgment of the 
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masses may be more sane, and generous than that of a sophisti- 
cated and satiated aristocracy. But when, on the other hand, the 
movement of civilization has arrived at complexed questions of 
economic, industrial, or social change, then a time has come for 
expert training, for scholarly research, for philosophical grasp. 
Bimetallism, tariff-reform, the regulation of railways, the admin- 
istration of cities, the control of nations, of colonies, of monopolies, 
the terms of international reciprocity, the adjustment of differences 
between employers and employed, the direction of an education 
adapted to a new world, —these are not subjects for the emotional 
decision of majorities, but for the calm conclusion of scholars, 
trained in history, philosophy, science, and art. The modern world 
has a new use for learning, a new chance for the application of 
scholarship to life. And in answer to the new demand there is per- 
ceptible a new spirit within the universities, a new consciousness 
of kinship between the life of scholarship and the life of service, 
a fresh breeze of reality blowing through the lecture-halls of the 
universities. In the hall of Harvard University, where more than 
one thousand candidates for degrees present themselves each year, 
are inscribed the words of the prophet Daniel: “ They that be 
wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they that 
train many to righteousness as the stars, forever and ever.” It is 
the same sentence which is written above the grave of Fichte at 
the Oranienburg Gate,— the praise of a wisdom which is not 
erudition only, but the illumination of conduct, and of a training 
which leads not only to learning but to righteousness. This was 
the education which the Puritans desired, when they set their little 
college in the foundation of their state; and this the education to 
which Prussia pledged herself when she commemorated her deliv- 
erance and fortified her future through the University of Berlin. 
Both foresaw that the problems of the future were to be problems 
which the educated alone could solve; and both have seen their 
faith in the higher education justified by an expansion of oppor- 
tunity, and a respect for scholarship, such as exists on so large 
a scale nowhere else in the world. 

These reflections, which this academic incident suggests in its 
relation to the universities, prepare the way for the second and 
more important aspect of this academic interchange as an ex- 
periment in national good-will. The representatives of Harvard 
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University who will lecture here are quite aware that an equitable 
interchange in the departments of pure learning cannot be de- 
signed. We are, and must remain, in the established discipline 
of the universities, your debtors. To many of us a visit to Berlin 
is a return to those teachers who have most inspired us and at 
whose feet we must always sit. Of my academic colleagues, 
not less than twenty-two are Doctors of Philosophy in German 
universities. To this sense of indebtedness is now to be added 
the further contribution made to the United States through the 
distinguished representative of German learning who has already 
begun his lectures in Cambridge. The welcome which Professor 
Ostwald has received is offered to him not only as a distinguished 
scholar, but as an ambassador of the higher learning, a witness 
of the international unity of scientific truth. He brings to our 
academic life what, in the language of his philosophy, he has 
called a fountain of free energy — “ Eine Quelle der freien Ener- 
gie,” —and will refresh its scholarship with a stream of energy — 
“einem Energiestrom.” While, however, we cannot contemplate 
an interchange of erudition, there remains a form of reciprocity 
which can be accomplished through the comparison of national 
ideals, the interpretation of national tendencies, the analysis of the 
diverse problems and conditions which characterize national life. 
Racial differences, local traditions, historical origins, geographical 
and physical traits create social and political types which are 
unfamiliar and even unintelligible, to persons of other races, or 
climates, or temperaments, or creeds. It is not to be anticipated 
— it is not even to be desired — that two nations, so diverse in 
origin, temperament, and circumstances as Germany and the 
United States, should advance along the same lines of progress, 
or express themselves in the same institutions and forms; yet 
through this diversity of type there may be much for each to learn. 
Here is the first justification of an academic interchange. The 
institutions, the political system, the racial complexity, the clima- 
tic exhilaration, the aggressive commercialism, and the not less 
demonstrable idealism of America, may have lessons to suggest to 
Germany, as important, even if not so academic, as the philosophy, 
science, and theology which Germany has for generations freely 
offered to calm, enrich, and deepen the restless spirit of American 
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Such, if I may venture to interpret your Majesty’s intention, is 
the large view of international responsibility which has been so 
magnificently expressed in acts of princely generosity. Three 
years ago the plan of a Germanic Museum, which should present 
to American youth the growth of Teutonic art, touched your 
Majesty’s historic imagination, and Harvard University received 
a most splendid collection of monumental reproductions, such as, 


I believe, exists in no other single place. Within the present year 1] 
a further plan of a Social Museum has been devised, to present in | 
graphic form the evidences of social and industrial reform in vari- I} 


ous lands, and to this museum the representative of the German 
Government has within a few months conveyed an impressive col- 
lection, illustrating the German system of working-people’s insur- 
ance, to which many industrial establishments in Germany have 
generously added their charts, diagrams, and documents. Finally, 
and in the same series of academic benefactions, comes this 
interchange of instruction, proposed by German initiative, but 
welcomed in every detail by Harvard University, and dignified 
by the commendation both of your Majesty and of the President i 
of the United States. These unprecedented incidents cannot for ft 
a moment be elaimed as the property of a single university ; still 
less can they be conceived as disguising any political or diplomatic 
end. Harvard University, as the oldest and largest school of the 
higher Jearning in the United States, is the symbol of the intel- 
lectual life of America; and these generous negotiations are 
evidences of that higher statesmanship which would command hy 
international respect, not alone by armies, or navies, or economic 
products, but by the service of the True, the Beautiful, and the 
Good. It is a curious incident of history, that in the first days of 
the American Revolution, while the genius of Washington was as 
yet unrecognized, proposals were actually made by certain Ameri- 
can colonists that Frederick the Great should take command of the 
American armies and lead the American cause. Bewildering as 
it may be to reflect on the possible course of history if these nego- 
tiations had succeeded and the United States had become a Ger- \ 
man province, it must be recognized that the successor of Frederick 
[ the Great has actually taken command of the campaign for Ger- 
| manic learning in the United States and leads the way to its 
appreciation, as in the Germanic Museum of my University the 
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Great Elector on his horse holds the commanding place. These 
benefactions indicate a distinct appreciation of the chief cause of 
misunderstanding and collision in international affairs. It is not, 
as is often fancied, either intensity of economic competition, or 
immensity of military expansion, or growth of industrial organ- 
ization. It is a much more subtle danger, of which a nation, even 
when threatened by it, is often quite unaware. It is the peril of 
provincialism, the preoccupation of each country with its own 
limited interests, and the lack of acquaintance or even of the desire 
for acquaintance, with the purposes and ideals which are dom- 
inant in other lands. It has often been remarked of industrial 
conflicts that they are chiefly promoted by simple ignorance, both 
in employers and employees, of the motives and intentions of their 
opponents ; and that, as a rule, mutual understanding induces 
mutual respect. ‘I hate that man,” said Sidney Smith. ‘“ How 
can you hate him,” inquired a friend, “you do not even know 
him.” ‘Of course I do not know him,” answered the English 
wit. ‘If I knew him, I should in all probability not hate him.” 
That is the open secret of many a disastrous conflict in industrial 
life, and a lesson learned by many a nation through the tragic 
conflicts of war. The rupture of the United States from Great 
Britain in 1775 was primarily caused, not by the hostile sentiment 
of the colonists, but by the extraordinary ignorance and the not 
less extraordinary indifference of English rulers concerning the 
character of their own kindred across the sea. Nothing in modern 
history has been more surprising than the ignorance of Great 
Britain concerning the real conditions of South Africa; or the 
amazing blindness of Russia in face of the progress and prepared- 
ness of a new Power in the East. How are nations to be rescued 
from the perils of provincialism, and to be led to recognize in other 
lands, and under forms which may appear unpromising and unde- 
sirable, the existence of ideals which should command respect ? 
Commerce is one teacher of cosmopolitanism ; travel creates toler- 
ance, but the most immediate deliverance from provincialism is 
an escape from the circle of ideas which are restrictive and local, 
into the region of comprehensive and universal thoughts. A true 
university is an emancipator from the things which divide, and 
a revealer of the things which unite. It knows no distinction of 
race, or color, or creed. It is an answer to the ancient prayer, 
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Klamroth pinxit. 


PROFESSOR WILHELM OSTWALD, 


University of Leipsic. 
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“That they may all be one.” It is a school of that Christian 
character, of which in later lectures it is to be my privilege to 
speak, where there is, as the Apostle Paul has written, “ neither 
Greek nor Jew, neither bond nor free, but above all things Char- 
ity, which is the bond of perfectness.” 

We look, then, beyond the unimportant contribution which 
a course of lectures may make, to the significance of intellectual 
comity under the conditions of the modern world. Much is 
said in our day of world-problems and of world-powers; and 
it is obvious that the new unity of the world, created by steam, 
electricity, and commercial expansion, permits no land to re- 
main longer a hermit nation. The problem of each people has 
become a part of the problem of the world, a cosmopolitan 
rather than a provincial task. Such an age of unification, how- 
ever, makes all the more impressive the primary condition of 
national greatness. It is in vain for any nation to propose for 
itself participation in a world-problem, or to assume the part of 
a world-power, until it has first produced within itself world- 
men ; rulers and citizens who in the proper sense of the word are 
“men of the world,” emancipated from the provincialism which 
detains smaller natures in some eddy of the world’s great stream, 
and committing themselves to the main current of their time. 
Matthew Arnold said of the Greek Sophocles that he “ saw things 
steadily and saw them whole.” That is what both modern indus- 
try and modern statesmanship require in those who are to direct 
the mighty forces of the modern world. The deliverance of the 
mind from provincialism, the development of a capacity to see life 
steadily and see it whole, — these are the marks both of the higher 
education and the higher statesmanship. The world-man deals 
with the world-problem and creates a world-power. How strik- 
ing, then, is the fact that the two nations which have entered on 
this interchange of academic hospitality, and whose problems 
through their very difference become instructive, are at this mo- 
ment dealing with world-problems and guided to their destiny as 
world-powers by rulers whose endowments and temperaments are 
those of world-men. President Roosevelt has been regarded by 
many critics as impetuous and incautious. He speaks his mind 
with extraordinary candor and directness, which are unwelcome to 
petty politicians or tortuous schemers. He commits himself with 
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carelessness of consequences to policies which many observers 
think injudicious and some regard as unconstitutional. He inter- 
venes with generous precipitancy, now in a disastrous coal-strike, 
and, again, in a hesitating negotiation for international peace. In 
all these expressions of his versatile and sympathetic tempera- 
ment, however, no political opponent has ever whispered that he 
has failed either in complete integrity of purpose or in political 
wisdom. More and more in the United States, through his influ- 
ence, politics has taken up the weapons of candor and straight- 
forwardness, and has discovered that no support is so permanently 
stable as that which rests on the conscience and the heart of the 
people. Twenty-five years ago President Roosevelt received his 
Bachelor’s Degree at Harvard University. There he was taught to 
think straight and to write simply, and later life has taught him 
how to fight in war, and how to rule both others and himself in 
peace. From this rich experience has issued a world-man, fit to 
meet the world-problems of a world-power; and it is one of the 
most extraordinary facts of contemporary history that an admin- 
istrator who, as some have feared, might suddenly involve his 
nation in a needless war, should now find his most permanent title 
to fame in the beatitude: “Blessed are the peace-makers.” 
Among the multitude of his daily interests President Roosevelt 
has not failed to observe the significance of this academic inter- 
change, which seems to lie so far from the sphere of political life ; 
and before I left America he sent me a personal letter which, with 
his permission, I shall now read : 


WuiteE Housr, WASHINGTON, 
May 15, 1905. 
My DEAR Mr. PEasopy : 

I am greatly interested in the academic interchange which has been arranged 
between my own University of Harvard and the University of Berlin. The 
enterprise seems to me of importance, alike from the history of collegiate 
development and from the standpoint of furthering good relations between the 
two countries. I take a very keen personal interest in the undertaking and 
deeply appreciate the generosity and sympathy with which the German Gov- 
ernment has entered into the plan. I not only hope but believe that the inter- 
change will be fruitful and continuous and both of direct and indirect advan- 
tage to the peoples of the two countries. Sincerely yours, 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


No one can hear this letter and observe the versatility of interest 
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and intensity of sympathy which prompted it, without recognizing 
that acommon admiration of such traits of character creates a 
special bond of mutual understanding between the United States 
and Germany. Fortunate are the two countries which are thus 
guided by intellectual and moral vigor, by spontaneous sympathy, 
by tireless industry, and by complete devotion to the public good. 
To such countries the provincialism which divides nations can no 
longer be a menace to international comity and peace. Power 
will be the instrument of justice. Mercy and truth will meet 
together, righteousness and peace will kiss each other. Academic 
reciprocity, under such direction, is the symbol of that unity of 
the Spirit, which is the bond of peace, and we, the academic 
teachers of both lands, may turn with a new sense of confidence 


and power to our patient, inconspicuous, unending, but happy task. 
Francis G. Peabody, ’69. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW:! 


One of the inevitable signs that you are an old graduate is the 
conviction, which you hold quite spontaneously and express with 
perfect naiveté, that the old days at College beat the 50.4) cor 
modern days all hollow. Laudator temporis acti— the in Harvard 

p verse. 
worldly-wise Roman poet described you two thousand “"* 
years before you were born. If your lot since graduation happens 
to have been cast far from Cambridge, and fate has denied you fre- 
quent returns thither, you hug the memory of the dear old times 
much tighter than the men do who live near by and see the change 
and are a part of it. For some of us—a dwindling remnant — 
rowing still means the ’69 Crew, and baseball means those great 
games with the Lowells, and the triumphant progress of Archie 
Bush’s Nine. There were giants in those days! 

1 This department is not and never has_ been “ official” or “editorial.” It has 
served for nearly thirteen years as a vehicle for unsigned free-lance contributions; 
only after the publication of an article in the last number was an official character 
imputed to it. The Graduates’ Magazine prints in the records and reports of the Goy- 
erning Boards and Faculties much matter which on the face of it is official. All 
other contributions, whether from officers of the University or from alumni outside, 
are unofficial. Noeditor singly, nor group of editors, has ever presumed to speak 
for the entire University or for the alumni as a whole ; for no question comes up on 


which opinions do not differ. To maintain not an organ but a free forum, has been 
the guiding principle of the Graduates’ Magazine since 1892. — Ep. 
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Turning the pages of the old College papers, I am struck by 
the amount of local color the young poets of three or four decades 
ago found for their verse. The scenes and incidents and dramatis 
personae of the College sufficed — and it was well. Not that we 
had not our budding Keatses and fledgling Shelleys, who could 
turn you off luscious odes, love lyrics, and real poets’ poetry ; nor 
were there lacking robustious youths who could do something in 
King Cambyses’ vein. Perhaps we admired these most at the 
time; but now, as I turn the yellow pages of the old files, I am 
most grateful for the verse-makers who caught and embalmed 
a veritable bit of the life that we knew at Harvard when we were 
twenty. I had rather read one ripping ballad “To my Goody” 
— now-a-days I am credibly informed goodies, by some process of 
sexual selection, are men —than forty sonnets “ To Chloe,” or 
“Her Kiss,” or ‘“ Rejected.” Better one apostrophe “To the 
College Bell” than a ream of philosophic verse @ /a Browning, or 
immature pessimism @ /a Rubaiyat, or Swinburnian echoes, how- 
ever sonorous. 

Was it because the College types were fresher, more clearly 
defined, in those days? Or were the verse-men in closer touch 
with actual life? Possibly you may argue that we were so 
much callower and knew so little of the great world that the 
College microcosm absorbed our interest. You may be right. 
Contributors to College papers to-day cannot forget that they are 
addressing a constituency numbering several thousands, and they 
are accordingly less familiar. And yet when the undergraduate 
of to-day looks over his files forty years hence I will wager that 
what he will read most gladly will be, not the poems of billing-and- 
cooing (mostly imaginary), nor of Weltschmerz (mostly pumped 
up), but the pieces in which the realities of his Harvard experi- 
ences live their perennial life. 

Why will not somebody who has leisure and taste and humor, 
together with the historic sense, a vivid memory, and a few other 
indispensable qualifications, reconstruct for us, in an essay of not 
too great length, that Harvard life of the past forty years as it has 
been sketched by the undergraduate rhymers ? 

Before the days of the Collegian — that stormy petrel of Har- 
vard papers — there is no sufficient material for such an essay ; 
but since 1866, human documents abound. The Collegian, 
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quickly suppressed, proved to be not a petrel but a phoenix, and 
rose again as the Advocate ; later budded the Magenta, which 
changed its color and name to Crimson ; then came the Lampoon 
— Harvard’s happy thought !— and finally the Monthly, which, 
if I may judge of it from seeing only occasional numbers, is too 
excellently serious in its poetry, too conscious of its mission, 
too long accustomed to the crepuscular approaches of Parnassus ia 
to record life as it passes garishly in the College Yard. I should . 
hardly expect to find in the Monthly such a realistic sketch (and i 
humorous, too) as this which the Advocate printed on January (} 
15, 1867: 


“THE NOBBY SOPHOMORE” 


It was a nobby Sophomore, 
He was born in Boston town; 

Had on his head a little hat, 
On lip a little down: 

And nobby trousers, tight as skin, i 
On slender legs he wore: 

Oh, how the Freshmen longed to be 
The nobby Sophomore ! 


His coat had broad lappels in front, 
A little tail behind, 
Which fluttered as he ran to prayers, — 
A banner on the wind ; | 
Upon his finger shone a ring, — 
A glittering gem it bore: 
And who that saw him would not be 
The nobby Sophomore ? 





A Vandyke collar, long and sharp, 
Without a fold or spot ; id 
A radiant scarf of all the hues, } 
Drawn through a golden knot ; 
Thin ladies-gloves upon his hands, — 
Sixes, perhaps, not more: 
A jolly bird ! who would not be 
The nobby Sophomore ? 


& The reverend Senior winked at him; 
in The Junior looked applause ; ' 
i The Freshman sighed, ‘‘ And that is he \ 
Who makes the College laws !”’ 
And proctors, tutors, professors, \ 
Passed eyeless by his door : \ 
A jolly life! who would not be 
The nobby Sophomore ? i 


Could anything be better than that? You who have grown up in 
days when undergraduates neither run to prayers nor wear scarf- 
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rings must perceive that this is an authentic relic of Harvard — 
slang, dress, tone, customs, and all — Anno 1867 ; but for moi qui 
parle the “nobby Sophomore ”’ is not merely a type, he is an actual 
fellow, whose face I see and voice I hear. Has any of our present 
verse-men sketched the prevailing type of nobby Sophomore for 
the year of grace 1905? 

The charm of most of these poems of local color is that they 
appeal to many generations of readers. The College Chapel, The 
Bell, The Grind, The Proctor, Exams., Class Day — these are 
subjects which, cleverly handled, are sure to have more than a 
transient interest, as two or three samples will show. The first 
is from a poem entitled “ Grinding.” 





‘* The street was full of sounds erelong, 

My solitude to mar; 

The discord changed into a song, — 
‘It was my Last Cigar.’ 

My windows straight were shut in vain: 
Too well, alas! I knew 

It was the organ-grinder’s strain, — 
And he was grinding, too. ... 


For Physics I was all unmanned. 
And is there one who thinks 

That he could study with a band 
Performing ‘ Captain Jinks’ ? 

I showered my pence, in hopes, of course, 
He would the sooner cease. 

For says Ganot: ‘ Increase the force ; 
The time will then decrease.’ ”’ 





The next I take from the days of the patriarchs — Anno 1867 
again — froma poem called “ The Lay of the Bell.’ In that 
Golden Age a Mr. Jones—“ Old Jones” we called him in our 
cosey, free way — was the College bell-ringer, a quiet, God- 
fearing man, who did his duty with astonishing punctuality, in 
spite of rain or snow and the sleepless plots of spirited students. 
Lord! how they worried him, and how habitually he circum- 
vented them! The Bell says — 


‘*T serve a very cruel man, 

Who rings me from below ; 

From hi:n [ cannot wring a tear 
Of pity for my woe. 

He comes to me when first he wakes 
And turns me upside down. 

Then swings me round, so very hard 
I fear he ’ll crack my crown. .. . 
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O ye who, when the weather ’s cold, 
Can hardly see the fun 
Of getting up, while still ’t is dark, 
To take a little run, 
Pray pity my hard lot, and think 
How very cold you’d feel 
If ’stead of dressing when you rose, 
You had to rise and peel.” 
So sings the jovial poet, reminiscent of Tom Hood in his play 
on words, no doubt, for we all read Tom Hood in those days, but 
still locally genuine. 

How much forgotten history, and college folk-lore, and how 
many obsolete customs the alert gleaner will come upon in those 
old pages. Take the “Reception of Alexis,” for example, 
which begins by announcing that 

‘*'The whole Senior Class in a body, in swallow-tailed coats and white ties, 
Will assemble to welcome the G. D., at a few minutes after sunrise, 
In front of the horse-railroad station, which will be fitted up very nice, 
The company having consented to bring the Duke out at half price.” 
Then it goes on to describe the sights which the “G. D.” 
(Grand Duke) will be taken to see: they include prayers; Com- 
mons (where “ The students are begged not to shout; And also 
to eat very little, as the spring chickens may not hold out”); the 
Gymnasium; Memorial Hall; a Faculty meeting, etc., ete. 
There is reference, in the following lines, to a recent too violent 
prank : 
‘‘ The ‘ Tragedy’ will be repeated, by express permit of the Dean ; 
A chance will be given Alexis to see the ‘infernal machine.’ ”’ 
In this wise the Grand Duke’s day is to be filled with enter- 
tainments from sunrise till eve. 
‘* As he goes to the ball in the evening, his visit will thus be cut short ; 
The whole Freshman Class will attend him in triumph as far as the ’Port. 


The company kindly have offered an exquisite new special car. 
We trust the ‘draw’ will not detain him. Long life to the son of the Czar !”’ 


There you have the historic touch again in the sarcastic refer- 
ence to the horse-car company, and in the allusion to the draw- 
bridge which, in those days, had a habit of being open. And so 
if you wish to be reminded of the way in which, according to an 
Advocate poet, electives were regarded at the time when the sys- 
tem was established at Harvard, you need but to turn to the issue 
of Nov. 8, 1875, to be enlightened. The poet declares : 
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‘* Now to quote a bit of Scripture, 
Which I’m sure is apropos, 
A camel through the needle’s eye 
More easily can go, 

Than a gentleman of leisure, 
With a mind unused to toil, 
Can get through on his electives, 

And not burn the midnight oil.”’ 


Is that true now ? If it be true, why these latter-day rumors of 
gentlemen of leisure getting through on nights spent in the Par- 
ker House billiard-room? But unless I draw rein, I shall myself 
write, in rambling and unsatisfactory fashion, that essay which, 
as I said at the outset, I hope some thoroughly competent man 
will undertake to write. I will close by quoting two short pieces 
which, although they date from a different college generation 
from mine, ring true for that also, and probably for times much 
more recent. 
ONLY 


Only a small bit of paper, 

With just a few dates, nothing more, 
Which at an unfortunate moment 

Glides down from my sleeve to the floor. 


Only an Argus-eyed proctor, 
Who, ever upon the gui vive, 
Picks up with suppressed exultation 
The paper which dropped from my sleeve. 


Only four months in the country ; 
An extra vacation, that’s all; 
But the trade of a proctor still strikes me, 
As something exceedingly small. 


TO BRIDGET, MY GOODY 


Here lieth the body 

Of Bridget my goody. 

In life she swept my room ; 

But Death, who sweeps all things, 

Both great things and small things, 

Came along one day with his great wide broom, 
And swept her away to the silent tomb: 

So no longer she ll dust off my mantel-shelf ; 
For Death has compelled her to dust off, herself. 


Therefore, good undergraduate poets of to-day and to-morrow, 
don’t overlook or scorn the subjects that lie close at hand, that 
are, indeed, a part of your college life. Your elders will read 
them with most relish now, and you will re-read them with min- 
gled gratitude and delight, when you too are old. 
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EMERSON AND SCHOLARS.' 


Mr. President, Officers of the College, Scholars, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: The University has thought fit to give to this Hall, given by the 
loving hands of many, the name of a scholar who eighty-eight years ago 
came here looking to her for food for growth of his mind and his soul. 
His hereditary destiny seemed to be that for which our Puritan fathers 
founded this college — Christo et Ecclesiae laborare ; but, heedless of the 
Eastern oracle, “ Enlarge not thy destiny,” he soon passed on to the 
broader worship — and work —for the truth, the eternal VERITAS. 
Because I bear his name I am bidden by your committee to answer for 
it to-day. Honored by their confidence, I will say what seems to me the 
appropriate word, of Emerson’s years of study, its blossom in Thought 
and its fruit in Action ; also recall some words of his own on the privi- 
leges and the resulting duties of scholars and of universities. When he 
was born, the habits, alike of rich and poor, were simpler, discipline and 
— more important — the ideals of youth other than those most prevalent 
now. Wealth was rare; work universally expected. Soul came first, 
then Mind, last Body. ‘The invisible world seemed near and real. The 
eternal might well outweigh the transient. 

The Bible-reading at home awakened children’s imagination and dig- 
nified their conceptions. Not crammed with juvenile literature, their 
hungry minds turned with eager appetite to stories of heroes of sword or 
gown, as chronicled by Plutarch, as created by Shakespeare or Scott, and 
in following Imagination’s flight — their range of thought thus widened, 
their taste refined —they came through “ Paradise Lost” to ‘“‘Comus” 
and ‘Samson,’ and then to Milton’s stately prose and to Bacon, to 
real pleasure in the Greek tragedians, and at last to Plato. Heroic 
ethics, thought, subtle but charming by its expression — these things 
were brought into boys’ dreams — which are a very real part of their 
lives — by the Humanities, well styled by the fathers. The university 
existed to confirm the attributes which crowned the erect human animal 
over the creeping brotherhood. All who aimed at culture must take 
these studies, and for the enjoyment of them, which was his right in the 
school and in college, the boy then had time enough. Recent years had 
not let in the torrent of scientific knowledge in all branches which now, 
though dealing mostly with matter, demands so much of the young 
scholar’s time. Civies, government, political economy, sociology were 
not taught as such, but preacher, teacher, and parent strove to inculcate 
the great laws of conduct applicable and fundamental in all alike. Games 
were for recreation and fun and attendance on them as the spirit moved. 


! Address at the opening of Emerson Hall, December 27, 1905. 
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Thus our young scholar came to this storehouse of learning under con- 
ditions favorable to his type. The curriculum was not exacting nor op- 
pressive, and only mathematics formidable and distastful to him. Though 
he learned later, from Plato, respect for geometry, and “ because of 
its elegance,” this pleasure was, I think, purely theoretical. But the 
classics were congenial, the professor’s simple experiments in physics 
during lectures even pleasing, and set the youth thinking on the analo- 
gies in life. Declamation in the doing, or hearing, was alike delightful 
to him, and as for themes and forensics, why, writing had been for years 
his pastime. There were socio-convivial clubs, for one of which, the 
Pythologian, young Emerson wrote the Anacreontics, but the literary ele- 
ment was in them. In those days the college room was mainly a study. 

Room alone ; Keep a journal: these were the rules Mr. Emerson 
gave to earnest scholars. The dawning winter morning sometimes found 
the boy writing at his tall desk. But the spirit that provoked this writ- 
ing was his reading at the college library, a treasure-house for him. He 
knew what food he needed and browsed there at will. He, as later his 
friend Henry Thoreau, adopted for himself an elective system, neg- 
lecting such portions of the ironclad curriculum as he found unprofitable, 
thereby incurring censure and getting just that which afterwards justi- 
fied to him his college life. 

Mr. Emerson’s scholarship may well be questioned by those who mean 
by that word exhaustive study and thorough mastery of a subject. He 
was humble and sat at the feet of many masters, great and simple, but 
when the keyword was uttered, or the suggestive experiment done, or 
the right solution to the problem in hand furnished, whether by word or 
stroke, straightway he dropped the book and departed. He became 
haughty, for the thought given to him, or the meaning symbolized by a 
familiar fact, commanded him to use it, express it in word or in life. He 
read the book till he found the one thought, or the one line of poetry, it 
had for him, then dropped it. He read, as he said, “ for lustres,”’ and to 
set. his own wheel going ; then he must work. But the mother-wit of an 
Irish girl, the shrewd courage of a hump-backed hostler, the confidence of 
a State Street merchant, the farmer’s dealing with the clod, the chemist’s 
with the crystal, were as suggestive to him as a page of Goethe. He 
praised a friend’s book, admitting that he perhaps heeded little the 
things said; — “‘ These were opinions, but the tone was the man.” 

A college-mate, later a well-known educator, said, “I don’t like to 
read and don’t remember what I read, but what you read or quote to me 
I never forget.” Mr. Emerson once said to an impertinent book-agent, 
“ Young man, it is n’t for you to tell me what to read. I read for other 
people.” 
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In college he had great joy in the wider opening of new chambers of 
thought by Plato. 

A certain magnanimity of the college is shown by giving to this Hall 
of Philosophy the name of a man who, lecturing on the Natural History 
of the Intellect, said, ‘Who has not looked into a metaphysical book? 
And what sensible man ever looked twice?” This was an extreme 
statement. He could not follow systems. Yet in college he seems to 
have had some interest in Dugald Stewart’s views, and found, in later 
life, pleasure in parts of J. Hutchinson Stirling’s “Secret of Hegel.” 
I do not mean, however, that he did not in early life read more or less 
in other works on philosophy. Yet he thought a true work on meta- 
physics could in time be written, should every thoughtful man jot down 
his real mental experiences, as points, awaiting the great curve which 
should at last be drawn through these, even though, as in the hyperbola, 
sometimes the values might give points beyond the sphere of our mental 
reach. 

For Mr. Emerson’s philosophy seems more like that of the men we 
strangely call the ancients—why not the youths ?— since they lived 
when, in a sense, the earth was young. In those morning days in larger 
Hellas, religion, poetry, art, and philosophy were not separated. There 
was no dull classification and the terminology was simple and beautiful 
as poetic minds could make; or better, they symbolized their highest 
thought. In later years Mr. Emerson wrote, ‘ Philosophy will one day 
be taught by poets. The poet is in the natural attitude. Heis believing ; 
the philosopher, after some struggles, having only reasons for believing.” 

We find Emerson, a young minister of twenty-six years, reading De 
Gérando and noting that the Pythagoreans taught “ Virtue is a harmony,” 
and he delighted to find that Heraclitus had maintained the harmony, 
even of contraries, — that revelation of balance in the universe which 
a stupid sermon had struck out of his boyish head in the cold church, — 
his doctrine of compensation. He read on to find that, five centuries 
before the Christian era, that consoling Master taught that the invisible 
harmony is better than the visible. The recognition of the One in All, 
the All in One (as against the savage dualism that crops out in certain 
kinds and groups of serious men from earliest times until this year of 
grace), he credits in a poem to Xenophanes, and to it we owe also the 
poem “Each and All.” The beautiful fable of Proteus appears as an 
illustration again and again in the Essays. Its older forms, Heraclitus’s 
doctrine of “ The Flowing,” and, in the Ancient East, that of, “ Illusions” 
strongly appealed to him. The teaching of the “ Universal Mind,” the 
“ Over-Soul,”’ which might be called the warp of the tapestry into which 
he Wove his pictures of man and nature, is briefly put in a sentence of 
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the wisdom of the East which I once heard from Sister Niverdita, an 
English woman devoted to good works there: ‘The dewdrop slips into 
the shining sea. Now the illusion was that thou art the dewdrop — thou 
art the limitless ocean.” 

When he found even the light chains of the Unitarian Church beginning 
to gall and cramp him, and sorrow came too with its problems, the yearn- 
ing arose in him to return to nature, leaving systems behind and making 
books secondary. So he gladly came to Concord and set up there his 
home not far from an ancient wood. He went thither alone and looked, 
and the ancient earth was 


Like its beads of dew, 
Or dew-bent violets, fresh and new, 
An exhalation of the time. 


A Natura naturans indeed, but not like that of the Schoclmen. Quick 
and flowing in bud and root and brook and cloud, —he looked upon it, 
and straightway found himself in the stream. 
I see the inundation sweet, 
I hear the spending of the stream 
Through years, through men, through Nature fleet, 
Through love and thought, through power and dream. 

All that he saw was writ in the Demotic characters, but the interpret- 
ing pine-tree sung it into the Hieratic and he understood, and week by 
week through his life came to the oracle. It was ever favorable. 

But (true to the old method, at Dodona and at Delphi) it shed light, 
but answered indirectly. In his book “ Nature” he reported what he 
heard, and soon after in his Phi Beta Kappa speech appealed to the 
young scholar to look for himself, not through others’ eyes; to “ heed 
what the morning says and believe that; act on its inspiration with 
nature’s own frankness and sweetness, and share it with others. The 
speech won him fame and acceptance; but next year, for his earnest 
plain-speaking to the young divines, he was condemned by the most of 
the faculty of the College and of the clergy of the region. The whole 
story is told in sublimed fashion in the poem “ Uriel.” The archangel of 
the Sun from his central position sees the infinite distances and the slow 
returns of the heavenly bodies, and startles saints and seraphs by his 
word, — 


Line in Nature is not found. 

Unit and Universe are round. 

In vain produced, all rays return ; 
Evil will bless, and ice will burn. 


Like the angel, the daring writer but told what he saw and 
Withdrew that hour into his cloud. 
It seemed for the time so lowering that he considered whether his speak- 
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ing and writing could longer find hearers, and he must not win his bread 
from the ground. But the ferment worked, 
And now and then truth-speaking things 
Shamed the angels’ veiling wings. 

The doctrine that Evil was but perversion, and that Sin might have its 
uses in the long run, and that from the moment of its commission it 
began to work its own cure, began to seem more reasonable than the 
cherished “ original sin,” and surely a better working belief for the friend 
and helper of the poor sinner. 

Strangely enough, in the conditions of the newspapers of that day, 
these heresies, which so ruffled the pool in Cambridge and Boston, made 
so little impression at the more strictly orthodox colleges — excepting 
Yale — in New England, that their young men, year by year, invited this 
dangerous perverter to address their literary societies, and the faculty 
seldom objected. As is observed in concerts, the music of the Master- 
player can be heard farther than the loud orchestral accompaniment. 
Again, “the tone was the man.” Mr. Emerson had faith in the young, 
but held them to high standards. These invitations pleased him and he 
went “in the hope of saying something that shall stick by the good boys.” 
He said that “to this school-boy under the bending dome of day ” might 
come the suggestion “that he and it proceeded from the same root, one 
the leaf and one the flower; relation, sympathy striving in every vein. 
And what is that root? Is not that the Soul of his soul?” 

The cry of Atheism, which at first was heard, soon was modified to 
Pantheism, and reprobated as such in his doctrine of the Universal Mind 
or the Over-Soul, though hardly distinguishable, except for its fresh pre- 
sentation, from that of “Him in whom we live and move and have our 
being,” which the objectors taught. The poem “ Brahma,” when, years 
later, it appeared, was held to be the high-water mark of Transcendental 
obscurity. I am told that a teacher once asked the children of her school 
each to learn one of Emerson’s poems. She expected the “ Rhodora,” 
“The Mountain and the Squirrel,” or “Each and All.” A little girl 
came in and recited “Brahma.” The surprised teacher asked, Why ? 
The child said she found she could n’t understand most of the poems she 
tried, but this was easy ; — “It just meant God everywhere.” 

Mr. Emerson early and late maintained that “the scholar has drawn 
the white lot in life.” In earnest he thus stated the worth of life after 
the mind has opened its conduits to the fountain of all life and light ; 
man can see the correspondences in mind and matter, and hence in planet 
or in crystal read a higher law. “For privileges so rare and so great,” 
he says, “let him not stint to pay a great tax. Let him be a cenobite, 
a pauper, and, if need be, a celibate also. Let him learn to eat his meals 
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standing, and to relish the taste of fair water and black bread. He must 
live in a chamber and postpone his self-indulgence, forewarned and fore- 
armed against that frequent misfortune of men of genius, a taste for lux- 
ury.” He and his brothers had known the compensations of poverty. 

Results are expected from a mind freed from ignorance and supersti- 
tion. Mr. Emerson held the instructed to their duty. He expressed to 
the young scholars his hope “that each person whom I address has felt 
his own call to cast aside all evil customs, timidities, and limitations, and 
to be in his place a free and helpful man.” 

And so he sat him down in a quiet river-town, a helpful, friendly man. 
No profit came from the small farm in his hands. He earned his living 
by his lectures, in cities at first, but soon the lyceums spread through 
New England to all the raw towns of the prairie and pineries, and the 
ports of the great continental rivers. It should be remembered that all 
the essays, from “ Farming” and “ Works and Days” to “ Illusion,” the 
“ Over-Soul,” and “ Spiritual Laws,” were written for delivery to miscel- 
laneous audiences. Herman Grimm said that Emerson resembled Shake- 
speare “in that he can be read without preparation.” It was truly 
“philosophy for the people.” He never “ came down to their level,” as 
the unhappy phrase runs, but held that 

To clothe the fiery thought 
In simple words succeeds, 
For still the craft of genius is 
To mask a king in weeds. 
And so, where he was called once and acted thus, he was almost invari- 
ably called again, and helped those who toiled with hands and brain by 
Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations like the dawn. 

But soon the skies over the Republic began to darken; a question was 
presented to the conscience of every citizen who had been instructed in 
matters human and divine. As, in his first manhood, the young minis- 
ter had not hesitated “to cleave to God against the name of God,” so 
now, when the eager leaders of the Southern people brought the hitherto 
remote question of slavery to his door, requiring him on occasion to be 
a man-hunter, he instantly took his stand in the front rank of civic opposi- 
tion. “There was infamy in the air,” he said, “ which robbed the land- 
scape of its beauty and took the sunshine out of every hour.” He has 
been called a “seer,” and this is what he saw, and said, in 1851: “The 
Union is at an end so soon as an immoral law is enacted, and he who 
writes a crime into the statute-book digs under the foundations of the 
Capitol to plant there a powder-magazine, and lays a train.” He warned 


his countrymen in these words: ‘The habit of oppression cuts out the 
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moral eyes, and though the intellect goes on simulating the moral as be- 
fore, its sanity is gradually destroyed. It takes away the presentiments.” 
In ten years his word came true. When he spoke the words, he was 
a marked man in Boston as belonging to the despised minority who held 
for honor and humanity rather than for the smooth and easy prosperity 
of complicity in wrong. In 1863 the overwhelming majority was with 
him. But he still was holding the rising generation to the privilege of 
their calling. At their literary festivals he said to them words as appro- 
priate to-day as ‘ever: 

‘*T cannot forgive a scholar his homeless despondency. He represents intellectual 
and spiritual force. I wish him to rely on the spiritual arm; to live by his strength, 
not by his weakness. A scholar defending the cause of slavery, of arbitrary govern- 
ment, of monopoly, of the oppressor, is a traitor to his profession. He has ceased to 
be a scholar. He is not company for clean people. The worst times only show him 
how independent he is of times ; only believe and bring out the splendor of his priv- 
ilege.”” 

When the Fugitive Slave Law was passed, the scholars (who all were 
taught Greek in those days by the wisdom of our fathers) could recall the 
thrill with which, as sophomores, they had read the brave Antigone’s 
reply to Creon, with death before her eyes: ‘Nor did I think thy pro- 
clamation, mortal as thou art, had power to outweigh the unwritten and 
secure laws of the Gods, for these are not matters of now and yesterday, 
but always were — and no man knows whence they came.” 

Again Mr. Emerson warned the young scholars against the renegades 
to truth. 

‘* Sincerity,”’ he said, ‘‘ is in dangerous times discovered to be of immeasurable ad- 
vantage. Very little reliance must be put on the common stories that circulate of this 
great senator’s or that great barrister’s learning, their Greek, their varied literature. 
That ice won’t bear. Reading !—do you mean that this senator or this lawyer, who 
stood by and allowed the passage of infamous laws, was a reader of Greek books ? 
That is not the question, but to what purpose did they read? I allow them the merit 
of that reading which appears in their opinions, tastes, beliefs, and practice. They 
read that they might know, did they not? Well, these men did not know. They 
blundered ; they were utterly ignorant of that which every boy or girl of fifteen knows 
perfectly, — the rights of men and women. And that big-mouthed talker, among his 
dictionaries and Leipsie editions of Lysias, had lost his knowledge. . . . There is 
always the previous question, How came you on that side? You are a very elegant 
writer, but you can’t write up what gravitates down.”’ 

The Civil War ensued, and in its first year his voice was heard at one 
of the colleges celebrating the majesty of intellect above the brute roar of 
cannon. 

‘** Against the heroism of soldiers,’’ he said, ‘“‘ I set the heroism of scholars. . . . 
These are giddy times. . . . Giddy times went before them and the new times are times 
of arraignment, times of trial, and times of judgment. ’T is because the scholars did 
not learn and teach, because they were traders and left their altars and libraries and 
worship of truth, and played the syeophant to presidents and generals and members of 
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Congress, and gave degrees and literary and social honors to those whom they ought 
to have rebuked and exposed, incurring the contempt of those whom they ought to 
have putin fear; then the college is suicidal ; ceases to be a school; power oozes out 
of it as fast as truth does; and, instead of overawing the strong and upholding the 
good, it is a hospital for decayed tutors.”’ 

What Mr. Emerson further said against timid deference to material 
standards is more important than when he uttered it, in these days of vast 
wealth and expense, with following danger threatening alike the independ- 
ence of the colleges because of their anxious watch of patrons, and their 
standards and morale because of the wealth and luxury of students: 

‘* Either Science and Literature is a hypocrisy or it is not. If it be, then resign 
your charter to the Legislature, turn your college into barracks and warehouses, and 
divert the funds of your founders into a rope-walk or candle-factory, a tan-yard, or 
some other undoubted convenience for the surrounding population. But if the intel- 
lectual interest be, as I hold, no hypocrisy but the only reality, — then it behooves us 
to enshrine it, obey it, and give it possession of us and ours. To give, among other 
possessions, the college into its hand, casting down every idol, every pretender, every 
hoary lie, every dignified blunder that has crept into its administration.” 

The wonderful conquests over matter through man’s spying on nature, 
and cunning use of her great forces for his ends, were followed by Mr. 
Emerson with keen interest. Yes, but all things in their due place: do 
not invert the human being and put feet, though shod with wings, and the 
senses, though miraculously extended, above his heart and head. “I can- 
not accept the railroad and telegraph in exchange for reason and charity. 
I cannot think the most judicious tubing [of the locomotive boiler] a com- 
pensation for metaphysical debility.” . . . “I wish it were a needless 
task,” he says elsewhere, “to urge upon you scholars the claims of thought 
and learning. The order of the world educates with care the senses and 
the understanding. Men are as they think.” 

He delighted in each discovery by microscope or telescope that the men 
of science showed him; yet he said eyes, rightly used, were better than 
lenses. But the eyes must know how to look through surface and see the 
meaning behind on the plane of life and thought. Evolution seems to 
him the most natural and beautiful. He saw its inherent probability long 
before most readers were enough aware of the doctrine to be shocked by it. 
But mark in all his writings how utterly unstable he regards the human 
tripod unless with body and mind the ethical sense be present in its strength. 
Quantus Amor, tantus Animus, he fully accepts, and renders it Good will 
makes insight. The doctrine of conservation and correlation of force 
holds above as well as belew, and he uses Truth, Goodness, Beauty, as 
equivalents. They are his Trinity. He was Greek in his sympathies. 
The scholar must go apart to listen, for 


Ever the words of the Gods resound ; 
But the porches of man’s ear 
Seldom in this low life’s round 
Are unsealed that he may hear. 
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But “ thought exists to be expressed,” he said. He looked for it in a man’s 
words, but chiefly in his life. To keep his mental and spiritual health he 
must alternate society with solitude, face his duties and dangers and learn 
their lessons, and be “kindly man, moving among his kind.” He did 
not impose himself on those who came to him, but encouraged them to 
open themselves to the wonderful tides of thought and inspiration and let 
them work as they might through these organs. But no negation or po- 
lemics. “ The forward foot!” he said, “for it is the curious property of 
truth to be uncontainable and ever enlarging. Truth indeed! We talk 
as if we had it, or sometimes said it, or knew anything about it — that 
terrible re-agent with a recoil that will knock down the most nimble ar- 
tillerists, and therefore never is fired. The ideal is as far ahead of the 
videttes in the van as it is of the rear, and before the Good we aim at all 
history is symptomatic, and only a good omen.” 

It was reported by more than one of Mr. Emerson’s friends that he 
told them that it would have been agreeable to him at any time in his life 
had any college, large or small, offered him a chair of rhetoric and ora- 
tory. “Iam no orator,” he said, “ but I could teach one.” It is pleas- 
ant to recall, Sir, that in the early days of your presidency he was called 
to the University to give courses on Philosophy. He came with pleasure, 
but his failing forces did not suffer him to do justice, in his own opinion, 
to the opportunity so congenial to his taste. But early in life he received 
and obeyed a higher call, to be, in his country, a teacher-at-large for life, 
of the theory and practice of Philosophy for the People, and his audience 
was, and is, large. He was not a technical metaphysician, but made a 
high philosophy the guide of his daily life. Plutarch, in a letter to his 
wife, declared that he “‘ found no erasure, as in a book well written, in the 
happiness of his life.” The same might have been said by this lover of 
Plutarch. The processional days brought him their gifts, and he early 
learned to recognize the pearls and diamonds among them. He did his 
day’s work bravely and was helpful. He had no need of hope or faith, 
because he saw. Were he to have written an inscription over the door of 
a temple of Philosophy, it might have been 

WHERE THERE Is NO VISION, THE PEOPLE PERISH. 
Edward W. Emerson, 66. 
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PROFESSIONAL COACHES.' 


Although there is nothing new in the employment of professional 
coaches at Harvard, it has always been held here that such employment 
is as a rule undesirable, and should be restricted within narrow limits. 
Until the last season amateur coaching has prevailed, in the main, in 
three of the four most important sports as well as in almost all of the 
smaller ones. This is no longer the case, and yet there has been no 
change in the sentiment of the Committee. The question bristles with 
difficulties of all kinds. It should be remembered in the first place that 
the employment of professional coaches has not necessarily anything to do 
with the spirit in athletics known as “ professionalism,” although there is 
an obvious danger in that direction. Likewise, it should be kept in mind 
that professional instruction is almost indispensable in certain branches of 
athletics, and that any line drawn between them appears arbitrary. We 
assume, nearly as a matter of course, that a student should learn fencing 
or boxing from a paid professional teacher. It seems, too, not only proper 
but desirable that a boy who has never been on the water should get the 
first rudiments of rowing from a professional expert. | Why in the nature 
of things should not baseball and football be taught in like manner? 
And if the fencing teacher trains his pupil for a contest, why should not 
a rowing expert be paid todo thesame? Even if we feel that distinctions 
of some sort can be drawn, it is very hard to put them into practice, and 
still harder to convince of their justice those whose chances of victory are 
diminished by them. The Harvard Athletic Committee have believed, 
and still believe, not that there is anything bad in itself in a student’s 
taking athletic lessons from a regular teacher, nor that the teacher’s in- 
fluence is necessarily an unfortunate one, but they hold strongly that 
winning is not the only, or even the chief object of sport, and that the 
spirit of the best kind of amateur —that of sport for sport’s sake — in- 
evitably suffers under a system where each team is made up of the obe- 
dient tools of a highly paid professional. Under such a system, contests 
tend to degenerate into the triumph of this or that coach. The Committee 
are also convinced that the paying of great sums of money to men who 
instruct our youths in what should be not their work but their play, tends 
to vitiate the opinion not only of the student body, but of the whole com- 
munity, as to what is of real importance in a college training and in the 
education of a young man. At the same time neither Harvard nor any 
other institution is in a position, as yet, to grapple boldly with the evil. 


1 From the Annual Report for 1904-05 of last year’s Chairman of the Athletic 
Committee. 
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If we are to let our undergraduates take part at all in intercollegiate 
contests, we cannot expect them to do so under conditions of what seems 
to them hopeless inferiority. Nor can we persuade a baseball or foot- 
ball player that what is permissible for the crew or track team is an evil 
thing by which he must, under no circumstances, be allowed to profit. 
The question of when, Low, and where to draw the line in these matters 
is not to be lightly answered, and the solutions arrived at to-day may 
soon prove to be unsatisfactory. 

At Harvard the situation in regard to the four principal branches of 
sport was as follows at the beginning of last term: The track team, like 
its rivals in other colleges, had always had the services of a professional 
trainer, and had enjoyed a fair proportion of victories. The baseball 
team, which for a number of years had been generally successful, had 
had no professional coaching, except for a few weeks in the spring in 
pitching, batting, and base-running. The football team, although it had 
an amateur head coach, had for some time past employed a paid former 
player to teach certain special points, and even the head coach for the 
coming year was to receive money sufficient to make good losses which he 
incurred by devoting himself to his task. As regards rowing, although at 
each boat-house there was a trainer in the principles, who also prepared 
men for the inter-club races, still the University and Freshman crews had 
always had nothing but amateur coaching from graduates, with the ex- 
ception of the previous season when a coach from outside had been paid 
a salary sufficient to compensate him for his loss of time and money. 
The record of the crew, like that of the football eleven, had been one of 
almost uniform ill success, and there was a strong desire for a radical 
change of system. 

The question came up first in connection with the crew. Another 
disastrous defeat at New London had deepened the conviction among 
rowing men, graduate and undergraduate, that something decisive must 
be done. Yale had openly adopted the policy of a professional coach for 
her crew, and declared that she was perfectly satisfied with the result. 
In answer to the arguments in favor of an amateur, she could always 
reply that it was comparatively easy for Harvard to get graduate assist- 
ance from the neighboring town of Boston, but New Haven was too far 
away from any great city for a similar arrangement to be possible at 
Yale. On our side, it seemed the time had now come when we could no 
longer ask our students to go through the long and severe training re- 
quisite for the University crew, in order to meet what they would regard 
as almost certain defeat. The only alternatives were either to send an 
ultimatum to Yale, which might be difficult to justify and which might 
lead to our giving up intercollegiate rowing altogether — for all our other 
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likely rivals have paid coaches — or to fall into line with the rest ourselves. 
This second course appeared to the Committee to be on the whole the 
wiser of the two as well as the fairer thing to our undergraduates. They 
therefore reluctantly consented to the request of the crew management 
for the appointment of a regular paid coach. 

The football situation was likewise brought to a crisis by a severe de- 
feat. Apparently the almost unanimous demand of the Harvard public 
interested in the subject was that the next year’s team should be put 
under the charge of a certain graduate who, it was stated, was alone 
capable of insuring a fair prospect of success. It so happened that the 
gentleman in question lived at a distance, and had a regular salaried 
position which he could not abandon, even temporarily, without a very 
considerable pecuniary sacrifice, such as he had no right to make without 
adequate compensation. It was necessary to offer him a large sum 
merely to make good the losses he would incur, — in fact, a salary 
greater than that of any professor of Harvard University. The Com- 
mittee long hesitated. Unwilling as they were thus to add fresh import- 
ance to the overgrown game of football, the question remained: were 
they in duty bound to forbid the one means by which it was generally 
believed our football could be put ona more satisfactory footing, and 
that by one of our own graduates? They recognized that there is no in- 
herent reason why football should not be allowed the same advantage as 
is already granted to other sports, and they did not think that an uncom- 
promising attitude on their part on this occasion would particularly further 
a reform of the whole system of intercollegiate athletics. Here again 
they yielded, but though they had no criticism to make of the amount of 
the compensation as such, they determined, at least, to assert that 
they were unwilling to pay any athletic instructor so high a price. Ac- 
cordingly, they offered only half of the money required, while agreeing 
to permit the graduates interested in football to make good the remainder. 
It is perhaps superfluous to add that this remainder was almost in- 
stantly guaranteed. 

Although the Harvard Athletic Committee do not regret the decision 
which they arrived at in these two cases, they recognize that we are in 
great measure abandoning a standard we have always tried to maintain. 
It is also true that there is no particular prospect of improvement in the 
immediate future. Every year in athletics is an “ exceptional ” one, and 
aids accepted temporarily soon come to be looked upon as indispensable, 
if they lead to success. Other sports, down tothe most insignificant, will 
demand that they too should have the most efficient instruction, and the 
cost of this instruction bids fair to increase steadily. Many of our grad- 
uates while opposed in theory, they say, to our employing professional 
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coaches, proclaim that if we are going to have them, we must get the best, 
i. @., the most expensive. This feeling, however, is not confined to Har- 
vard ; hence we may expect that under the keen competition for the serv- 
ices of the most fashionable teachers of this kind, their salaries will rise 
higher and higher. It is impossible to foresee the end of this or to pre- 
dict when the reaction will come. Perhaps some day it may be found 
that the sole way to reform intercollegiate athletics is to change them 
root and branch, to dispense, not only with the services of hired profes- 
sionals, but also with all outside assistance. If coaches as well as players 
had to be undergraduates, would not our students’ games be more truly 
their own? Are skilful strategy and technical perfection more important 


than true sport ? 
Archibald Cary Coolidge, ’87, Chairman. 





HENRY DUNSTER, HARVARD’S FIRST PRESIDENT 


Henry Dunster, the first President of Harvard College, was born in 
Lancashire, England, about 1612. Nothing is known about his childhood 
except what he revealed in the account of his Christian experience 
which he gave on uniting with the Cambridge, Mass., Church in 1640, 
namely, that he early adopted religion and experienced “ an inordinate 
desire of humane learning.” The desire for learning stayed with him, 
and he attended Magdalen College, Cambridge University, England, 
receiving his A.B. degree in 1630 and his A.M. degree in 1634.’ His 
religious experiences followed him through college, for while at Cambridge 
he fell under the influence of the Puritan teachings of Dr. John Preston, 
Master of Emmanuel College, “ by whom,” said Henry Dunster, “I was 
quickened and revived.” 

On leaving Cambridge, Henry Dunster taught school for a while, and 
then, according to Cotton Mather, engaged in the ministry in England, 
probably taking orders in the Established Church. Becoming convinced 
that the Established Church of England was corrupt, and being opposed 
to the Monarchy, he emigrated in 1640 to America. He landed in Boston, 
in the summer of 1640, and had hardly taken up a residence there when, 
in August, 1640, at the unanimous request of the ministers, elders, and 
magistrates, he accepted the Presidency of Harvard, and moved to Cam- 
bridge to perform the duties of his office. Henry Dunster thus became 
the first President of Harvard College ; for while the College had been 
started a few years before his selection, it had bgen in charge of a “ mas- 


1 It is interesting to note that John Harvard was at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
during two of the years that Dunster was at Magdalen. 
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ter,’ — one Nathaniel Eaton, of unenviable reputation for cruelty and 
avarice,—and did not have a president until Henry Dunster became 
such. 

Dunster’s qualifications for the position of President of Harvard con- 
sisted in a love of learning for its own sake, a marked proficiency in Latin, 
Greek, and Oriental languages, considerable preaching ability, untiring 
industry and fidelity to duty, a broad-minded conception of education, and 
a high order of executive skill. As he was Treasurer as well as Presi- 
dent, and not only taught the students but preached to them, all his quali- 
ties and resources were given plenty of exercise. The school had really 
been started only about two years when he was called to its head, and 
upon him fell the task, successfully performed, of making it over from a 
school into a real college. 

What Henry Dunster did for education at Harvard may be briefly sug- 
gested. “The requirements of admission introduced by Mr. Dunster * 
were ‘so much Latin as was sufficient to understand Tully, or any other 
like classical author, and to make and speak true Latin in prose and 
verse, and so much Greek as was included in declining perfectly the para- 
digms of the Greek nouns and verbs.’ The College course embraced the 
study of arithmetic, [astronomy,| geometry, [grammar, | rhetoric, logic, 
ethics, [history, politics,] physics, metaphysics, and divinity, and of 
[ Greek, Latin, ] Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac. Twice a day, at prayers in 
the hall, the students read the Scriptures, ‘ out of Hebrew into Greek from 
the Old Testament in the morning, and out of English into Greek from 
the New Testament in the evening.’ There were weekly declamations and 
public disputations. Latin was the only language allowed to be used in 
the College premises. From time to time the President was accustomed 
‘to preach on Lord’s day in Cambridge,’ for the special benefit of the 
students, who had ‘a particular gallery allotted unto them,’ and they were 
required to ‘common place’ these and other sermons and repeat them in 
the College Hall.” 1 A code of “ Rules and Precepts” for the conduct of 
students was established, and under this code, which was written in 
Latin, offenses “ against the law of God or of this College” were punished 
by admonition, fines, and whipping.? The system of instruction and dis- 


1 Chaplin’s Life of Henry Dunster, pp. 63-65. 

2 “ After two admonitions, a third act of disobedience was punished by whipping, 
in which our fathers were not so far behind the age as is commonly supposed ; for 
the last official whipping was performed at the English Cambridge while Dunster 
was there. This form of penal discipline was administered at the President’s dis- 
cretion on students under eighteen years of age; as to those of maturer years the 
advice and consent of the Overseers were resorted to, not for mitigation of a punish- 
ment, but to give it greater publicity. In ordinary cases the executive office was per- 
formed by the President himself. In the case of specially flagrant transgressions, 
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cipline was largely borrowed by Henry Dunster from the English Cam- 
bridge; and Josiah Quincy, in his “ History of Harvard College,” well 
says that “the principles of education established under the authority of 
Mr. Dunster” were not “materially changed during the whole of the 
seventeenth century.” Palfrey, in his history of New England, says 
that under Henry Dunster, as President, Harvard soon acquired “so high 
a reputation that in several instances youth of opulent families in the 
parent country were sent over to receive their education in New Eng- 
land.” The high character of the achievements and the breadth of intel- 
lectual outlook of President Dunster appear, not only from what is stated 
above, but also from the fact that even at that early day he recommended 
the establishment of fellowships, and begged and obtained assistance for 
deserving “scholars and for educating Indians.” ! 

Henry Dunster not only made a capable President of Harvard, but also 
was a self-sacrificing officer. On a small salary, which shrank from £60 
the first year to £30 the third, he worked patiently and diligently, and 
even gave property of his own to the College. “ I was and am willing,” 
he wrote to Governor Winthrop in 1643, “ considering the poverty of 
the country, to descend to the lowest step, if there can be nothing com- 
fortable allowed me. I will sit down appeased, desiring no more than 
what may supply me and mine with food and raiment . . . to the 
furtherance of our labors for the good of Church and Commonwealth.’’ 
“Among the early friends of the College,” writes Josiah Quincy, “ no 
one deserves more distinct notice than Henry Dunster. He united in 
himself the character of both patron and President ; for, poor as he was, 
he contributed, at a time of its utmost need, one hundred acres of land 
toward its support; besides rendering to it, for a succession of years, a 
series of official services, well directed, unwearied, and altogether ines- 
timable.” 
when the solemnity was graced by the presence of dignitaries from beyond the Col- 
lege walls, the services of the prison keeper were had in requisition.” A, P. Peabody’s 
Harvard Graduates, pp. 233, 234. 

1 ** Provision was made by his express petition for the education of Indian youth, 
and in consequence of his efforts a brick building, called the Indian College, was 
erected the year after his resignation. We have no record of the number of Indians 
who came under his charge ; but the only graduate of that race whose name appears 
on our Catalogue must have entered college through his influence, and was for three 
college years (and probably for as many or more previous years) under his tuition. 
There can be little doubt that Indian boys were admitted to the College precincts for 
elementary instruction; but we can readily believe that, in the absence of easy elect- 
ives, the regular curriculum was beyond the ability of these children of the forest, 
and that the most sanguine Christian philanthropy would have quailed before the task 
of initiating them into the Syriac tongue, or even of making them masters of the 
Hebrew without the aid— then generally spurned — of vowel points.’’ Peabody's 
Harvard Graduates, p. 234. 
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Henry Dunster was President of Harvard from August, 1640, to the 
last of October, 1654, when his second and final resignation was sent to 
the Overseers and accepted. During that time he had charge of the first 
printing-press set up in America. The press had been procured by the 
Rev. Jesse Glover, whose widow became, in 1641, Henry Dunster’s first 
wife.' The press was set up in the President’s house and became, by 
direction of the magistrates and elders, “‘an appendage of Harvard Col- 
lege.” The President was appointed to supervise its publications. The New 
England Psalm Book of 1640, which was run through that press, was 
intrusted to Pres. Dunster and to Mr. Richard Lyon to revise and polish, 
but Dunster seems to have contributed to no other books. Apart from 
that work and his preaching, he confined himself to the duties of his 
office as President and acting Treasurer of the College. 

On moving to Cambridge to become President of Harvard, Dunster 
united with the church of the Rev. Thomas Shepard, afterwards known 
as the First Church of Cambridge. “ Except in one point, he was in full 
accord with the church, and that difference was not deemed a bar to 
fellowship. He held to the baptism of infants, but that immersion had 
the preponderance of proof in its favor. He told the church, however, 
that as ‘ there was something for sprinkling in the Scriptures, he should not 
be offended when sprinkling was used.’”? He often preached in the 
church and “after the death of Mr. Shepard, in 1649, he was called to 
‘supply’ the church at Cambridge until the election [in 1650] of a new 
pastor.” 

It was Dunster’s outspoken religious opinions that caused him to re- 
sign the Presidency of Harvard ; but curiously enough it was not over the 
question of immersion, but over that of infant baptism that he came to 
grief. Until December, 1651, he seems to have held to infant baptism, but 
thereafter changed his views. His opinions appear to have undergone 
gradual alteration. He seems first to have concluded that the church 
membership of parents did not make their children members, then to have 
determined that children could not be members of the church except on 
their own confession of faith, and finally to have opposed as wrong their 
baptism in infancy. He at once conformed his practice to his belief by 
withholding one of his children from baptism, and, though by nature op- 
posed to strife, felt that it would be cowardice and hypocrisy not to make 
his views known. Accordingly, in the words of Backus, ‘“ Mr. Dunster 


1 Dunster was married twice. He married his first wife in June, 1641, and in August, 
1643, she died, leaving him without issue. He married his second wife sometime in 
1644, and she bore him five children, the first being born May 16, 1645. He has 
many descendants. 

2 Chaplin, p. 55. 
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boldly preached against infant baptism and for believers’ baptism in the 
pulpit at Cambridge in 1653.” This at once aroused the community. 
The pros and cons of the question of doctrine are of no interest to us here, 
but what does evoke our admiration is the unflinching way in which Henry 
Dunster stood by his opinions. The public authorities, a conference of 
ministers and elders, and his own friends, each and all endeavored to 
persuade him of what they called “ his mistake,” but in vain. Accord- 
ingly, on May 3, 1654, the Massachusetts General Court by vote advised 
“the Overseers of the College and the selectmen in the several towns, 
not to admit or suffer any such to be continued in the office or place of 
teaching, educating, or instructing of youth or child, in the College or 
school, that have manifested themselves unsound in faith, or scandalous 
in their lives and not giving due satisfaction according to the rules of 
Christ.” Considering this resolution a broad enough hint to him, Dun- 
ster, on June 10, 1654, sent in his resignation. This was not accepted, 
but on June 25, 1654, the General Court instructed the Overseers “ to 
make provision, in case he [ President Dunster] persist in his resolution 
[to resign} more than one month . . . for some meet person to carry 
on and end that work for the present.” Instead of endeavoring to 
placate his opponents by silence, as the General Court seemingly hoped 
he would, Dunster, on July 30, 1654, “again bore public testimony 
in the Church of Cambridge, on Sunday, against infant baptism.” For 
doing so, he was thereupon indicted by the Grand Jury, the indictment 
reading, ‘“‘for disturbance of the ordinances of Christ upon the Lord’s 
daye . . . to the dishonor of the name of Christ, his truth and minister.” 
Before his trial, and on Oct. 24, 1654, he sent his second and final resig- 
nation as President to the Overseers, and though he occupied the Presi- 
dent’s house until March, 1655, his connection with the College ceased 
with his second resignation; for the resignation was accepted Oct. 25, 
1654, and eight days afterwards his successor, the Rev. Charles Chauncy, 
was appointed. 

The indictment against Dunster was pushed to trial, and on April 3, 
1655, he was convicted, and for punishment was “on lecture day . . . 
admonished before the congregation by one of the magistrates.” In 
other ways, too, he was shabbily treated. Though the Corporation and 
Overseers of the College recommended that £100 be paid to him for his 
“extraordinary pains in raising up and carrying on the College for so 
many years past,”’ the General Court declined to allow him anything. Even 
the sum of £40, which was owing to him from the College when he re- 
signed, was never paid him, though after his death, which occurred nearly 
five years after his resignation, the Corporation paid his widow £20 in full 
of the balance due his estate. The General Court refused him permission 
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either to preach or to educate youths in the Massachusetts Colony, and at 
first even declined to let him stay in the President’s house, which, “ with 
singular industry throw great difficultyes,” he had erected, and which he 
asked leave to occupy until all accounts due him from the College should 
be *satisfyed and pay’d.” Because it was winter and his wife and one 
child were sick, the General Court did, however, after a second petition, 
permit him to remain in the President’s house until March, 1655. 

From the President’s house in Cambridge, he moved to Scituate, in 
Plymouth Colony. But even in Scituate he could not escape the perse- 
cution of the Massachusetts Colony. He seems to have returned to Cam- 
bridge from time to time to look after his property interests, and on April 
7, 1657, — two years after he had moved to Scituate, — he was indicted 
by the Cambridge Grand Jury “for not bringing his child [one born 
after the removal to Scituate] to the Holy Ordinance of baptism,” was 
solemnly admonished by the Court “ of his dangerous error,” and was re- 
quired to give bond in the sum of £10 to appear in the Court of Assistants 
in Boston to answer the indictment. The record of the further proceed- 
ings is lost, but it is presumable that even his persecutors realized that his 
removal to Plymouth Colony ended the jurisdiction of the Massachusetts 
Colony over him as to his subsequent religious observances and hence that 
they abandoned the prosecution. 

Of what else happened to Dunster after his removal to Scituate little 
isknown. The society of the place was undoubtedly congenial to him and 
he was accorded the religious freedom which he sought. ‘ He preached 
often, though with no stated charge. He took strong ground against the 
persecution of the Quakers, while earnestly opposed to their opinions 
and practices. There is ample testimony to the distinguished regard, 
affection, and reverence in which he was held in the home of his exile.” ? 
It is further known that he refused an offer to go to Ireland. He died 
at Scituate Feb. 27, 1659, and, as requested in his will, he was buried 
in Cambridge. 

Although this short sketch does not adequately show it, Henry Dun- 
ster’s character was of the highest. He was honest, patient, devoted 
to his family, public-spirited and God-fearing. He was essentially a broad- 
minded lover of education. Of his labors in behalf of the College only 
the highest praise can be given. His religious efforts also were admit- 
tedly strong. Even his persistence in protesting against infant baptism, 
when once convinced that such baptism was wrong, was solely in response 
to the call of his conscience, for he was normally opposed to contention. 
In a community which could feel, as the Massachusetts Colony did, that 
one who denied infant baptism was on that account not fit to preside over 


1 A. P. Peabody, p. 238. 
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a college or to be treated as other than a criminal, it is not to be wondered 
at that a man of Henry Dunster’s unflinching honesty should have in- 
sisted on making his opposition to infant baptism fully known in order 
not only to gain converts but also to free himself from all imputation of 
bad faith. He was always a stanch worker for the cause of truth as it 
was given to him to see the truth; and that he acted right in announcing 
his opinions about infant baptism goes without saying with any one who 
believes that honest convictions should receive in word and practice honest 
avowals. In the community in which he lived, and with his convictions, 
Henry Dunster could not have acted other than he did without being a 
hypocrite and a craven; and no matter how trivial we of to-day may con- 
sider the theological question for which he suffered, we must admit that 
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the way in which he did act entitles him to reverence as a martyr. 


George P. Costigan, Jr., ‘92. 


Lincoun, NEBRASKA. 





THE COLLECTION OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


The Collection of Classical Antiquities which has recently been installed 
in Sever 25 owes its existence primarily to the generosity of Dr. George 
J. Pfeiffer of Watertown. In May, 1905, Dr. Pfeiffer offered to the 
Department of the Classics a collection of Greek and Roman antiquities, 
archaeological photographs, photographic negatives, and facsimiles of in- 
scriptions, which he and his wife had acquired in the course of several 
visits to Greece and Italy. The offer was at once accepted, and a com- 
mittee, consisting of Prof. J. H. Wright, Prof. E. K. Rand, ’94, and Dr. 
G. H. Chase, ‘96, was appointed to consider the best means of housing 
and exhibiting the collection. At the request of this committee, the Cor- 
poration set aside two rooms on the third floor of Sever Hall, and Mr. 
Gardiner M. Lane, 81, and Mr. W. Amory Gardner, ’84, generously con- 
tributed a sum of money sufficient to cover the expense of two cases and 
of some other necessary furnishings. These were provided during the 
summer, and with the opening of the fall term the work of setting up 
and arranging the collection was begun. Meanwhile other friends of the 
Department had come forward and presented or loaned a number of 
objects, by which the value of the collection was materially increased. 
Of these later contributors the most important was Mr. George H. Browne, 
°78, of Cambridge, who deposited as a permanent loan a very interesting 
series of fragments of early Greek pottery, many of them quite unique 
in this country, as well as several specimens of Greek marbles and 
fragments of painted stueco and mosaics. From the coin collection in 
the University Library, Dr. Malcolm Storer, ’85, has loaned us over 90 
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duplicate specimens of Greek and Roman coins, and has expressed his 
willingness to present outright all duplicates of ancient coins that may 
hereafter come into the collection in Gore Hall; there have been some 
other less important additions, especially antiquities or archaeological 
material already in the possession of the Classical Department. Indeed, 
one of the most interesting results of the work of arranging the new col- 
lection has been the revelation of the fact that the Department already 
possesses a very considerable amount of archaeological material in the 
form of photographs, drawings, squeezes, and casts. These are, espe- 
cially, the casts of ancient portraits of Julius Caesar, presented last 
year by Mr. Frank J. Scott, which are at present deposited in the Fogg 
Museum; a number of casts of Greek statues and reliefs, including a 
portion of the frieze of the Parthenon, set up in several rooms on the 
third floor of Sever Hall; reproductions of Tanagra figurines in Har- 
vard 1; the collection of photographs of Greek sites in Harvard 1, and 
the corresponding collection of Roman subjects in Sever 16; casts and 
squeezes of Greek inscriptions which were collected some years ago 
by Prof. H. W. Smyth, ’78, and which are now in Sever 28; and a 
similar set of squeezes of Roman inscriptions brought from Italy last 
year by Prof. Minton Warren, A part of the electrotype reproductions 
of Greek coins, also, which are now exhibited in the Fogg Museum, be- 
long to the Classical Department; they were purchased with funds con- 
tributed by the Classical Department and the Department of Fine Arts. 
The relation of all these seattered collections has been recognized by the 
Department in a recent vote which places them under the charge of the 
newly appointed Curator of Classical Antiquities,’ and directs him to pre- 
pare a catalogue of the whole. Ultimately it is probable that all these 
casts and photographs will be brought together. For the present, how- 
ever, it has seemed best to leave most of them where they are, though a 
few of the smaller objects have been removed to Sever 25. 

In this way, then, through the generosity of a few friends and the trans- 
ference of some of the Department’s possessions, the Collection of Classi- 
cal Antiquities has already come to include something more than the anti- 
quities and photographs presented by Dr. Pfeiffer, though these form by far 
the most important part. Under the conditions of the formal letter of pre- 
sentation, which was acknowledged by the Corporation at their meeting 
of Nov. 13, 1905, the original gift, together with any additions that Dr. 
Pfeiffer may make to it in the future, is to be known as the Pfeiffer-Hart- 
well Collection, in memory of the wife of the donor, born Rachael Ruth- 
erford Hartwell, of Watertown. It comprises —the account is drawn 


1 At the meeting of the Corporation on Nov. 13, 1905, Dr. G. H. Chase, 96, was 
appointed Curator of Classical Antiquities from Sept. 1, 1905. — Ep. 
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largely from Dr. Pfeiffer’s own description — some 60 small Greek vases, 
purchased for the most part at Athens, and a considerable number of 
fragments of others, largely from Mycenae and the Argive Heraeum ; 
Greek terra-cotta figurines, including a number of figures of animals; 
fragments of Roman pottery, black and red, with marks, designs, and 
signatures; fragments oi Etruscan black ware (bucchero) and a large 
cinerary urn of the so-called Villanova type; votive terra-cottas from 
various Roman and Etruscan sites; stamped amphora handles from 
Monte Testaccio and fragments of Roman stamped bricks ; a piece of lead 
pipe with a Roman inscription; 90 fragments of Roman ornamental 
marbles, polished on one side; specimens of Roman building stones and 
bricks, aqueduct materials and mosaics; 1200 of the so-called “ Parker” 
photographs ; 170 rubbings of Greek and Roman inscriptions from the 
catacombs and other places in and about Rome ; and many photographic 
negatives of objects, buildings, and sites of archaeological interest. 

Even from such a summary description as this the wide range and 
variety of the collection can be seen. The most important categories are 
the Roman marbles and the “ Parker” photographs. The latter are part 
of a large collection of photographs taken by Mr. J. H. Parker in prepar- 
ation for his work on the archaeology of Rome; the subjects include not 
only Roman buildings, walls, and aqueducts, but also sculptures, mosaics, 
and inscriptions. The photographs are now rare and difficult to obtain, 
owing to the fact that the negatives were accidentally destroyed some years 
ago. The rubbings of Greek and Roman inscriptions are also important. 
They have been mounted by a new process invented by Dr. Pfeiffer, which 
renders them available for class-room use. Though the bulk of the collec- 
tion has to do with Rome and Roman archaeology, there is nevertheless a 
goodly number of Greek vases and terra-cotta figurines, to which the frag- 
ments of early vases loaned by Mr. Browne form a welcome addition. At 
present the most evident need is more and better specimens of the minor 
products of Greek art, such as coins, gems, and small bronzes. A few 
Greek vases of the best period would also add materially to the value of 
the whole. These deficiencies, however, can easily be made good by 
future gifts. 

The importance of the Pfeiffer-Hartwell Collection lies in the fact 
that it forms a nucleus about which there can gradually be brought to- 
gether a mass of material of a different sort from that which is ordi- 
narily exhibited in museums of fine art, but which, nevertheless, has its 
importance for the study of ancient life and art. The Collection of Classi- 
cal Antiquities is not intended to be a rival of the Fogg Museum or the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, but rather to be a collection of objects use- 
ful for study and investigation, — objects which can be actually handled 
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by students, which may be taken out and used. Such a collection, of 
course, will be most helpful to students in the Department of the Classics, 
and especially to students of classical archaeology. But it is the hope 
both of the donor of the Pfeiffer-Hartwell Collection and of the members 
of the Classical Department that not only students of archaeology but all 
who have an interest in the history of Greece and Rome may find here 
an opportunity for gaining something of that more intimate knowledge 
of antiquity which comes from actual acquaintance with “the things 
themselves.”’ George H. Chase, ’96. 


TOPICS FROM THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 


THE THREE YEARS’ COURSE. 

One of the questions concerning the three years’ course for the degree 
of A.B. which has interested the Faculty has been this: What propor- 
tion of the three years’ men have been obliged to elect six courses a year, 
and what effect does the election of six courses a year have on the schol- 
arship of the men who make such a choice? ‘The facts, so far as they go, 
are encouraging to the young men who desire to obtain the A. B. in three 
years. To accomplish this result it is by no means necessary to take six 
courses a year for three, or even two, years. Thus, only 6 per cent. of 
the 332 students reported on in the table? took six courses a year for three 
years, and only 31 per cent. took six courses a year for two years. Sixty- 
six per cent. of the whole number of students reported on had credits 
toward the degree, derived from anticipated courses, or from summer 
courses, or from both. When, however, the standing of the 113 men 
who had neither entrance credits nor summer courses is examined, in com- 
parison with the corresponding figures for 113 four years’ men, it appears 
that the standing of the three years’ men, even under these disadvantage- 
ous conditions, is decidedly higher than the standing of the four years’ 
men. This table, therefore, demonstrates, first, that by utilizing all the 
existing facilities young men of good parts may get the Harvard A.B. in 
three years without making any unreasonable or disadvantageous exer- 
tions, and secondly, that the presence in the courses of instruction of young 
men who propose to get the degree in three years is not likely to impair 
in any way the quality of the courses, since the three years’ men are, as 
a rule, better scholars than the four years’ men. It is apparent that any 
young man who has made good use of the instruction offered in a good 
secondary school, and is then willing to use for purposes of study one 
half of the College vacation time, can procure the Harvard A.B. with 
distinction in three years, without any over-exertion, and will also have 
had a better training for efficiency in subsequent work at his professional 


1 Omitted here. 
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school or in business than if he had taken four years to get the A.B. 
degree. 
DEGREE-HOLDERS IN MEDICAL AND LAW SCHOOLS. 


The following table is intended to exhibit the various measures in which 
the universities named recruit their Medical Schools and Law Schools 
from persons who have already received a preliminary degree in arts or 
science. Harvard is the only one of these institutions which requires a 
preliminary degree for admission to its professional schools; but in sev- 
eral other institutions, notably at Chicago and Columbia, a considerable 
proportion of holders of a preliminary degree is to be found in the Schools 
of Law and Medicine. State universities are as a rule deficient in this 
respect. An important aspect of this matter is the fact that the strongest 
support any university can give to the preliminary degrees in arts and 
science — its own or those of other institutions — is the requirement of 
such a degree for admission to its professional schools. There would be 
no question about the future maintenance of that peculiarly American 
educational institution called a college, if the universities of the country 
would require an A.B. or an 8.B. for admission to all their professional 
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FOOTBALL. 


The American game of football as now played is wholly unfit for col- 
leges and schools. 

(1) It causes an unreasonable number of serious injuries and deaths ; 
not one in five of the men that play football several seasons escapes with- 
out injury properly called serious, and of the twenty to thirty picked 
players who play hard throughout a season hardly a man escapes seri- 
ous injury. The public has been kept ignorant concerning the number 
and gravity of these injuries, the prevailing practice among coaches and 
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players having been to conceal or make light of the injuries sustained. 
Many of the serious injuries are of such a nature — sprains, strains, 
wrenches, dislocations, ruptures of ligaments and muscles, and shocks to 
the brain — that in all probability they can never be perfectly repaired. 

(2) Violations of the rules of the game by coaches, trainers, and players 
are highly profitable, and are constantly perpetrated by all parties. 

(3) In any hard-fought game many of the actions of the players are 
invisible to the spectators, and even to the referee and umpire ; hence 
much profitable foul play escapes notice. 

(4) The game offers many opportunities for several players to combine 
in violently attacking one player. 

(5) There is no such thing as generosity between combatants, any more 
than there is in war. 

(6) Acts of brutality are constantly committed, partly as results of the 
passions naturally roused in fighting, but often on well-grounded calcula- 
tions of profit towards victory. 

(7) As a spectacle, for persons who know what the game really is, foot- 
ball is more brutalizing than prize-fighting, cock-fighting, or bull-fighting. 
Regarded as a combat between highly trained men, the prize-ring has 
great advantages over the football field ; for the rules of the prize-ring 
are more humane than those of football, and they can be, and often 
are, strictly enforced. The fight in a prize-ring between two men facing 
each other is perfectly visible, so that there are no secret abominations as 
in football. Yet prize-fighting is illegal. 

(8) The game sets up a wrong kind of hero—the man who uses his 
strength brutally, with a reckless disregard both of the injuries he may 
suffer and of the injuries he may inflict on others. That is not the best 
kind of courage or the best kind of hero. The courage which educated 
people ought to admire is not that reckless, unmotived courage, but the 
courage that risks life or limb to help or save others, or that risks 
popular condemnation in speaking the truth, or in espousing the cause of 
the weak or the maligned. 

All these evils of football have now descended from the colleges into 
the secondary schools, where they are working great moral mischief. It 
is clearly the duty of the colleges, which have permitted these monstrous 
evils to grow up and to become intense, to purge themselves of such im- 
moralities, and to do what they can to help the secondary schools to purge 
themselves also. Intercollegiate and interscholastic football ought to be 
prohibited until a reasonable game has been formulated and thoroughly 
exemplified in the practice of individual institutions. It is childish to 
suppose that the athletic authorities which have permitted football to be- 
come a brutal, cheating, demoralizing game can be trusted to reform it. 

Charles W. Eliot, ’53. 
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SOME NOTEWORTHY BOOKS. 


MEYER’s “GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF RAILWAY RATES.” ! 


This is a very able book, showing a remarkably wide range of research, 
vigorous reasoning, and unfaltering courage in pushing conclusions to 
their logical end. Mr. Meyer examines first the railway experience of 
foreign countries,— Germany, France, Austria, Russia, and Australia ; 
and then, in a second part, that of the United States, which means prac- 
tically the doings of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Throughout, 
he finds not one good feature in what governments have done in the way 
of rate regulation. Whether they manage the railways themselves, as 
in Prussia, or supervise privately-managed railways, as in France and 
(ineffectively) in the United States, they are always wrong. The funda- 
mental cause of their wrong-doing — the principle on which Mr. Meyer 
repeatedly insists — is that they are compelled to fix rates on some rigid 
and unyielding plan. Without this, they are unable to withstand the 
pressure of interested and conflicting industries or localities; yet with 
it, they are unable to adjust their rates with the flexibility which alone 
enables a railway to develop the highest efficiency. Hence he concludes 
that railway rates are best adjusted by the “commercial” method; that 
is, on the good American plan of fighting it out, and ending with a com- 
promise based on the results of the fighting. 

There is solid truth in all this. But it is truth overstated and over- 
strained by Mr. Meyer; and he shows a disposition to neglect entirely 
the good sides of public management or regulation, and to ignore the 
sad evils of our American railway situation. It is true that public regu- 
lation of rates opens the door to log-rolling. But there are evils the 
other way also, in the unrestrained power of dishonest or unscrupulous 
railway managers, and in the waste of unfettered competition. It is 
true that American railway management has shown in some respects ex- 
traordinary efficiency, and above all a wonderful initiative in developing 
the resources of the railway’s territory. Prussia has failed to get the 
same sort of service out of its railways. But so has Great Britain, where 
the railways are as free as in the United States ; and are the differences 
not ascribable in large part to the general differences in the industrial 
conditions of the several countries? European countries have failed to 
develop the long haul, the heavy train-load, the low cost per ton-mile; 
but were not the opportunities for doing all this immensely more favor- 
able in our great diversified continent, with its absolute free trade from 
ocean to ocean ? 


1 Government Regulation of Railway Rates. By Hugo Richard Meyer, 92. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50.) 
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Mr. Meyer’s attack on the Interstate Commerce Commission, in his 
second part, is so uncompromising that it touches the verge of discourtesy, 
and his language is fairly open to the charge of misleading use of catch- 
words. He says that if the Commission is given power to make rates, 
we shall have “a government not of laws but of men;” to which it 
might be retorted that rate-making by railway traffic managers is cer- 
tainly government by men rather than by laws. He repeatedly invokes 
“the genius of our institutions’ as being opposed to public regulation ; 
but is the enormous power in the hands of a few railway magnates 
any more consistent with the said “genius”? These question-begging 
phrases mar the effect of his really strong argument. The same is true 
of his laudation of the Supreme Court, whose decisions overruling the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are cited with glee such as one would 
expect from a hostile railway attorney. The decisions of the Supreme 
Court are conclusive on dry questions of law; but many would doubt 
whether its opinions are worth more than those of the Commission on 
the large problems of public policy. 

In fine, this book, able, thorough, incisive as it is, is not judicial in 
temper, and so not convincing in its conclusions. It is the strongest pre- 
sentation that has been made of the case against government regulation 
of railway rates. It abounds in interesting information. The account of 
railway and water transportation in Continental Europe unearths a most 
curious situation, while the sketches of the outcome of competition be- 
tween American railways are done with a masterly hand. But the reader, 
though he may feel that its argument against regulation is not easy to 
answer, will also feel that Mr. Meyer has not fairly weighed the possible 
answers and has not considered all the reasons that make in favor of some 
sort of regulation. The book presents effectively one side of the case, 
but not the whole case. 


MORSE’'S *“‘ MEMOIR OF COLONEL HENRY LEE.” ! 


On reading this striking memoir of Col. Lee one is inclined to declare, 
“There is a typical Harvard man!” But on reflection, it appears that 
Col. Lee was anything but atype. He was, rather, what many Harvard 
men would like to be. Yet, however we may define his quality, Harvard 
had a great snare in him. He came of her kindred; he entered College 
in 1832 at the age of fifteen; he graduated with the Class of 1836; and 
until his death in 1898, he was an untiring and powerful helper and a 
devoted son of Mother Harvard. It might be hard to decide which was 
greater, his love for Harvard or his love for Boston: fortunately there 


1 Memoir of Colonel Henry Lee. With Selections from his Writings and Speeches. 
Prepared by John T. Morse, Jr., 60. (Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. S8vo, $2.50.) 
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never was a conflict in his allegiance to both. And behind both stood 
his patriotism. 
Mr. Morse has shown rare skill in bringing out the very soul of the 
man. We see Col. Lee in his home and counting-room; we hear his wit 
among his friends, or on a political platform; we share his amusements 
—he delighted in private theatricals and in going to the play — and 
follow his country life in Brookline and in Beverly. He passes before 
us under his many aspects, — merchant, banker, citizen, benefactor, — 
yet the man never changes. Hard-headed, clear-sighted, practical in 
affairs, he was an idealist in outlook. He joined the Free Soilers at 
a time when most of his class made up the “ broad-cloth mob.” He 
supported Theodore Parker’s radicalism at a time when Parker seemed 
heretical, if not impious, to most Unitarians; and through life, in all 
matters, he displayed the same fearlessness. 
Indeed, were we to choose the most characteristic moral trait of Col. 
Harry Lee it would be fearlessness, and the most characteristic intellect- 
ual trait would be wit. This memoir abounds in examples of both. He 
had early in the Rebellion an interview with Pres. Lincoln in regard to 
the clash between Gov. Andrew and Ben Butler, and spoke his mind so 
freely that the President said, ‘‘ Then, Colonel Lee, you mean to say that 
I lie?” “No, sir, I mean no such thing.” “Then you mean that 
General Butler lies?” “ That is precisely what I mean.”’ Or take this 
passage from a letter to Gov. Andrew: “ My dear Governor, if the Lord 
forgives knaves, he is equally forgiving to honest men; why will you 
therefore surround yourself with P and § and W. and 
a host of others to your great moral and mental wool-gathering and to 
the disgust of your friends, who are at least indifferent honest?” Or, 
to cite only one more instance, where can be found a letter to match 
that which he wrote Senator Hoar in 1892? “You have seen fit to vote 
for and advocate Blaine, whom you once confessed to me you did not 
respect; you have, as it has seemed to me, been a bigoted partisan on 
many occasions; you now sit silent while a tariff only more absurd than 
villainous, and a silver inflation bill destined to bring great disaster, and 
a pension bill dictated by claim-agents and bummers ... Hoping for 
the millennium, when men who are patriotic and honest may combine, 
even while differing as to some matters where difference is no crime, \ 
and respecting your character while gaping at your conduct, I am, with 
a belief in your sincerity, not in your sanity .. .” 
Specimens of Col. Lee’s wit are so numerous that it is hard to choose 
among them. Perhaps the following, which Mr. Morse regards as “one 
of the most daring things that even Mr. Lee ever said,” will serve. 
“The Jacksons,” he remarked of his mother’s family, “ came up to Bos- 
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ton, social and kindly people, inclined*to make acquaintances and mingle 
with the world pleasantly. But they got some Cabot wives, who shut 
them up. The fact is that the Cabots had been the ‘best people’ in 
Beverly ; but they were a little doubtful whether they would be properly 
received in the larger town, so they kept in seclusion; the Jacksons had 
no such anxieties, but were ruled by their wives.” ‘To this Mr. Morse 
himself adds: “ In fact, Lees, Cabots, Jacksons and Higginsons knew each 
other well in Essex County, and had a satisfying belief that New England 
morality and intellectuality had produced nothing better than they were ; 
so they very contentedly made a little clique by themselves, and inter- 
married very much, with a sure and cheerful faith that in such alliances 
there could be no blunder.” 

Mr. Morse excels in constructing the memoir: it is nowhere out of 
proportion and never too long. He has wit not less penetrating than 
that of Col. Lee himself; and though he is one of the class that he 
describes, and judges it sympathetically, yet he has a humorous percep- 
tion of its peculiarities. He has drawn so vivid a portrait of an original 
and attractive man that many persons who may have no particular in- 
terest in the inner life of Boston, but who delight in genuine character, 
will read this memoir with unflagging interest. In addition to the bio- 
graphy, the book contains selections from Mr. Lee’s public addresses and 
fugitive contributions to the press. 


SHALER’s “‘“MAN AND THE EARTH.” ? 


The old Greek, who regarded Mount Athos as a sculptor regards a 
block of marble, and proceeded to carve it into a shape that suited his 
fancy, would find in Prof. Shaler a kindred spirit. But Prof. Shaler, 
far from stopping at a single mountain, takes the whole earth for his 
material, and treats continents and tides, rivers and winds, as if they 
were plastic to man’s will. His main purpose is to consider how the 
earth can be made to support the maximum number of human beings. 
So he examines the resources on which such support must depend, — 
food first, and then the materials for clothing, housing, transportation, 
and the higher needs of civilized man. He concludes that, when all the 
waste places have been filled, sea-margins reclaimed and cultivated, and 
deserts made fertile, the Earth may support in comfort about four thou- 
sand million souls. The supply of coal, petroleum, and natural gas will 
be exhausted at a comparatively near date; iron and copper likewise, 
now indispensable for industrial development, will in a few centuries be 
used up, but their place can be taken by aluminum, of which an almost 


1 Man and the Earth. By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, s 62, Professor of Geology 
in Harvard University. (Fox, Duffield & Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 
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boundless store exists and merely awaits the discovery of some cheap 
process of production. 

Prof. Shaler describes in some detail how land may be reclaimed from 
the sea, as Holland has reclaimed it, and how in Africa the proper man- 
agement of the Nile will add immensely to the area of cultivable land, 
and assure, incidentally, the British control of a large part of that con- 
tinent. ‘Turning next to the geologic vistas, he speculates on the prob- 
able duration of human life on this planet, — a duration which he 
estimates will stretch to several million years; for he sees no reason to 
suppose that changes so vast or so sudden will come about as to destroy 
the race. He looks forward, on the contrary, to the time when the 
Earth shall be thoroughly “ domesticated” to man; when its resources 
shall be exploited rationally, without waste; and when each generation 
shall hold steadily in view the duty it owes to transmit to posterity the 
Earth unimpaired as the source and means of life. The adjustment 
between Man’s needs and Earth’s permanent supplies — those supplies, 
that is, which can be constantly renewed in the course of nature — will 
be perfect. Among many considerations which Mr. Shaler touches upon 
are the extermination of animals and insects (including bacteria) hostile 
to man ; the preserving of forests and of many species of wild animals ; 
and the recognition of the claims of beauty. He concludes with a remote 
vision of the end of the human race, when, through the gradual cooling 
of the sun, the Earth will grow too cold to support life. ‘* Will those 
far-off men,”’ he asks, “elect to keep up the battle to the imperative 
finish, contending with the degradation that comes from sunken lands or 
scant heat, or will they in their wisdom choose to pass out in their nobler 
state? To this we can give no other answer save that those enlarged 
semblances of ourselves will make their judgment from a high station 
and dutifully, as we should in our happier estate.” 

Always stimulating, Prof. Shaler has never been richer in suggestions 
than in this volume. The suggestions, moreover, are in a large sense 
practical. It is none too soon that instead of the policy of ‘ After us, 
the Deluge,” which has governed economic and industrial expansion in 
the last century, there should prevail the higher policy of foresight, of co- 
ordination, of thrift, and of unselfishness towards our descendants. Mr. 
Shaler thinks that the growth of a better state of mind as to man’s rela- 
tion to nature may be hastened by improving the methods of teaching 
science. He is an optimist, as one should be who witnesses the regener- 
ative effect of the application of science to human uses. “It is with 
a pleasure,” he says, “not without an alloy of regret that we may con- 
fidently look forward to men who are to look back on ourselves, as we do 
to our ancestors of the bone and cave age — not despisingly, as we look 
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back upon those troglodytes, for the man to come will have too large 
a sense of relations for that — yet with a judgment that we were far back 
in the night when we thought we dwelt in the day.” 


ROOSEVELT’S ‘‘ OUTDOOR PASTIMES OF AN AMERICAN HUNTER.” ! 


Pres. Roosevelt’s book, made up of a dozen sketches, most of which 
have been printed in the magazines, is the most entertaining that he has 
ever produced. Most of the others are, of course, weightier in subject, 
and controversial in tone ; but this, although it reveals on every page its 
author’s characteristic traits, is chiefly a narrative of hunting expedi- 
tions, told with the vivacity and fluency which mark the President’s talk. 
He is never dull in his matter nor inopportune in his digressions. If you 
know the exhilaration that comes after you have been a week in the sad- 
dle among the Rockies in pursuit of big game, these pages will bring it 
vividly back ; if you are an inglorious, unathletic, cityfied fellow, who 
take your sport, book in hand, in a Morris chair, these pages will come 
as near giving you the real thing as any that could be recommended. 

Pres. Roosevelt is no mere slayer of game: he is a sportsman in the 
true sense, to whom promiscuous slaughter is abhorrent. He is inter- 
ested in the habits of the animals, in the country, in the landscape, in his 
horses and dogs, and in his guides and companions, and this interest he 
communicates to his readers. When you compare the hardships he en- 
dures with the affair which European potentates call hunting — where 
His Majesty So-and-So waits in a comfortable place munching pété de 
foie gras sandwiches while his varlets drive boars or deer past in easy 
range for his gun, you feel again that our American Nimrod is the real 
thing. On the literary side, you cannot fail to observe the ease and 
naturalness with which the President tells his story, or the variety which 
he succeeds in weaving into incidents which are, in the main, of the 
same general character. You will note, too, how good his descriptions of 
landscape are,—not lugged in, not purple patches of fine writing, but 
simple pictures, sketched briefly and by the way, as occasion suggests 
them. The book has two other claims to long remembrance. In the 
first place, it describes a life which, under the encroachments of civiliza- 
tion, is fast passing away; in the second place, it gives an excellent ac- 
count of various animal species which are likely to be exterminated, or, 
if not exterminated, to be pent up in reservations where their original 
wild habits may become modified. Even now, the terrible grizzly fre- 
quents the kitchen doors of hotels in the Yellowstone Park and placidly 
eats scraps from the hands of indulgent cooks. So in time, the cougar 


1 Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter. By Theodore Roosevelt, ’80. (Scrib- 
ner: New York. Cloth, large 8vo, illustrated, $3 net.) 
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and coyote and bobcat may succumb to the blandishments of civilization. 
But in Pres. Roosevelt’s book they and their comrades appear in their 
native wildness. He is not a scientific naturalist, but a keen observer, 
and his studies may well be consulted by the scientists in search of side- 
lights. 

In his many expeditiens the President covered a great deal of ground. 
At different times he followed the trail of bears, bisons, wapiti, cougars, 
and wolves; he bagged most of the species of deer, and had his shot at 
the smaller game. In addition to the chapters in which he describes 
these expeditions, there is one on the Yellowstone Park and another on 
books on big game, from which we infer that when Mr. Roosevelt cannot 
hunt himself, he refreshes his memory with books on hunting. His own 
book puts the reader in a glow like a ten-mile walk against a brisk, 
health-giving northwester. 





THE COMING GREEK PLAY. 


The presentation of ancient classical plays at Harvard is beginning to 
assume the aspect of a tradition. A generation ago, or, to speak more 
exactly, just a quarter of a century ago, in May, 1881, the Oedipus 
Tyrannus of Sophocles, with the noble accompaniment by Professor 
Paine, was presented in Sanders Theatre. That memorable performance 
was followed thirteen years later, and on the anniversary of the Concord 
Fight, by the no less successful production of the Phormio of Terence in 
the same place. In 1901 members of the Classical Club of the Univers- 
ity gave a spirited reproduction of the extravaganza of the Old Comedy 
of the Greeks in selected scenes from Aristophanes’s Birds ; and in the 
next year a considerable portion of Euripides’s Iphigenia among the 
Taurians was happily rendered by students of Radcliffe College. 

If the revival of Greek and Latin plays at Cambridge cannot claim the 
authority of 4 venerable tradition such as exists in England, where the 
** Westminster Play” is required by the charter granted to Westminster 
School by Queen Elizabeth, it is nevertheless already regarded as a 
tradition by the instructors of the Classical Department. In the belief 
that the novel enterprise of the Grecians in 1881 was “the fair begin- 
ning of a time,” the Department proposes to present the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus in June, 1906. 

The selection of this play is indissolubly associated in our minds with 
the memory of Joseph Trumbull Stickney, 95, Docteur-és-lettres, and 
Instructor in Greek in 1903-04. In the spring of 1904, when the plan 


of undertaking a play was first seriously considered, our choice fell upon 
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the Choéphoroe, or Libation Pourers, the second of the three parts of 
Aeschylus’s Oresteia, the only extant Greek trilogy, which is introduced 
by the Agamemnon and concluded by the Furies. That choice was 
earnestly advocated by Dr. Stickney, who lent to our incipient enter- 
prise the enthusiasm and energy in which his varied and brilliant nat- 
ural gifts found expression. By his untimely death in the autumn of 
1904 the University was deprived of the benefit of his further services 
and the world of the maturity of a man who gave promise of distinction 
in letters. The success of the Choéphoroe depended largely on the one 
roéle of Orestes, which Dr. Stickney alone was able to undertake. His 
loss removed from the list of possibilities any play virtually dependent 
on the histrionic and musical ability of a single actor; as it also forbade 
all immediate further effort while its recollection was so keen. 

The selection of the Agamemnon, under these circumstances, was nat- 
ural, inasmuch as it was determined to adhere to our original preference 
for Aeschylus. In the judgment of most critics the Agamemnon is the 
greatest of all ancient tragedies; and its only possible rival for that 
distinction, the Oedipus, had already been presented before a Cambridge 
audience. Simple and severe, indeed, in structure, and hence marked by 
none of those complications of plot that lend dramatic intensity to the 
Sophoclean play, the Agamemnon is distinguished by an ascending scale 
of tragic grandeur and a moral solemnity unequaled in the range of 
Greek dramaturgic art. Clytaemnestra suggests Lady Macbeth ; while no 
figure in all scenic literature can equal that of Cassandra as, with pro- 
phetic vision, she unfolds to unbelieving hearers her doom and that of the 
“ King of men.” In one respect alone the play fails to give an adequate 
conception of the dramatic imagination of Aeschylus; it deals with only 
one aspect of a tragic theme the unity of which lies in the complete 
trilogy, since the other plays set forth, after the Crime, the Vengeance 
and the Reconciliation. 

It is not my purpose, however, to discuss either the character, or the 
place in literature, of a play that has been for many years the subject of 
the special study of Professor Goodwin. We count it as a peculiar good 
fortune that the Eliot Professor of Greek Literature, Emeritus, has gen- 
erously brought to our service his ripe knowledge not only in the. pre- 
paration of a new edition of the Greek text but also of a prose translation, 
both of which will be issued together as a libretto, and placed on sale 
during the spring. 

The rude theatre where the Oresteia won the first prize (in 458 B.c.) 
was in the following century replaced by a stone building that, late in its 
history, may have witnessed athletic contests and certainly was trans- 
formed to permit of mimic naval warfare. The latest representation of 
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Agamemnon will be attempted in the Harvard Stadium, which was not, 
in the minds of some of its donors, to be restricted to purely athletic uses. 

In an article appearing in this Magazine shortly before the perform- 
ance of the Phormio, Professor Morgan sportively lamented that Sanders 
Theatre had a roof, the absence of which had been truer to the time of 
Terence. The gift of the Class of 79 changes a dream into a possible 
reality. The apse of the Stadium indeed challenges us to make use of 
an open auditorium that is similar in its general aspects to the Dionysiac 
Theatre at Athens or to the more splendid building at Epidaurus; nor 
could the chariots conveying Agamemnon and Cassandra find an entrance 
into the theatre that was the scene of former plays. 

The Stadium has, however, already been made the scene of the arts of 
peace. The Classes of 1904 and 1905 have held there their Class-Day 
exercises, when the acoustic properties of the curved portion were satis- 
factorily tested. Nor has the hope been unexpressed, in some quarters, 
that the Commencement exercises might be transferred to the ampler air 
of the building in Soldier’s Field. 

In the mean time the Grecians offer themselves as a corpus vile for 
experiment; and if only the weather gods can be propitiated in advance 
of a festival originally religious in character, if only the “rare” days of 
June prove themselves realities on the 16th and 19th, and not the faney 
of the Cambridge poet, the experiment may inspire those who come after us 
to follow our intrepid example. We purpose, however, to safeguard our- 
selves in a possible struggle with the elements. Should rain prevent the 
performance on the 16th there will be a postponement till the 18th, and 
the performance of the 19th will be shifted, under like inclement condi- 
tions, to the 20th. If the weather refuses to temper itself to the physical 
comfort of the spectators (as it refused, we know, even in sunny Athens 
in March), they are invited to comfort themselves with archaeological 
realism ; for no Greek theatre, except in degenerate Roman times, ever 
had awnings for the entire auditorium. Should we be tempted by anti- 
quarian enthusiasm we might, indeed, provide for the President of the 
University the special awning which, even in classical times, was the 
privilege of the High Priest of Dionysos in whose sanctuary dramatic 
performances were given. 

The presentation of the play under the open sky may fairly be re- 
garded as a feature of archaeological, as it is of general interest. This 
return to the Hellenic custom brings with it many questions of scenic 
antiquities, some of which are vehemently debated by scholars at the 
present day; and above all the question whether in the period of the 
great Attic dramatists, and in the century following, the actors were 
placed on a raised stage — the traditional opinion, or whether they acted 
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on a level with the chorus and in the orchestra — the theory essentially 
originated and since championed by Dr. Dérpfeld, the architect at the 
head of the German School at Athens, who claims that the proscenium 
at Epidaurus is both too high (12 feet) and too narrow (9 feet) to 
permit of natural and safe action. So long as there is no consensus of 
opinion among scholars on this vital question (and there is no such 
consensus among the members of our own Department), our intention to 
discard the traditionary elevated stage must not be held to imply ulti- 
mate acceptance of the views of the German scholar. We plan merely to 
give the new theory the advantage of an actual trial, such as is now for 
the first time possible at Cambridge and such as was made in the Stadion 
at Athens when the Antigone was produced in the spring of 1905 as one 
of the attractions attendant upon the Congress of Archaeologists. 

Instead of the permanent buildings forming the background of the 
scene in the fourth century B.c., we have only the field of the Stadium 
as material. Fronting the spectators will be erected a simple structure 
representing the palace at Argos occupied by Queen Clytaemnestra during 
the absence of her lord at Troy. This palace will serve also the purpose 
of a sounding-board for a space presenting peculiarly difficult acoustic 
conditions to actors not accustomed, as were the Greeks, to speak in a 
very loud voice. Even the Greeks were subject to these difficulties, and 
after the classical period raised the back wall of some stage buildings to 
the level of the topmost seats in the auditorium. Our back scene will be of 
moderate height, and its temporary character may serve to recall the prim- 
itive Attic drama. On either side of the royal palace will be a passage 
(zapodos) leading to the orchestra, located between the front row of seats 
and the palace, which, with it, forms practically a tangent. In this cireu- 
lar space, about 65 feet in diameter, with its periphery marked by an 
apparent curbstone, chorus and actors alike will perform their several 
parts on the natural earth. In the centre of this circle will be erected 
the thymele or Altar of Dionysos, under which, not near which as in 
ancient times, the musicians (and the prompter, a personage unknown 
to the Greeks) will be stationed. 

The curved part of the Stadium forms the natural auditorium, but an 
auditerium unlike that of a Greek theatre in several particulars. First of 
all in the limited number of spectators it will accommodate. The audi- 
torium was formed at Athens of thirteen, at Epidaurus of twelve, sections 
(xepxides) containing the seats in concentric semicircles, interrupted only 
by a broad concentric passageway (diawpa); and these sections were 
separated by flights of steps. Should we use thirteen of the correspond- 
ing sections in the Stadium and crowd the spectators as they are crowded 
at the Yale game (they were even more crowded at Athens, with perhaps 
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only thirteen inches to each man), we might seat 7563 persons. But our 
Stadium has only 31 tiers instead of 54 at Epidaurus, and probably 78 
at Athens; and both these ancient theatres had room for 17,000 spec- 
tators. A further difference in the form of the auditorium explains the 
greater seating capacity of the Greek theatre: the sides of the building 
approached the orchestra much more nearly, whereas in the Stadium 
between the periphery of the orchestra and the front row of seats there 
will be a distance of about 40 feet, which can be reduced only by placing 
against the parapet (about 9 feet high) and over the cinder track (14 
feet wide) the temporary seats used in the Yale game. If this arrange- 
ment result in an incongruous contrast between the rough wooden seats 
and the stately marble chairs of the priests and other state officials, most 
of which are in situ at Athens, the occupants of the former would be 
virtually in the same position relative to the chorus as that of the ancient 
dignitaries, whose seats nearly abutted on the orchestra and were only 
a trifle higher than the level where the chorus stood. 

The Agamemnon is unique among all extant Greek tragedies in the 
wealth of thought and in the length of its choral songs. The music for 
the occasion will be composed by Mr. John Ellerton Lodge, and will be 
designedly simple in order to suggest the simplicity of an original accom- 
paniment quite subordinate to the words of the poet (who likewise com- 
posed the music and arranged the dance figures of the chorus). Our 
knowledge of ancient Greek music is defective enough, but it seems 
tolerably certain that each musical note as a rule corresponded to each 
syllable of the sung words; and that the metre of the verse regulated the 
time of the music. Again all choral odes were sung in unison ; and this 
effect will be retained in the processional song at the opening of the 
play. The formal choral stasima will, however, be arranged in harmony 
by Mr. Lodge in order to avoid the monotony (to a modern audience) of 
unvaried unison singing. A further innovation will be in the instru- 
mental accompaniment; instead of the single flute or harp usual in 
ancient times there will be three clarinets and one bassoon. A dummy 
flute-player will, however, appear and pretend to accompany the songs of 
the chorus. Apart from the chorals there will be a lyrical duet between 
Clytaemnestra and the leader of the chorus. The training of the chorus 
and of the solo singers will be under the direction of Mr. B. G. Willard, 
Instructor in Public Speaking. The development of the voices of the 
actors will be cared for by Mr. Willard and by Mr. George Riddle, ’74, 
who brings to our assistance the remarkable ability manifested by his 
noble impersonation of Oedipus in 1881. Mr. A. S. Hills, 00, Instructor 
in Public Speaking, will train the actors in dramatic action. 

The Agamemnon offers ample opportunity for spectacular effect. There 
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will be numerous supernumeraries (rapaxopyyypara) of diverse descrip- 
tions — attendants, captives, body-guards, ete. Two chariots, one convey- 
ing Agamemnon, the other the captive princess Cassandra, and each 
drawn by two horses, are to be provided, thanks to the generous interest 
displayed by members of the Porcellian and Alpha Delta Phi Clubs. 
The striking but conventionalized costume of the Greek tragic stage 
would, if imitated in all its details, produce upon a modern audience a 
different impression from that which caused certain ancient spectators, on 
seeing and hearing for the first time a tragic actor padded, masked, and 
mounted on the high cothurnus, to flee in consternation from the theatre. 
Our actors will not wear tragic masks nor will they be elevated on high- 
soled buskins that might prove all too dangerous for our inexperienced 
east. But it is not even certain that the cothurnus was actually used in 
the time our play is set; as has been shown by one of our graduate 
students, Mr. Kendall K. Smith, in the last number of the Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology (vol. xv1). The characteristic rich dress 
of the actors will be reproduced in considerable detail: a bright tunic 
(xttwv) reaching to the feet and furnished with long sleeves, and over 
this is a long and brilliant mantle ((udrov) covering a large part of the 
body. 

The cast is made up of students from various departments of the 
University. T’o their arduous task of presenting a Greek play under such 
novel and trying conditions they have brought a spirit of enthusiasm 
that is contagious. The selection of the parts was made shortly before 
Commencement, 1905, and since the beginning of the present academic 
year study and rehearsals have been constantly going on. The under- 
mentioned cast includes possible ‘ understudies’ or alternatives. In case 
both candidates for one réle are finally considered worthy of a place, 
such distribution can be made, since there will be two performances. 


j P. H. Noyes, ’06, 


Agamemnon, | A. L. Benshimol, ’07. 
H. 8. Wyndham-Gittens, L. S. S., 706, 

Clytaemnestra, R A. Moore, 1 G. 
Cassandra, A.S. A. Brady, ’08. 
Terald { D. Gardiner, ’07. 
— (H.C. Washburn, ’06. 

, j A. L. Benshimol, ’07, 
Aegisthus, (L. Carroll, 1 G. 

\ M. C. Clapp, 707, 

Watchman, (B. H. Gordon, 03. 
Leader of the Chorus, F. H. Birch, 2 L. 


It may be of interest to put on record the poster issued for the first 
trial of candidates for the chorus. 
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The following men are now in training: First Tenors: A. G. EI- 
dridge, L. S. S., 08, C. McK. Eldridge, 07, R. V. Magers, 1 G., S. F. 
Strother, sp. Second Tenors: J. W. Appel, 06, G. Bettman, 2 L., E. N. 
Fales, 08, N. B. Groton, 07, B. N. Langstaff, 08. First Bass: K. 
Altrocchi, 08, F. H. Birch, 2 L., 8. B. Luce, 09, J. J. Rowe, ’08, J. L. 
Swarts, ’08. Second Bass: M. Adelsheim, 09, B. Crocker, 09, R. E. 
MeMath, ’08, H. H. Perry, 07, LeR. J. Snyder, ’08. 

The Musical Committee consists of Professors Gulick, 90, Morgan, 
’81, Howard, ’82. The General Committee in charge of the play consists 
of Professors Gulick, W. F. Harris, 91, and the writer of this notice, for 
which he alone is responsible. In a later number of the Magazine more 
precise statements may be made, when various details will have been 
decided on. 

Herbert Weir Smyth, ’78. 





THE WINTER QUARTER. 


The Corporation has recently voted that beginning with the academic 
year 1906-07, a supplementary charge of $20 a full course, and $10 
a half-course for all courses under the Faculty of Arts and gnange in 
Sciences which a student takes in excess of the number re- Tuition Pee. 
quired for a full year’s work, be coupled with the present general tuition- 
fee of $150. Thus a student in the College will in future be charged at 
the rate of $20 per full course for each course taken in excess of five in 
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his Freshman year, and in excess of four in each subsequent year. A 
student in the Scientific School will be similarly charged for all courses 
in excess of the number, whether prescribed or elective, which his pro- 
gram each year requires. A student in the Graduate School will be 
charged the supplementary fee for each course in excess of five during 
his first year, and in excess of four in subsequent years. 

The object of the change is two-fold. First, it will bring about a closer 
adjustment between the amount of instruction taken and the amount of 
tuition paid by each student, and will decrease the inequality between the 
fees paid by those who take the A.B. in three years and those who take 
it in four. Next, the new arrangement will diminish the loss of revenue 
consequent on the growing popularity of the three-year degree, a loss 
which explains a large share of the deficits which have marked the past 
three years. A few words, however, should be added by way of explana- 
tion and modification of these two statements. In the first place neither 
the diminution of the inequality between the fees paid by the three- and 
the four-year man, nor the gain in funds to the University consequent on 
the new regulation will be as great as would at first sight appear. Statis- 
tics show that only about six per cent. of the men who take their degree 
in three years take six courses a year throughout their College course; it 
is chiefly through anticipated studies or work done in the summers that 
they get ahead of the four-year men. Obviously no revenue can be derived 
from these anticipated and summer courses under the new arrangement, 
so that the financial change involved is just so much the less. It should 
also be noticed, incidentally, that for this same reason, the diminution in 
the popularity of the three-year degree consequent on its increased cost 
under the new regulation, will probably be less than some have antici- 
pated. Finally, a word or two remains to be added by way of explana- 
tion of the relation of the new arrangement to the Teachers’ Endowment 
Fund. When the call for that fund brought forth such a generous re- 
sponse from the alumni, it was no doubt popularly supposed that the 
financial footing of the University had been made secure and her general 
expenses provided for with certainty for many years to come. This, how- 
ever, is very far from the truth. The Teachers’ Endowment Fund is pre- 
cisely what its title implies, — a fund not only limited to the payment of 
salaries, but restricted exclusively to the increase of salaries. It has added 
nothing to the unrestricted capital of the University. It has done nothing 
towards diminishing the large annual deficits — in the neighborhood of 
$30,000 or $40,000 — which the accounts of the past three years have 
shown, and which have been made up out of the so-called Insurance and 
Guaranty Fund, which has thereby been nearly wiped out. Some fresh 
means had of necessity to be devised to meet these deficits, and it is to be 
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hoped that such additional revenue as may accrue from the new regula- ii 
tions in regard to the tuition-fee will do something towards effecting that H 
end. 


The revised registration statistics of the University, as povisea 
given in the Catalogue for the current academic year, are =—" 
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Dissatisfaction has recently been expressed in many quarters with the 
present admission requirements to Harvard College and the Scientific 
School. Complaints are heard that there has been a total aamission 
lack of uniformity and system in the examinations, that ‘¢d™ements. 
owing to the large number of different committees which have hitherto 
dealt with the different classes of candidates, a great deal of unfairness 
has resulted, and lastly, that throughout the attitude of the College has 
been rather one of hostility than friendliness to those who seek admis- 
sion —that it has emphasized the necessity of keeping the unfit man 
out, rather than that of getting the well-fitted man in. A considerable 
number of persons well informed in educational matters have even gone 
so far as to assert that the defects of Harvard’s entrance requirements 
are the chief cause of the recent dimunition in her numbers. It was to 
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remedy these defects that Harvard last year became a member of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, but unfortunately the beneficent 
results of that step were almost nullified by the fact that a considerable 
number of departments were unwilling to accept the Board Examin- 
ations as the equivalent of the Harvard ones in the subjects which came 
under their supervision. This year, however, arrangements have been 
made for the substitution of the Board Examinations for the regular 
Harvard ones in a larger number of subjects than before. The list now 
includes Elementary Greek, Latin, French, German, Greek and Roman 
History, Algebra, Plane and Solid Geometry, and Physics, and Advanced 
Greek, German, French, History, Algebra, Logarithms and Trigono- 
metry, and Solid Geometry. It will therefore be possible henceforth for 
a candidate for admission to Harvard College or the Scientific School to 
pass the required number of points by taking only the Board examin- 
ations, save that such a candidate’s advanced subjects must not include 
either Advanced Latin or Chemistry, since in these two topics the sub- 
stitution of the Board examinations for the regular Harvard ones has not 
yet been permitted. Besides this acceptance of an increased number of 
the Board examinations as the equivalent of the Harvard ones, another 
important step towards the simplification and rendering uniform of the 
admission requirements for different classes of students (including those 
of students admitted to advanced standing from other universities and 
colleges) was taken by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences at its meeting 
of Dec. 19. Hitherto there have been no less than five different com- 
mittees to deal with the different kinds of applicants for admission to 
courses of instruction under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, — academic, 
an arrangement which inevitably caused 





special, scientific, etc., etc., 
an enormous amount of irregularity, unfairness, and misunderstanding. 
At the above-mentioned meeting, the Faculty voted that a single com- 
mittee be appointed to exercise the functions hitherto exercised by the 
five different ones. It is perhaps needless to add that the duties of the 
new body will of necessity be most arduous; but it is hoped that the very 
desirable simplification and regularization of the entrance requirements 
which the new arrangement should bring about will be sufficient to 
justify the change. 


Emerson Hall, the new building of the Department of Philosophy, 
was formally opened on Wednesday, Dec. 27. The date was chosen to 
New buila- coincide with the annual meeting of the American Philoso- 
=. phical and American Psychological Associations which held 
their first sessions in the Hall on Wednesday morning for the discussion 
of papers. A luncheon was afterwards given by the Corporation in the 
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Living-Room of the Union, and in the afternoon the formal exercises for 
the opening of the new building began. Prof. Miinsterberg presided, 
and addresses were made by President Eliot and Dr. E. W. Emerson, ’66, 
son of the philosopher. Other sessions of the Philosophical and Psycho- 
logical Associations occupied the rest of the afternoon and evening and the 
two following days. — It is expected that the new Medical School Build- 
ings will be thrown open for the reception of the American Medical 
Association which holds its annual meeting in Boston on June 5, 6, 7, 
and 8 next. Over 12,000 persons are expected to be present, and the 
Medical School is certainly most fortunate in having an opportunity to 
inaugurate its new quarters under such auspicious circumstances. The 
reception of the Medical Association next June, however, is not to be 
made the occasion of the formal opening of the new buildings; that 
ceremony will not take place until the end of next September. It is 
gratifying, incidentally, to note, that the Dental School has purchased 
a site adjacent to the new buildings of the Medical School, and that the 
establishment of a new building thereon, planned in such a way as to 
harmonize with the new Medical School, may be expected as soon as a 
fund sufficient for erection, equipment, and substantial endowment can be 
collected. At present the work of the School is greatly hampered by 
the inadequacy of its present quarters near the Massachusetts Hospital 
on North Grove St., and it is sincerely to be hoped that the means to 
enable it to build on its new site will soon be forthcoming. — The 
remodeled and enlarged building of the Harvard Club of New York 
City was formally opened on Dec. 7. A. S. Fox, ’69, President of the 
Club, presided, and President Eliot, Hon. J. H. Choate, ’52, Edward 
Wetmore, 60, and J. J. Higginson, ’57, spoke. The Columbia, Prince- 
ton, Pennsylvania, Yale, and Cornell clubs were represented by their 
respective presidents or secretaries, as were also many of the Harvard 
clubs from other cities. The meeting was marked by an outburst of 
enthusiasm and loyalty which augurs well for the increased success and 
influence of the Club in its new quarters. Certainly it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a more perfect building than that which the Club now 
possesses. The large Hall at the back is one of the most beautiful rooms 
in the country, and rivals the Living-Room in the Union in the stateliness 
and dignity of its proportions. There has of late been more activity than 
ever before among the different Harvard clubs all over the country. 
There are now more than forty of these organizations throughout the 
United States, and they accomplish a most useful and important work in 
increasing the national reputation and influence of the University 


A Collection of Classical Antiquities, the nucleus of which was given 
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by Dr. George J. Pfeiffer, of Watertown, has recently been installed in 
o Sever 25, and Dr. G. H. Chase, 96, has been appointed 
ollection uM . . 

of Classical curator of it. Dr. Pfeiffer’s gift, which is to be known as 
Antiquities. the Pfeiffer-Hartwell Collection, in memory of the wife of 
the donor, comprises some 60 small Greek vases, a considerable num- 
ber of fragments of others, Greek terra-cotta figurines, fragments of 
Roman pottery, and ornamental marbles, and Etruscan black ware, speci- 
mens of Roman bricks, mosaics and building materials, and 1200 valu- 
able photographs. It has been supplemented and increased by gifts and 
loans from other friends of the Classical Department, among which may 
be specially mentioned a series of fragments of early Greek pottery, per- 
manently loaned by Mr. G. H. Browne, ’78, of Cambridge, and over 90 
duplicate specimens of Greek and Roman coins loaned by Dr. Maleolm 
Storer, ’85, from the coin collection in the University Library. Several 
other interesting and valuable artistic and archaeological objects, photo- 
graphs, casts, and reliefs already in the possession of the Classical De- 
partment, complete the present tale of a collection which, though small, 
is already helpful and useful to students of archaeology, and promises 
considerably to increase in the near future. A fuller account of it, by 
Dr. Chase, is printed in this Magazine. 


A recent decision of the Corporation has changed in several important 
respects the method of assigning rooms in the College Yard. For the 
College rooms Past year or two, the Yard dormitories have been reserved 
and thedormi- exclusively for undergraduates, and preference has been 
a. given to Seniors in Holworthy, Stoughton, and the Middle 
Entry of Thayer. By the recent vote of the Corporation the Yard rooms 
have all been thrown open to all members of the University, with a pre- 
ference to Seniors in Holworthy, Hollis, and Stoughton. At the same 
time the Corporation has consented to reserve Conant Hall next year for 
the particular use of students in the Graduate School, to reduce the prices 
of rooms there, and finally to make certain interior re-arrangements 
which, it is hoped, will render the building more attractive. Among 
these interior re-arrangements may be mentioned the construction of an 
exercise-room and a fives-court in the basement, and, more important 
still, the throwing together of two suites at the south end of the building 
on the first floor so as to form a large common room or living-room, 
which may be used for social gatherings, meetings of the Graduate Club, 
and of the various departmental clubs. A similar living-room has also 
been fitted up in Perkins, and others will soon follow in Weld, Thayer, 
and Walter Hastings. 

These different changes must be considered from two aspects, the finan- 
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cial and the social. It is obviously necessary that the various College 
rooms should be made to pay better than they have done in the past few 
years, since the tendency to live in private dormitories has become so 
marked. It is probable that both the throwing open of the Yard rooms 
to all members of the University, and also the restriction of Conant to 
Graduate Students, though they may at first seem contradictory measures, 
will serve to promote that end. Conant is so far removed from the prin- 
cipal College centres of activity that it is very difficult to get undergrad- 
uates to room there at all, so that their exclusion will mean little or no 
loss, while the reservation of this hall for Graduate Students and the new 
arrangements for their comfort ought to make it more attractive to this 
constituency. It is at least an interesting experiment, and if it proves 
successful it will probably be repeated in other College dormitories out- 
side the Yard. On the other hand, it seems probable that a good num- 
ber of students in the Graduate and Professional Schools will avail 
themselves of the opportunity to room in the College Yard which the 
other decision of the Corporation affords. Incidentally, it should be 
noted that the statements which have been made about the Corporation’s 
finding it impossible to fill the rooms in the Yard are not exactly true. 
With a few trifling exceptions, the Corporation have had no trouble in 
filling the Yard rooms: the difficulty has been that by reserving for 
undergraduates alone the Yard dormitories (which are of course by far 
the most desirable), the general attractiveness of the list of College rooms 
has been much diminished; students other than undergraduates have 
been increasingly reluctant to apply for College rooms because they have 
felt that at best they could only secure the less desirable ones outside, 
which have, in consequence, been the ones to be left vacant. By giving 
all the members of the University who choose to apply a chance to draw 
a Yard room, it is hoped that a larger number than before will avail 
themselves of the opportunity, and that the dormitories outside the Yard 
will in this way be filled up. The institution of common rooms in the 
different buildings will also doubtless increase the popularity of the Col- 
lege dormitories, and probably more than repay the Corporation for the 
expense involved in fitting them up. 

Secondly, we come to the social aspect of this recent decision. Ever 
since the first setting of the current towards the private dormitories out- 
side, strenuous efforts have been made to induce the students to remain 
in the College buildings. There have been two distinct phases of this 
effort to “boom the Yard.” The first was the attempt to turn the cur- 
rent back by placing prominent and popular upper-classmen in the Yard 
rooms, an attempt which certainly has conspicuously failed of success. 
The second phase through which the College is at present passing is an 
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attempt to bring all undergraduates into the Yard 1n their Senior year, 
to segregate the Senior Class in College dormitories. That this phase 
has not yet reached its final stage is proved by the fact that the Corpor- 
ation still consent to give preference to Seniors in Hollis, Holworthy, 
and Stoughton; but, on the other hand, the throwing open of the Yard 
rooms in general to all members of the University is of course a severe 
blow to the plan, and is regarded by the Crimson as marking “ the 
failure of a long attempt to develop the Yard as a social unit in the Col- 
lege life.” President Eliot, in a speech in the Union, Jan. 9, pointed 
out a variety of cogent reasons against Class segregation in College dor- 
mitories, and afterwards answered at length a variety of questions from 
the floor. To judge from the editorial in the Crimson the next morning, 
there is at least a certain section of the undergraduate body which is 
not led to take his point of view; but, however that may be, the facts 
to-day certainly agree far more closely with the principles laid down by 
President Eliot than with those advocated by those who disagreed with 
him. Class segregation in the private dormitories outside is of course 
out of the question, and the experience of the past ten years has plainly 
shown that legislation, preferences, and admonitions are alike powerless 
to stem the general current of the majority of the undergraduates towards 
those private dormitories. It would therefore seem to be the part of 
wisdom to recognize frankly that there are grave disadvantages as well 
as advantages in social organization along Class lines, that as a result of 
the great growth of the University, the introduction of the elective sys- 
tem, and other causes, it has long since been outgrown, and therefore to 
abandon all efforts to revivify it, and aim instead at securing some new 
and more practical modus vivendi to take its place. 


The termination of the recent football season was the signal, as was 
expected, for the appearance of a number of violent attacks upon the 
Football game as at present played, some of which were well informed, 
reform. and others only superficially. In several universities foot- 
ball was promptly abolished by the authorities; in many others such 
abolition was threatened. At Harvard, in response to the request of 
Coach Reid, a committee was appointed in early December by the Ath- 
letie Association of Harvard Graduates to consider and recommend 
changes which would eliminate the objectionable features of the game. 
This committee consisted of Dean L. B. R. Briggs, ’75; Dr. E. H. Nichols. 
86; W.C. Forbes, 92; W. H. Lewis, / 95; R. D. Wrenn, 95; W. T. 
Reid, Jr., 01; and Lorin F. Deland. It worked diligently, patiently. 
and effectively for four weeks, and finally in early January submitted a 
report to the effect that in its opinion the game possessed too many excel- 
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lent features to be abandoned, but that it should be radically modified. 
The modifications it proposed may be briefly summarized as follows: 
(1) Provisions for the increased number and efficiency of the officials. 
(2) Increased penalties for unfair, ungentlemanly, and brutal play. 
(3) Creation of a “neutral zone” between the opposing lines, so as to 
prevent unnecessary personal contact and make the game more visible. 
(4) Legalization of a forward pass between the 25-yard lines by any 
player who has not advanced beyond the line of scrimmage. (5) Increase 
of the distance to be gained in 3 downs from 5 to 10 yards. 

Meantime the Board of Overseers, acting on the recommendation of 
its committee on physical training, athletic sports, ete., voted at a meet- 
ing held Jan. 10, 1906, to request the Athletic Committee to permit no 
further games of intercollegiate football at Harvard until it had reported 
to the Overseers what changes it proposed in the game, and until that 
report had been acted upon and approved by both the Governing Boards. 
The Athletic Committee, to which the vote of the Overseers was at once 
transmitted, and before which the changes proposed by the Graduates 
Committee had already been laid, replied by a unanimous vote in favor of 
the continuance of football at Harvard provided the game could be changed 
in a way acceptable to it. Whether or not it regards the changes pro- 
posed by the Graduates Committee as “acceptable” does not at present 
appear. On Feb. 6, the Faculty of Arts and Sciences ranged itself along- 
side the Board of Overseers by voting that in its opinion “ intercollegiate 
football should be prohibited to Harvard students in 1906, and until 
a reasonable game of football shall have been formulated and fully exem- 
plified in the practice of individual colleges.” This vote, however, is only 
an expression of opinion, and, except as such, does not in any way alter 
the situation. 

Outside, the situation has been considerably simplified by the recent 
amalgamation of the so-called Old Committee on Rules, consisting of the 
representatives of several of the more important Eastern Universities, and 
the newer and much larger organization, the National Intercollegiate 
Football Conference. The amalgamated body is now the sole authorized 
and accredited central institution; it is, apparently, well organized, and 
there is every reason to trust the sincerity of its intentions radically to 
reform the game. But whether or not its legislation will prove satis- 
factory to the Harvard Athletic Committee and Governing Boards, it is 
impossible, at the present date of writing (Feb. 13), to foretell. 
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The King of Siam has recently conferred on Prof. E. H. Strobel, 77, 
of the Law School, the distinguished honor of the Grand yiscenancous 
Cross of the Order of the White Elephant, in consideration 424 Personal. 
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of the notable services rendered by Prof. Strobel in connection with the 
management of Siamese foreign affairs. -The members of the Cercle 
Francais attended the performance of Phédre, by Mme. Sara Bernhardt, 
at the Boston Theatre, on Jan. 26, and afterwards presented to Mme. 
Bernhardt a gold medal. A reception in her honor was also given by 
the Cercle in Cambridge. — The memorial volume, containing the signa- 
tures of the 581 men who contributed to the fund raised a year ago for 
the purchase of Prof. Norton’s library for the University, was formally 
presented to Prof. Norton on Dee. 17.— Prof. W. H. Pickering of the 
University Observatory has been awarded the Lalande prize by the Acad- 
emy of Science in Paris, for the discovery of the ninth and tenth satellites 
of Saturn. Prof. Pickering discovered the former in 1898, and the lat- 
ter in 1905.— The University reception for the annual academic year 
was held at the Harvard Union on Saturday evening, Dec. 16. It was 
given especially in honor of Bishop Lawrence, and was intended to em- 
phasize the gratitude of the University for the founding of the Teachers’ 
Endowment Fund, first suggested by Bishop Lawrence, and collected 
through the efforts of a committee of which he was chairman. — By the 
will of the late John Bartlett, 2 71, of Cambridge, the sum of $10,000 
is bequeathed to the University to establish a scholarship in memory of 
the Rev. Samuel Willard, of the Class of 1659, who was minister at the 
Old South Church in Boston, from 1667 to 1700, and after that date 
Vice-President of Harvard College, with all the powers of President, until 
his death in 1707. — The Library has recently received several valuable 
gifts in money and books, among which may be mentioned a bequest of 
$5000 by the will of the late Stephen Salisbury, ’56, a set of printed 
debates of the Austrian Reichsrath from the Austrian Government, and 
a number of interesting and valuable books on the history and antiquities 
of Scotland, purchased with a fund recently given for the purpose by 
Mr. Alexander Cochrane of Boston. — A tablet and bust of Pres. James 
Walker, ’14, which for nearly 20 years past has adorned the wall of the 
Harvard Church in Charlestown, was given to the College by that church 
on its dissolution last summer, and has been placed on the north side of 
the porch of Appleton Chapel. — The William Belden Noble Lectures for 
1905-06 will be given by Dr. C. C. Hall, of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary of New York, on Feb. 26, 27, March 5, 6,12, and 13. The general 
subject is “The Attitude of Jesus Christ toward Foreign Races and Re- 
ligions.”” — The University Calendar has been expanded into an official 
weekly publication called the Harvard University Gazette. The new organ 
contains first the official announcements for the current week, as the Calen- 
dar has hitherto done ; next such important resolutions, decisions, or other 
legislation by the Governing Boards, Faculties, or Committees as it may 
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seem desirable to publish ; and lastly, from time to time condensed state- 
ments in regard to matters of University interest, lists of learned publica- 
tions by officers of the University, ete., ete. The Gazette is published every 
Saturday during the academic year; the yearly subscription, as in the 
case of the Calendar, is one dollar.— Pursuant to a suggestion in the June 
number of this Magazine, a committee has been organized to devise means 
for making the Alumni Association a more able and efficient servant of 
the University. A report from this committee is expected in the near 
future. —A Harvard Catholic Alumni Association has recently been 
formed under the presidency of Dr. Thomas Dwight, 66. It promises 
to be extremely active and efficient, and incidentally affords an interesting 
evidence of the present entirely non-sectarian character of Harvard. — 
A special service in memory of the late Pres. W. R. Harper, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was held in place of the regular morning prayers in 
Appleton Chapel on Jan. 13. An address was made by Prof. J. H. Beale, 
Jr., 82, who went to Chicago in 1903, on Pres. Harper’s invitation, and 
established there a Law School, on the lines of the School at Harvard. — 
At the Cambridge municipal elections last December, a decisive vote was 
cast in favor of one or more subways from Cambridge to Boston. The way 
is now clear for the passage of a bill by the State legislature authorizing 
the Boston Elevated Railway Co. to construct two subways from Har- 
vard Square, one under Cambridge St. to the new Charles River Dam, 
the other under Massachusetts Ave. and Main St. to the new Cambridge 
Bridge. It is probable that work on these subways will be begun next 
spring. — By a recent vote of the Corporation it was decided that the 
new Law School building which is to be begun this spring should be 


called Langdell Hall. 
R. B. Merriman, ’96. 





HARVARD CLUB OF NEW YORK CITY. 


The Harvard Club of New York City was founded in 1865 by a few 
enthusiasts, who wished to keep alive the Harvard spirit in this commercial 
centre, which seemed so far away from Cambridge. The plan originally 
was to meet once a year for a dinner, where all Harvard men were wel- 
come. Occasional monthly meetings were held, but the Club did not 
gather regularly until it rented a home of its own, in 1886. This house, 
11 West 22d St., in a few years proved entirely inadequate for the 
rapidly increasing membership. 

In 1890 a committee was appointed, and it was determined to build 
a permanent home for the Club, if sufficient funds were forthcoming. 
Subscriptions were generously made by members of the Club for the next 
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two years. The committee having the matter in charge purchased 27 and 
29 West 44th St. in 1892. In those days, this street was filled with 
stables and there was little attraction for a club. The Berkeley School 
(now the Mechanics’ Library), the Berkeley Lyceum, and the Brearley 
School were the only modern buildings in the street. How well this 
committee looked into the future can be seen by walking through 44th St. 
to-day. 

Since the Harvard Club House was started, Delmonico’s and Sherry’s 
have been permanently established on the Fifth Avenue corners, and the St. 
Nicholas Club, the New York Yacht Club, the Yale Club, the City Club, 
the Bar Association, four large apartment houses, and finally the great 
Hippodrome have located on 44th St., between Fifth and Sixth Avenues. 
The Century Club and the Racquet and Tennis Club had been previously 
built on West 43d St., but the Harvard Club was the pioneer in 44th 
St. and is in the centre of what is called the Club District to-day. 

In the beginning, pressure was brought to bear on the committee to buy 
but a single lot, and after 50 feet frontage had been purchased in 44th 
St., it was, at first, thought wise for the Club to use only 35 feet ; but, 
fortunately, better counsel prevailed, and the building was started with 
50 feet frontage on 44th St. and 50 feet depth, occupying half of the 
land owned by the Club. 

Mr. Charles F. McKim, h ’90, was the architect, and Messrs. King,’ 53; 
Blagden, 56; Beaman, 61; Van Duzer, ’75, and Sherwood, ’77, were 
the Building Committee. 

Mr. Lloyd McKim Garrison, in his account of New York’s Harvard 
House, in the Graduates’ Magazine for September, 1894, thus describes 
the old Club House : 


‘* The house is a three-story building, whose simple and sincere exterior of ‘ Harvard 
brick ’ (laid, like that of the Harvard gates, in Flemish bond) and Indiana limestone, 
is reminiscent of Holworthy, the Gates, and of the old Hancock and Tudor houses 
which used to adorn Beacon Hill. Our frontispiece needs little comment, except that 
the three dates carved beneath the Harvard arms — 1636, 1865, 1893 — are respectively 
the dates of foundation of College, Club, and House ; that behind the solid columns 
of the portico is a white door opening into a white colonial vestibule ; and that the 
final door admitting the visitor to the club is of dark mahogany, with single panels of 
great beauty. 

‘* Within is a broad hallway finished in red, with a big fireplace at one end, and an 
ample staircase, with slender white balusters surmounted by a heavy mahogany rail. 
The hallway is full of light, from the windows on the street, from another window 
above the stairs which lead into the basement, and from those in the grill-room. Its 
floor is of hard wood, and a big red rug is spread over it, which accords with the loyal 
color scheme of all the rooms on the ground floor. 

‘The grill-room opens from the hall to the right of the stairs, and its windows look 
upon the little lawn at the rear of the building, which will one day be built upon. A 
pantry connects with it by a swinging door. At the eastern end of the hall is a recep- 
tion room, fronting upon the street. To the right and left of the vestibule are little 
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official rooms ; and the western end of the hall, in proportion with the reception-room, 
is extended to the outer wall, and is also lighted from the street, which runs, speaking 
roughly, east and west, the house being on the northerly side of the street. 

“* Half a flight up the staircase is a broad landing, with a fine great window looking 
out on the green yard. A tall eight-day clock adds to the dignity of the stair. At 
the next half-flight one enters the western end of the library, which is a stately room, 
running the whole fifty feet along the front of the club, very high ceiled, and furnished 
simply but richly in oak and dark green, in refreshing contrast to the prevailing reds 
of the club’s interior. 

‘The windows upon the steeet, which open upon balconies of wrought iron, are of 
great height, and flood the room with light and, when opened, with air. A supper- 
room, corresponding to the grill-room, above which it is, leads from the library, from 
which it is separated only by folding doors — a device which adds to the spaciousness 
of the larger room, as the smaller rooms on the first floor add to that of the hall. Tall 
and well-filled bookeases run along the walls of the library, from the top of which 
look down two cheery busts of Emerson and Holmes, presented by Mr. Evert J. 
Wendell, ’82. Above the eastern fireplace is a large painting of President Eliot ; an 
inferior one of the late Dr. Peabody hangs opposite. 

‘* The third floor has a similar air of amplitude gained by wide doorways and the 
connection of rooms, and comprises a large billiard-room, a committee-room, and two 
smaller card-rooms. Here are hung several pictures of varying value and interest, 
placards, and other souvenirs of the College, which will now no doubt be greatly 
added to. 

‘** The woodwork of the interior of the building is white, and the general effect of 
the interior as a whole is one of age, refinement, and tranquillity.” 


Many men thought there were too many clubs in New York City and 
that there would be no field for a college club. So strong was this feel- 
ing that when the original house was built, it was not intended to be a 
club open all the time, but it was planned that the building should con- 
tain the library and household penates and that meetings of the Club 
should be held there once a month. It was finally decided, however, to 
brave criticism and try the experiment of running a club, though still 
limited in many ways. 

As club life developed, in place of the old Alumni Association, the 
necessities and comforts of a modern club were added little by little. It 
was a great triumph to the House Committee at that time when the old 
mat in front of the entrance, with “ HARVARD HOUSE ” on it, gave 
way to one marked “ H.C.” The tadle d’héte dinner was started about 
this time, and for the first few months the average attendance was about 
7 an evening. When this number grew to 12, it was thought that the 
possibilities of the Club had been stretched to the utmost, and yet from 
this same kitchen in the old club-house, over 100 men have dined in an 
evening. It was the aim of the management to give a simple home 
dinner, that a man could eat six days in the week. The price was orig- 
inally 45 cents, but it was found necessary to raise this to 55 cents in the 
old club-house, and the price to-day is 65 cents, which is practically the 
cost. That the Harvard Club made no mistake in coming into being is 
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shown from the action of men from other colleges. After the experi- 
ment had proved successful, other clubs were started, and now Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, and Cornell all occupy their own houses, while the 
smaller colleges have permanent rooms and meeting-places. 

Few of the Harvard men now in New York went to College from this 
city. The opportunities in the Metropolis have drawn them from New 
England, from the West, and from the South— many of them have no 
kith or kin living here. To a man coming from a small home town, 
New York seemed a very lonesome place in the old days. Now, a man 
meets not only his contemporaries whom he knew in College, but becomes 
acquainted with the older graduates in the Harvard Club and need never 
lack a congenial place to spend his evenings, surrounded with memories 
he holds most dear. 

The first catalogue that we have of the Club was issued in 1871. The 
membership at that time was 139. From that time to this, the Club has 
grown rapidly. When the house on 44th St. was opened, there were 
about 700 members, and to-day the Club numbers upwards of 2500. 
Great as was the improvement of the house on 44th St. over the “ hall 
bedroom ” in 22d St., the building in a few years proved inadequate. 

On April 5, 1899, four members of the Club, showing the same fore- 
sight as did the original Building Committee, anticipating the needs of 
the Club, purchased the land in the rear of the Club property through to 
45th St. This they stood ready to turn over to the Club at the cost fig- 
ure when needed. 

In the latter part of 1901, a committee was appointed to look into the 
feasibility of the Club’s purchasing this land and enlarging the club-house. 
As was the case when the matter of the first building on 44th St. was 
considered, some men thought it wiser for the Club to build on the 
50 x 50 ft. lot, owned by the Club, rather than to assume responsibility by 
adding to the property. It was finally decided, however, to buy the land 
through to 45th St., but to confine the building to the original property. 
The idea then was to have the residences which fronted on 45th St. re- 
main intact, to the end that they might carry the land till the Club could 
use it. Then it was found desirable to have some exit on 45th St., so 
that the new building would not interfere with the club-house on 44th St. 

The next advance was to tear down all three houses on 45th St., but 
to confine the new building to the land originally owned by the Club, 
leaving the 45th St. property vacant. This progressed so far that plans 
were drawn to this end, and there is now hanging on the walls of the Club 
the proposed elevation showing the 45th St. land laid down to grass. That 
the Harvard Club should own a pasture in New York City seemed an 
extravagance, and it was finally decided to have the new building cover all 
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of the land through to 45th St. Various plans were most carefully thought 
over by the Building Committee, which was composed of Messrs. James 
J. Higginson, ‘57, Chairman; Edward King, 53; Charles S. Fairchild, 
63; Francis R. Appleton, ’75 ; Robert Bacon, ’80; David Ives Mackie, 
83; Walter Alexander, ’87; and Joseph A. Stetson, 91. Gradually, 
the plans took permanent form. Some of the progressive men, now 
that the Club had so much land, thought it desirable to have a great 
hall for the monthly meetings and for the commons, as is customary in the 
English colleges, — thus came into being Harvard Hall, which is now the 
pride of the Club. Plans for the addition to the club-house were also drawn 
by Mr. McKim, and were under the immediate charge of Mr. Lindeberg 
of Messrs. McKim, Mead & White’s staff, who, though not a Harvard man, 
could not have given more personal interest in carrying out Mr. McKim’s 
idea. Work of excavating was begun early in 1903, and the entire club- 
house was thrown open on September 15, 1905. 

The original land, 50 x 100 ft. on 44th St., was purchased in 1892, at 
a cost of $72,000. This land is conservatively estimated to be worth 
$160,000 to-day. The land on 45th St. was purchased in 1899 for 
$126,000. This land is considered worth $150,000 to-day. The increased 
value of the land is of great importance, as it has enabled the Clubto 
borrow a sufficient sum to put up the additional building. The original 
club-house cost about $40,000. The new building and the remodeling 
of the old have cost about $400,000. Toward the purchase of the land 
and building the old and new houses, about $160,000 has been given to 
the Club. When the new building was started, the Club had already 
paid about $40,000 against the original mortgage of $50,000. The out- 
standing obligations at present are a first mortgage on the Club’s pro- 
perty of $350,000, second mortgage bonds of $50,000, and notes of the 
Club for $50,000. Counting the value of the land to-day at $310,000, 
there is now an investment representing about $750,000. 

It has been thought necessary to raise the dues, in order to put the 
Club on a sound financial basis, and the increase is to be tried for one 
year beginning May 1 next. At the end of that time, it will be known 
exactly what it costs to run the Club and whether the increased dues are 
permanently necessary. The cost to belong to the Club for men just out of 
college has not been raised and remains $10 per annum for the first two 
years. For men two to seven years out of college, the dues have been raised 
$10 a year to $30, and after seven years, the dues have been raised from 
$20 to $40, for resident members. The dues of the Club are still much less 
than those of most city clubs, while the enlarged club-house gives all the 
facilities of the average club. The dues for non-resident members have 
been raised $5 per annum, from $10 to $15, but they can now live at 
the Club, as the twenty bedrooms are specially reserved for them. 
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As the old club-house was only 50 feet deep, and the present house has 
a depth of over 200 feet, the old club is little more than the threshold of 
the enlarged building. The house as it now stands is about six times the 
size of the old building. 

The architects have been wonderfully successful in maintaining the 
homelike simplicity of the old club. The facade on 44th St. remains un- 
changed. The cozy niche by the fireplace on the first floor to the left of 
the entrance has been maintained, though the stairway now starts from 
the centre of the hall, which in the old house was the grill-room. The 
present grill-room, with solid oak paneling to the ceiling, extends over 
the entire width of the lot and is lighted from above through a glass roof 
beneath the well used for air space for the upper stories. Wide doors 
that remain open most of the time give ample approach to Harvard Hall, 
which is reached by passing through the grill-room. This Hall is 100 feet 
long, 38 feet wide, and about 40 feet high. The walls are paneled with 
quartered oak for 18 feet, and above this is Yorkshire granite. The floor 
is made of the same stone, as are two massive fireplaces, on the west 
side, with high mantels supported by pillars. The ceiling is crossed by 
oak beams, with quiet ornamentation in subdued colors. From the ceiling 
are suspended two large chandeliers, beautifully designed, of German 
silver. On the north side are long windows looking out on 45th St. On 
the east side, windows are cut through the stone, letting in light from the 
well, which runs the entire length of the hall, with the exception of a 
large alcove on the east side near the southend. The Hall is used as a 
restaurant, — upwards of 100 men dining there every night. 

On the south side of the Hall is a gallery running the entire width, 
with a smaller baleony above, — one opening on the library and the other 
on the billiard-room. On the panels hang the paintings belonging to the 
Club. The portraits of James C. Carter, ’50, and Joseph H. Choate, 
52, by Sargent, are perhaps the most valuable. The portraits of Presi- 
dent Eliot and Dr. Peabody and copies of portraits of John Winthrop 
and Samuel Eliot remind one of Cambridge. The most recent addition 
to the gallery of the Club is the portrait of Charles S. Fairchild, 63, by 
Miss Cecilia Beaux. Mr. Fairchild was President of the Club during 
the building of the new house. 

A great advantage of the Harvard Club over other clubs in New York 
is that all the living-rooms are on the ground floor. There is little need 
to use the elevator. 

One flight up is the library. A general reading-room, occupying the 
entire space of the old library, extends across the front of the building, 
and to the left at the head of the stairway there is a new room with solid 
bookcases running to the ceiling, and quiet nooks for reading. The pre- 
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sent library is twice the size of that in the old club-house and extends 
northward to Harvard Hall, ending in the gallery at the southern end of 
the hall. There was a nucleus of books when the Club was founded, and 
to have a home for them was one reason for the first house occupied by 
the Club. There has always been a special effort to gather together the 
works of Harvard men. There has been but little money for this purpose, 
but books are given to the Club constantly and the library now numbers 
7113 volumes. 

The third story contains the billiard-room and a meeting-room for the 
Board of Managers and the Admissions Committee. This latter room 
can also be used as a private dining-room, having a separate kitchen at- 
tached to it, which was completely furnished and given to the Club by a 
few loyal members, as was also the Board-room itself. There are ten 
bedrooms on the fourth floor and ten on the fifth, with the necessary bath- 
rooms. These rooms have been furnished by money subscribed from 20 
classes and are dedicated to these classes. In these rooms are being gath- 
ered pictures and memorabilia of each class. Above these are three 
squash-courts, with shower-baths and locker-rooms. 

A graduate of the Class of 1841 recently wrote a friend as follows: 

“‘] stopped in New York over Sunday, and was able to look in on the 
Harvard Club for the first time, and was perfectly delighted with it. 
Hearing much about the new building, I had supposed that it was some- 
thing rather grand and formal, whereas I entered upon this mellow dark 
picturesque homelike place, which made me feel as if I had been there 
many times before.” 

On Thursday evening, Dec. 7, 1905, a celebration was held in the 
club-house on the occasion of the completion of Harvard House and the 
opening of the great Hall. Nearly 1000 men were present, or five times 
as many as attended the similar celebration in 1894, when the old club- 
house had its dedication. The meeting was most enthusiastic and the 
speeches delivered on this occasion are printed elsewhere. 

Thomas W. Slocum, ’90, Sec. 


CELEBRATION OF THE HARVARD CLUB OF NEW 


YORK 


On Dee. 7, 1905, the Harvard Club 
of New York City held a great 
meeting to celebrate the opening of 
the addition to the Club-house at 
27 West 44th St. A detailed account 
of the new quarters, by the secretary, 
Thomas W. Slocum, ’90, is given else- 
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where in this number. Nearly 1000 
persons attended the celebration, in- 
cluding Harvard men from a distance 
and invited guests. The president of 
the Club, Austen G. Fox, ’69, presided, 
and at 9.43 p. M. called the meeting to 
order. 
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PRESIDENT A. G. FOX, ’69, 

We are not surprised, brethren of 
the Harvard Club, when anything is to 
be presented, either to the University 
or in the interest of the University, to 
have the presentation made either by, 
through, or because of some one bear- 
ing the name of Higginson. 


JAMES J. HIGGINSON, ’57. 

Mr. President, and our honored 
guests, and brothers of the Harvard 
Club of New York : I bring you all a 
most cordial and affectionate greeting. 
It is pleasant for me, standing here 
and looking in your faces, to be able to 
say on behalf of the Building Commit- 
tee — “Our work is done. The Build- 
ing is finished.” 

It is many a long day, Sir, back to 
the time when President Fairchild did 
me the honor to ask me to serve as 
Chairman of the Building Committee. 
At that time a considerable sum of 
money had been raised and the col- 
lections were still going on. And here 
I wish to call to your attention a fact 
that seems to me quite extraordinary. 
Of all the men whom I asked to aid 
in collecting money (and there were 
many of them), not a single one re- 
fused to act. I was always met ina 
cheery manner: “ Why, of course I 
will and I’ll do my best.” And they 
did do their best, and what that meant 
— why, go and ask your treasurer, Mr. 
Mackie, at what figure the Fund stands 
now. Now, collecting money is pretty 
poor fun — indeed there is no fun about 
it—and most men detest such work. 
It is one thing for a man out of busi- 
ness, aS was my case, to take off his 
coat and help, but it is quite another 
matter to ask busy men, who have to 
earn their bread and butter, who have 
a dozen different interests begging at- 
tention, to devote time and thought and 
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labor to collecting money, and never 
to have had “No” for an answer! 
Really I call it something extraordin- 
ary and when I think of it I feel pride 
in the members of this Club. 

Of course, I can’t here call by name 
all who helped, and of course, too, it 
would be unfair to make selections, but 
I wish each man who did help in col- 
lecting to know that the Committee 
gives him its hearty, grateful thanks 
for good work rendered. One excep- 
tion and one only I will make. You 
recollect that two summers ago, fear- 
ing that we had not money enough to 
complete this Hall, the Club voted to 
make an issue of $50,000 bonds. Now 
voting an issue of bonds is a simple 
matter and quickly done, but to place 
such bonds is quite another proposition. 
The situation was this : It was exceed- 
ingly important that our contracts for 
work should be made as soon as pos- 
sible in order to prevent delay in the 
completion of this Hall, and also in 
order that the Club might as soon as 
possible realize an income from the use 
of its bedrooms. To place these bonds 
would require weeks and perhaps 
months, yet as prudent business men 
and guardians of the financial credit 
of the Club how could we venture to 
incur liabilities which we might be un- 
able to meet? We were fairly cor- 
nered; wishing to go forward, we were 
bound hand and foot! Out of our 
midst stood up a man who said : “Go 
on with your work! Put out your con- 
tracts! I make myself personally re- 
sponsible for the entire issue of bonds.” 
Now, brothers, I think this was as 
kindly and friendly and loyal an act 
as ever a clubman did for his club, and 
the man who did it was our brother — 
Robert Bacon. 

In this hour of our joy my mind 
turns towards those who have labored 
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with us in this work, and first and fore- 
most to those men of genius — our ar- 
chitects — Mr. McKim, and Mr. Mead, 
and Mr. White, who have shown such 
intense devotion to our interests, who 
have planned and schemed and schemed 
and planned always with the intent to 
give us the most beautiful hall in this 
city. Obstacles to them were ant-hills, 
and impossibilities is not a word to be 
found in their lexicon. Such was their 
devotion that really at times it almost 
seemed to me as though the firm had no 
other work on hand, and as though this 
were their pet lamb, the apple of their 
eye, the only thing for which they 
lived and moved and had their being, 
and now they have brought us to this 
beautiful conclusion. I think we should 
give these gentlemen a most cordial 
and enthusiastic welcome and our 
heartiest, most grateful thanks. 

And when I speak of our architects, 
I have in mind the young gentleman, 
a member of their staff, to whose spe- 
cial care this work was intrusted. I 
mean Mr. Harry Lindeberg. He it 
was whom we always saw. He was 
never too busy to meet us. Every sug- 
gestion that we made was carefully 
considered and where possible adopted. 
Crammed to the mouth with the de- 
tails of the work, he could answer any 
question at any moment. [ used to half 
bother his life out by asking the same 
question over and over again, for I con- 
fess to much thick-headedness in such 
matters, and I found it difficult to 
understand the plans. But Mr. Linde- 
berg was patience itself and never 
wearied of explaining and reéxplaining 
until we all understood. I wish to give 
Mr. Lindeberg my warm, grateful 
thanks, and I want you, brothers, to 
do the same. 

The only regret that I feel to-night 
is that the Building Committee will 


hold no more meetings. My col- 
leagues! You and I have had many a 
meeting, we have never had one un- 
pleasant one. At times we have dif- 
fered about details as a committee 
naturally might, we have never had 
any disagreement and not a particle 
of friction. Our meetings are past and 
over, but the recollection of them will 
remain in our minds as pleasant mem- 
ories. We have watched this building 
from the laying of the corner-stone 
until now, ever with increasing admir- 
ation and delight. We have felt to- 
wards it the kind of tender solicitude 
that a sculptor may feel as he watches 
his statue creep out of the marble, or 
that a painter may feel as he watches 
the slow development of the figures on 
his canvas. We were lovers of the plan 
at the outset, we are lovers of the build- 
ing now, and lovers of it we shall al- 
ways remain. 

Mr. President, I think that this Club 
will prove a bond of union for us all, 
making us not merely more friendly 
the one to the other, but closer friends 
all around, so that when sickness or 
sorrow or loss or any trouble comes to 
a man he may feel not simply that he 
is a member of a club, but that here 
he will be in the midst of friends who 
will rejoice with him in his joy, will 
sympathize with him in his troubles, 
and aid and abet him when help is 
needed. 

I hope that we shall to-night ask 
our friend, President Eliot, to take 
back to Cambridge with him a warm 
expression of the veneration and love 
that we all feel for our dear old Mother 
Harvard, with the added expression of 
our high resolve to strive always to 
become better and worthier sons of 
hers. 

My task is nearly done. Nothing re- 
mains now for me to do or to say, but 
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as representing the Building Commit- 
tee to deliver over to you, Sir, the 
President of this Club, this beautiful 
building with the fervent hope that 
it will be greatly appreciated and 
greatly used. 


PRESIDENT FOX. 

Mr. Higginson, and Gentlemen of 
the Building Committee : On behalf 
of the rest of us I accept with pleas- 
ure and with deep gratitude this re- 
sult of your arduous labors. We can 
never overestimate them. If you de- 
sire to have a full expression of our 
true gratitude, you must find some one 
whose vocabulary is more ample than 
mine. That you have our heartfelt 
gratitude, Mr. Higginson, and Gentle- 
men of the Building Committee, you 
need neither further words from me 
nor further cheers from us all to as- 
sure you forever hencefoward. 

It is a great night for Harvard — 
and as one who must confess that he 
has no drop of New England blood in 
his veins, I say it is a great night for 
New York. This is no mere club-house 
which we have received at the hands 
of Mr. Higginson to-night. It is the 
home of Harvard in the city of New 
York ; and here we mean to see to 
it that there shall be kept alive those 
traditions of the past to which in so 
large a measure Harvard owes her 
prestige of to-day. But, gentlemen, 
those traditions of the past are of but 
small moment unless they serve us as 
inspiration for the future. And that 
is partly what I had in mind when I 
said that it was a great day for New 
York — the town which but few of 
us, perhaps, can call our very own, 
but which, to you who come here and 
make it your home, seems to be no 
less dear —if we may judge by the 
sacrifices which you are willing to 





make to secure her fair fame — than 
it is to us who have lived here, and 
our fathers before us, as long as we 
have lived anywhere on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

This afternoon I took occasion — I 
shall say but a few words, for I am 
but a curtain-raiser here to-night — 
I took a few moments to learn how 
largely had increased the relations be- 
tween New York and Harvard. When, 
in the fall of 1869, Mr. Eliot was in- 
augurated as President of Harvard 
College, there were in the four classes 
but 17 men registered from the city of 
New York, or about 4 to a class. A 
year ago —a catalogue for the pre- 
sent year was not at my disposal — 
there were in the four classes 197 
from the city of New York, or, roughly 
speaking, 50 to a class. In the Law 
School in 1869 there was in all the 
three classes just one man registered 
from the city of New York ; and he 
held the degree of A.B. from Yale. 
A year ago there were in the Law 
School 34 men registered from the 
city of New York ; and the men hold- 
ing Yale’s degree of A.B. numbered 
63. Therefore it is, gentlemen, that 
if Harvard has done a great deal for 
New York, New York has done a great 
deal for Harvard. We have but just 
begun. As one who has some slight 
knowledge on the subject, I may say 
that it was eagerly that the young Har- 
vard men responded to the call for 
volunteer service in the great cam- 
paign which has come recently to so 
successful an issue in this city ; and 
never have the young men of Har- 
vard failed to respond to such a call. 
This building largely represents a de- 
sire that there should be here a Har- 
vard home where the men recently 
out of College can continue their asso- 
ciations of College life. 
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We have had a great gift. I do not 
know that it is generally known — it 
may not even be suspected by more 
than a few — that the very reason 
we are able to be here to-night is 
that members have made gifts to the 
amount of about $160,000 to the Club, 
in order that all, young and old, may 
have this home in New York. And 
these gifts will enable us, with proper 
response by ourselves, to keep the Club 
on a sound financial basis. 

Now, gentlemen, I have only one 
sentiment to offer, and that again re- 
lates to Harvard and New York. Para- 
phrasing somewhat the language of 
Mr. Choate’s late partner, Mr. Evarts: 
“The fame and glory of Harvard and 
New York ; the glory of both shared 
and amplified by the glory of each.” 
We have no greater glory to-night 
than the presence of those who sit 
with us on either side ; and, first of 
all, we are honored by the opportunity 
to welcome Mr. Eliot. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 

Brethren, this is my first look at 
the house of the Harvard Club of New 
York. It gives me the greatest satis- 
faction — this house. Itis handsome; 
it is spacious; but it is also simple; 
and that is a combination we should 
like to have in Cambridge as well as 
in New York. We should like to have 
everything at Cambridge handsome, 
but simple; not luxurious, but whole- 
some and simple. I think the archi- 
tects have achieved just that in this 
building; and it is a good lesson for us 
in Cambridge, as, I dare say, it is a 
good lesson, too, for New York. We 
have no objection at Cambridge to 
riches and the good uses of riches. 
We have every objection to the bad 
uses of riches, to the demoralizing use 
of riches; but beauty, elegance, and 
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dignity we aspire to in Cambridge — 
beauty of site and situation, beauty of 
grounds and buildings, beauty of ar- 
tistie objects; and in some of these 
things I see you are beginning to set 
us a good example here. It will be a 
good example also for the city of New 
York. 

Your president to-night has spoken 
of the extraordinary change in the 
relations of New York and Harvard. 
They are extraordinary indeed. I re- 
call the time, easily within my remem- 
brance, when three or four Harvard 
men whose college renown was high 
ventured to the city of New York — 
the two brothers Choate, for example, 
and James C. Carter. They ventured 
almost alone into this wilderness. How 
many have been their followers ! Just 
think of such a gathering as this of 
Harvard men in the city of New York ! 
It is an extraordinary change within 
about 50 years — all wrought in only 
50 years. It typifies and illustrates 
the very broad, comprehensive change 
in the influence of Harvard Univers- 
ity, and, I may add, in the influence 
of all universities in our country; but 
especially in the influence of Harvard, 
which was a Puritan institution on the 
very edge of our country, almost fall- 
ing into the sea. It was founded in 
the wilderness, in the utmost poverty; 
but how has it grown into an institu- 
tion of national import and influence ! 
And nowhere is that growth of influ- 
ence so fully illustrated as here in this 
great commercial community. It has 
come about, it seems to me, largely 
through the increasing influence of the 
professions — not only the professions 
which we used to call learned, but the 
scientific professions, which equally de- 
serve that honorable name. It has 
come about, too, through the fact that, 
after all is said, it is the influence of 
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ideas well embodied which is preémi- 
nent in our country, and has been from 
the beginning. It is the men of con- 
structive imagination who lead the 
American community. There are 
many men here in this room who per- 
fectly illustrate what I mean by the 
constructive imagination, who invent 
the thoughts, and elaborate the men- 
tal constructions, which have weight in 
determining the destiny of the com- 
munity. American universities have 
contributed in an extraordinary meas- 
ure these products of the constructive 
imagination of man. 

The influence of Harvard has in- 
creased not only in the city of New 
York, but all over the country; and 
reciprocally the influence of this great 
city on Harvard has increased im- 
measurably. This Club illustrates, bet- 
ter than any other gathering of Har- 
vard men, the influence which the sons 
of Harvard, making themselves use- 
ful and prosperous in their respective 
communities, exert on the University 
in Cambridge. We have lately had a 
very striking expression of that influ- 
ence in the most remarkable gift the 
University has ever received — the 
new Teachers’ Endowment Fund. It 
is remarkable in its magnitude; it is 
also remarkable in its motive and in 
the number of men that took part 
in the enterprise — more than 2000 of 
the graduates and friends of the Uni- 
versity. Now, there was one particu- 
lar feature of that successful under- 
taking which was especially interesting 
to me and to the Governing Boards of 
the University : A million dollars of 
that endowment came in one sum from 
New York contributors; and that sum 
of a million dollars was accompanied 
by the only statement we have of the 
use to which the endowment should be 
applied. It was an admirable use, — 
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the increase of the salaries of the teach- 
ers in Harvard College,—and this 
declaration was accompanied by an 
admirable definition of Harvard Col- 
lege, namely, the three departments 
under the charge of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences and known as Har- 
vard College, the Lawrence Scientific 
School, and the Graduate School. 

There is a durable effect of a group 
of Harvard graduates and friends in 
the city of New York on the future of 
Harvard University. You cannot im- 
agine how welcome that particular act 
was to the immediate governors of the 
University. It indicated how greatly 
the sources of supply for the Univer- 
sity have increased — how they have 
spread far beyond the narrow limits 
of Massachusetts and New England. 
How fruitful is this expansion going 
to be in the future ! 

It is a great task, gentlemen, to 
maintain on the eastern edge of the 
country a university based largely, 
chiefly, on endowment, in competition 
with universities which have their 
hands in the public treasuries of many 
liberal states. That is just the situa- 
tion of Harvard. It seeks to maintain 
a leadership among American univer- 
sities, many of which are supported in 
the most liberal spirit from the public 
treasuries of the several states. That 
is more than the sons of Harvard in 
Massachusetts can accomplish alone. 
That great undertaking is going to re- 
quire the aid, the constant aid and 
support, of all the sons of Harvard all 
over this country. 

There is another direction in which 
the influence of New York has been 
important to the University at Cam- 
bridge, namely, in recruiting from 
great new areas and refreshing with 
new zeal the Board of Overseers. This 
Club has had no inconsiderable part 
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in that enlargement and refreshment; 
and there are several gentlemen here 
present who have had a large personal 
share in bringing to Harvard new wis- 
dom and fresh vigor. 

So, gentlemen, you see how deep and 
wide the interest of the Harvard Club 
is in the University, and of the Uni- 
versity in the Harvard Club of New 
York City; because this powerful and 
serviceable set of men has led in these 
enlargements of Harvard influence, 
and is going to lead in the future. 
You have set a pace which other cities 
and other American communities are 
going to emulate in the generations to 
come. 

I am happy to believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, and gentlemen, that the spirit 
which prevails among Harvard men 
in this great city is going to do good 
in the city of New York and in the 
state of New York. I am glad to 
believe that Harvard men, old and 
young, are prepared to render good 
service to the city in which they make 
their livelihood and set up their home 
altars. I am glad to see that the 
younger Harvard men in this Club 
have done their part of late years in 
all efforts to purify the administration 
of the state and the city — and partic- 
ularly have gladly taken such phys- 
ical or bodily risks as are still insepar- 
able from vigorous efforts after good 
government. There are plenty of 
chances in American society for the 
exhibition of courage and a manly 
spirit of adventure beside war; in- 
deed, there is no lack of opportunity, 
gentlemen, in the American commun- 
ity, commercial, industrial, and _polit- 
ical, for the exhibition of courage, 
boldness, and physical enterprise, such 
as befit well-trained sons of Harvard. 
I commend such service to the youth 
of this Club. It does the University 


good—a great deal of good — that 
the youth who go freshly out from the 
University are ready to undertake all 
good civic duties of that description. 
But I suppose, gentlemen, that action 
and reaction between the University 
and the Harvard clubs are about 
equal: we do each other good, and 
nothing but good; and I look forward 
with great hope and courage to the 
future of this Club, acting on the Uni- 
versity, constantly recruited by the 
University, giving expression to the 
ideas of freedom, serviceableness, and 
love of country which are character- 
istic of Harvard. 


PRESIDENT FOX. 

There is no name around which 
cluster brighter memories or warmer 
affections than the name of the two 
brothers Choate. I shall not ask 
them to speak in chorus, but shall call 
upon the younger of the two, our 
friend Mr. Joseph H. Choate — I will 
not give him all his other titles, be- 
cause I do not wish to take your 
time. 


JOSEPH H. CHOATE, ’52. 

Mr. President, and Brethren of the 
Harvard Club: In the family in which 
I was brought up, we were very dil- 
igently taught to observe the rule 
that precedence must be given to the 
older brother; and I don’t think I 
ought to say anything until William 
has been fully heard. But while at 
the Harvard Club we obey its pre- 
sident, and in conformity with his or- 
der I rise to express my great grati- 
fication at being present here to- 
night. 

I got home just in time. I would 
not have missed this occasion for all 
the honors and functions that all the 
embassies in all the countries of the 
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Old World have in store for anybody. 
This is a grander function and a 
greater occasion than any that I wit- 
nessed abroad. It is seven years since 
I had the privilege of appearing before 
you. Physiologists tell us that in seven 
years the physical man completely 
changes his structure. There is not a 
single drop of blood or a single fibre 
in my organism that was there when I 
went away. But from the night be- 
fore I sailed, when you wafted me off 
with all possible blessings of Harvard 
upon my head, until the night before 
I left the other side for home, when, 
surrounded by many admiring friends 
of Harvard, I took part, upon the 
very spot where John Harvard was 
baptized, in the dedication of a me- 
morial of such beauty as John LaFarge 
only could produce, which we hope 
will transmit the memory of our 
founder to all generations, — I am not 
conscious of having for one moment 
forgotten my catalogue, or of having 
had one pulse- or heart-beat that was 
not true to Harvard. 

I recognize the fact that it was to 
my nurture at Harvard that I owed 
the distinction that was conferred upon 
me in being sent to represent my 
country abroad ; and when I entered 
the office of the Embassy and looked 
around me I found that 12 of my pre- 
decessors, from the time of the found- 
ation of the Government, had been 
Harvard men. So I had to live up to 
that record in the best way I could ; 
and it was a source of constant pride 
that I was able to point out to princes, 
ambassadors, ministers, and strangers 
of distinction who came there to see 
me, that the walls around us bore evi- 
dence of the great public service that 
Harvard men had been rendering in 
that very spot for a hundred years and 
more. 
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I hardly know to what other fact 
than my recent return I am indebted 
for being called upon to take part in 
this celebration, this interesting event 
to-night. I believe I am really the 
survivor, and almost the sole survivor, 
of a day 50 years ago when there was 
no such thing as a Harvard Club in 
New York, and none had ever yet been 
dreamed of. It is just 50 years, two 
months ago, since I landed on this 
desert island of New York ; and, com- 
pared with what it is to-night, it was 
truly a desert, because all the Harvard 
men here you could have counted upon 
your fingers and toes. There were two 
or three great divines— Dean Hoff- 
mann, Dr. Bellows, and Dr. Osgood ; 
one or two great physicians — Dr. Wil- 
lard Parker and Dr. John O. Stone ; 
one great lawyer —at least one who 
has since become great, and the great- 
est of all, James C. Carter ; and there 
was his and my most intimate friend, 
one of the most delightful men that 
ever graduated at Harvard, William 
Sidney Thayer, the elder brother of 
Prof. James B. Thayer, whom many 
of you knew, who was the poet of the 
Class of ’50. I remember hearing his 
poem, and I recall one couplet which 
Mr. Longfellow, who sat near me and 
who heard it, said he wished he had 
written himself : 

‘The college bell, whose rattling cannonade 

Storms the air-castles which our sleep has 

made.” 

These and perhaps a dozen others 
were the whole representation of Har- 
vard in New York when I joined their 
feeble ranks. Well, it was a fit repre- 
sentation of the Harvard College of 
that day. I noticed a day or two ago 
by the annual catalogue of the College 
in the year I entered that the entire 
body of students consisted of 320. It 
was before President Eliot had become 
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even a Freshman. The whole company 
of president, officers, and faculty con- 
sisted of about 35 men. And that little 
handful, very distinguished in quality, 
as they were diminutive in quantity, 
who were in New York were a fair 
representation of the spirit and the 
simple habits of those days. We all 
led the “ simple life ” at Harvard. No- 
body had thought of, or had been born 
then to suggest the “strenuous life,” 
which is driving us all so furiously just 
now. I don’t know how we did it, but 
the simplicity of our lives was, I really 
think, the making of us. We went to 
the College pump for our own water. 
We lived in the College commons at a 
dollar and seventy-five cents a week, — 
meat one day and pudding the next,— 
and flourished very bravely upon it. 
But there was, with it all, a very seri- 
ous nurture going on all the time, a 
wonderful discipline ; and I sometimes 
wonder whether, after all, in all the 
progress of modern days, in all the 
multiplication of numbers, in all the 
variety of courses, there has been any- 
thing better, on the whole, developed 
or produced, than that which we were 
served with at Harvard College at 
that earlier date. 

You will let me, I am sure, refer to 
one or two men whom it was my hope 
always to meet on this side upon my 
return, and to receive their loving wel- 
come — men who were most typical 
members of this Club, most significant 
representatives of Harvard in this city 
and this country, and whom it was my 
very great grief to miss when I came 
home. Both of them in their time were 
presidents of the Club. Both of them 
were marked by characteristics most 
peculiar to themselves, which made 
them beloved, honored, admired, al- 
most more than any of their contem- 
poraries; and the first to whom I 


refer, who was very near and dear to 
me, is Charles C. Beaman. Now, Bea- 
man was a most extraordinary man. 
He had a greater genius and capacity 
for friendship than any other whom it 
was ever my pleasure to know. It 
seemed as though he was next of kin, 
near brother, dear friend, to every 
member of the Harvard Club. He 
spent his days and nights in the offices 
of friendship and affection, and I can- 
not look over your ranks and not find 
him among you, without feeling that 
some real virtue went out when he 
ceased to be. 

Then there was another dear friend 
of mine, to whom President Eliot has 
already referred, James C. Carter — 
a wholly different man, a far greater 
intellectual person, a man of wonder- 
ful brain and of marvelous dignity 
and strength of character, who con- 
ferred upon Harvard infinitely great 
honor by his life and example for fifty 
years in this great city which he 
adorned by its citizenship and public 
spirit. You all knew and honored 
him. He was really one of the greatest 
intellectual products that Harvard has 
sent forth. He very properly and 
easily held his place as the chief per- 
sonage at the American bar. I have 
had the pleasure within the last few 
days of reading a precious legacy that 
he has bequeathed to his profession 
and to his country —I mean a course 
of lectures that he had in his later 
years, after retiring from the practice 
of his profession, prepared for delivery 
at the Harvard Law School ; but when 
he had put the finishing touch to the 
last lecture he was called away. I 
believe that they will take rank with 
the best essays on the Philosophy of 
the Law that have yet been written, 
and I am glad to hear that they are to 
be published. 
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Now, when we contemplate the 
characters of two such men as these, 
Iam a good deal in doubt whether, 
after all, it is not the stuff that is born 
in men, rather than their nurture and 
environment, that makes them what 
they are. The change in Harvard 
methods of discipline began since the 
graduation of the last of them — Mr. 
Carter graduated in 1850, and Mr. 
Beaman in 1860. If the new discipline 
and the new culture can graduate bet- 
ter and nobler men, men more useful 
to the community, greater ornaments 
to the country, it will be well, and 
still better always for Harvard in 
the future. 

I had the pleasure, when I was on 
the other side of the water, of ming- 
ling on the most fraternal terms with 
the officers and the students of many 
of the great universities, — at Oxford, 
at Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
St. Andrews, —and I found always 
that the character and influence and 
relative position of Harvard were 
thoroughly understood and appreci- 
ated. Her leadership was universally 
recognized, and it was also recognized 
everywhere that she owed her leader- 
ship in large measure to the character, 
the power, and the labors of one man 
—and that man our acknowledged 
leader, our President since 1869. And 
while they never failed to express their 
admiration for him, they also expressed 
their regret that at the proper season, 
which happened also to be the season 
of our own Commencement that de- 
tained him at home, he could not cross 
the water and visit their classic shades 
and receive the emphatic recognition 
with which they yearned to honor 
him — the honorary degrees which, in 
default of his presence, they had to 
bestow upon much less worthy ob- 
jects. 
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PRESIDENT FOX. 

I have in mind that you will resent 
just a little bit, as New Yorkers, Mr. 
Choate’s reference to our city as being 
in the early fifties nothing but a desert. 
However, you never can tell what will 
happen when the wizard’s wand begins 
to wave ; and if rumor have any foun- 
dation at all, he was not here very long 
before he succeeded in making some 
of the sands of that desert assume 
a very unmistakably Pactolian hue. 
Now, Mr. Wetmore, come forward, if 
you please, and let us hear from you 
once again. 


EDMUND WETMORE, ’60. 

Mr. President, and gentlemen: 
When I look about this place and see 
all the evidences of our flouzishing 
condition, our number, and, as I first 
understood from the President, our 
wealth (his last remark casting some 
doubt upon that), I am filled with 
pride and recognize in this formal re- 
opening of our Club-house with this 
beautiful annex, what a long step has 
been taken in the progress of Harvard 
in this city — a step towards municipal 
ownership which shall consist in Har- 
vard owning the whole town. 

As Mr. Fox has said, this is not a 
mere club-house; it is rather —as 
Memorial Hall is in Cambridge —a 
standing reminder of the power and 
influence of Harvard and the zeal and 
loyalty of her sons ; and whether the 
pleasure we feel at such an evidence 
of Harvard’s progressive spirit brings 
with it the expectation that we are to 
be subjected to the demoralizing in- 
fluences of wealth mentioned by the 
President, or whether, as we have 
sometimes heard, we learn that the 
price of progress is poverty, makes no 
difference. Whatever the event, this 
beautiful home is worth all it has cost, 
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and all it can cost — worth it in the 
pleasure it gives, in the dignity it con- 
fers, in the renewed efforts which it 
inspires. One cannot but be im- 
pressed, coming here the first time, 
with the vastness of this hall —em- 
blematic of Harvard’s expansion. The 
first time I saw it from the brink of 
that lofty gallery, I could not help 
remembering the statement of the little 
girl who, on the edge of a precipice, 
shrunk back and said she was afraid 
she should “fall into the view.” Its 
spacious dimensions are a reminder of 
the fact that Harvard has become not 
only, as the President has said, na- 
tional ; it has become a “ world-power.” 
Harvard’s influence has gone far be- 
yond the boundaries of our own coun- 
try. Her watch-tower for the stars is 
built on a peak of the Andes. Her 
teachers are listened to to-day in the 
halls of Europe. Emperors bring 
their gifts to her doors. Warring 
nations have listened to the noble 
counsels of peace falling from the lips 
of one of her sons who stands among 
the foremost of the magistrates of the 
earth. And this progress — this high 
place that she has won — has been 
reached by gradual steps, slow and 
short at first for many years ; swift 
and long during the past few dec- 
ades. And that wonderful advance 
of later years, we owe, beyond all else, 
as Mr. Choate has said, to the intel- 
lect, the energy, the untiring devotion 
of the present honored head of the 
University. Well might he inscribe 
upon these walls hoc feci. For had he 
not made Harvard what she is to-day, 
we would not have dared and would 
not have been able to build this beau- 
tiful home for ourselves and our suc- 
cessors in this great city. 

And now, it only remains for us to 
remember one thing ; if Harvard is to 
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keep the high place that she has won, 
she must work for it. It is not what 
she has done in the past, however glo- 
rious, but what she is doing now, that 
must determine her place among the 
universities of the country. It is a 
delightful thing to look back at the 
past —such a past as we have. The 
just pride that we feel in investigating 
the deeds of our ancestors may serve 
as an offset to the mortification we feel 
in investigating the deeds of our con- 
temporaries ; but it is with the present 
that we have to deal. We had some 
good words from President Roosevelt 
at the last Commencement on the Har- 
vard spirit ; and it is that spirit, if we 
keep it alive, which must furnish the 
vital force to enable us to hold our own 
amid the conditions and competitions 
of the present time. It is the spirit 
that animates the great body of stu- 
dents and teachers at Cambridge and 
is kept up by the great body of the 
alumni through the country, and the 
nearer these two bodies are brought 
together the greater their influence. 
We have here in this building a little 
Harvard that keeps us, who live in this 
city, in touch with Cambridge ; and the 
more the University residents, both 
students and teachers, make this their 
home while in New York, the greater 
will be the benefit, both to them and 
to ourselves. 

If I could characterize Harvard in 
a phrase, I should say that it means 
deeds, rather than words — deeds, 
rather than words. Hastily spoken 
words sometimes bring inconvenience; 
but I may say, as we are all here, what 
it is not necessary to say, as it only 
expresses what we all feel and know, 
that we maintain no claim for our- 
selves that requires us to disparage our 
sister colleges — and, least of all, that 
great university which, if the first of 
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our rivals, is the first of our friends, 
and whose sons in this city embrace so 
many who are our companions and 
honored associates. I can only, there- 
fore, add : with malice toward none, 
with friendship for all, with faith in 
ourselves, with love for our Univers- 
ity, we dedicate this hall to the ce- 


menting of our brotherhood and the 
glory of Harvard. 


PRESIDENT FOX. 
And now, here we are, and ever 
shall be — at home. 
(The meeting was then brought to 
a close, amid applause.) 
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Meeting of Oct. 30, 1905. 


Voted that the sum of $45,000, re- 
ceived from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
his eighteenth payment on account of 
his offer for the erection of three of 
the Medical School Buildings, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

The following letter was read to the 
Board: 


Class of 1885, Harvard College. 
70 State St., Boston, Oct. 19, 1905. 
To the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege: 

The members of the Class of 1885, Harvard 
College, have subscribed and enclose a cheque 
herewith for the sum of $5563.96 as a memorial 
of their deceased classmate, William Henry Bald- 
win, Jr., who was born in Boston, February 5, 
1863, and died at Locust Valley, L. I., New York, 
Jan. 3, 1905. This fund is given in commemora- 
tion of his great and lasting affection for Harvard 
College. The principles of character and duty 
which it seeks to instill guided him throughout a 
busy life to splendid services to mankind along 
the lines of education in the Southern States and 
helpfulness among the newer and poorer residents 
of New York City. It is also to commemorate his 
distinguished services as a practical economist. 
As a far-sighted railroad man he did more than 
any other one man to solve the rapid transit 
problem in New York. 

The gift is made upon the following terms : 

The principal is to be held as a permanent fund 
(but invested as part of the general funds of the 
College or University) and known and designated 
asthe “‘ William H. Baldwin, Jr., 1885 Fund.’’ So 
much of the income as may be needed is to be 
used to pay or guarantee the payment of the ex- 
penses of the publishing by the Department of 
Economics of Essays on economic subjects by 


students of that department. In case any part 
of the income is not needed for these purposes, 
then it shall be expended for the purchase and 
care by the College Library of books and periodi- 
cals on economic, political, historical or educa- 
tional subjects in the order named. 
(signed) Jonn E. Tuayer, JaAmEs J. Storrow, 
Amos Tuck FRENcH, BENJAMIN B. 
THAYER, Freperic A. DELANO, HENRY 
B. Coxe, Dante, KELLEHER, Com- 
mittee on Fund. 
Henry M. WI.uiaMs, Class Secretary. 


And it was thereupon Voted that the 
thanks of the President and Fellows 
be sent to the Class of 1885 for their 
generous gift, in memory of their hon- 
ored classmate, and that the gift be 
accepted on the terms named in the 
foregoing letter. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Jacob 
H. Schiff for his gift of $1593.56 to- 
wards the purchase of the J. Rendel 
Harris Collection of Syriac manu- 
scripts for the Semitic Museum. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Regi- 
nald C. Robbins for his gift of $1000 
towards the purchase of books for a 
Philosophical Library in Emerson 
Hall. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper of New York for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Oct. 26, 1905, towards the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
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versity on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

Voted that the gift of $1000, re- 
ceived from Mr. Morrill Wyman, to 
be used for research work in the De- 
partment of Pathology, be gratefully 
accepted. 

‘oted that the gift of $500, received 
from Mr. John C. Phillips, for the use 
of the Department of Pathology, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Assistant 
Professor A. C. Coolidge for his gifts 
amounting to $222 for the purchase of 
books for the College Library and for 
special services. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Julian 
L. Coolidge for his gift of $100 to- 
wards the South End House Fellow- 
ship. 

Voted that the gift of $150, received 
from Mr. Arthur T. Lyman for the 
purchase of material for the Depart- 
ment of Economics, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $150, received 
from Mr. Theodore Lyman, for a cer- 
tain salary in the Department of Phys- 
ics for the first half of the current 
academic year be gratefully accepted. 

Voted to amend the vote passed Oct. 
2, 1905, accepting the gift of $2500 
from the Class of 1881, establishing 
the “ Book Fund of the Class of 1881,” 
so that it shall read as follows: Voted 
that the thanks of the President and 
Fellows be sent to the Class of 1881 
for its gift of $2500 for establishing 
the “ Book Fund of the Class of 1881,” 
the income to be expended for the pur- 
chase of books for the library of the 
Division of Chemistry, under the di- 
rection of the Director of the Chemical 
Laboratory. 

oted that the thanks of the Presi- 
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dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Susan 
J. Sanger and Miss Margaret H. Jewell 
for their welcome gift of a bust of Ed- 
ward Everett by Thomas Ball. 

Voted to grant the request of As- 
sistant Professor J. H. Gardiner for 
leave of absence for the academic year 
1906-07 in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1905: Charles Ernest Per- 
kins, as Instructor in Operative Den- 
tistry; Thomas Head Thomas, as Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellow in Fine Arts ; 
Richard Fay Jackson, as Assistant in 
Chemistry. 

The resignation of Henry Smith 
Thompson as Officer in Charge of 
Admission Examinations was received 
and accepted to take effect June 1, 
1905. 

Voted to appoint Friederich Wilhelm 
Ostwald, Chem. D., M.D., D. Se., Geh. 
Hofrath, Ingersoll Lecturer on the Im- 
mortality of Man, for 1905-06. 

Voted to reappoint William Parker 
Cooke, D.M.D., Assistant Professor 
of Mechanical Dentistry for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint William Green 
Hale, Auditor of the Randall Hall 
Association for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Albert Morey Sturtevant, in 
German; Ernst Hermann Paul Gross- 
mann, in German; Frank Wilson Che- 
ney Hersey, in English. 

Voted to appoint John L. Hogg, In- 
structor in Mathematics for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Robert Maximilian Ottomar 
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our rivals, is the first of our friends, 
and whose sons in this city embrace so 
many who are our companions and 
honored associates. I can only, there- 
fore, add : with malice toward none, 
with friendship for all, with faith in 
ourselves, with love for our Univers- 
ity, we dedicate this hall to the ce- 
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menting of our brotherhood and the 
glory of Harvard. 


PRESIDENT FOX. 
And now, here we are, and ever 
shall be — at home. 
(The meeting was then brought to 
a close, amid applause.) 





THE UNIVERSITY. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of Oct. 30, 1905. 


Voted that the sum of $45,000, re- 
ceived from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
his eighteenth payment on account of 
his offer for the erection of three of 
the Medical School Buildings, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

The following letter was read to the 
Board: 


Class of 1885, Harvard College. 
70 State St., Boston, Oct. 19, 1905. 
To the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege: 

The members of the Class of 1885, Harvard 
College, have subscribed and enclose a cheque 
herewith for the sum of $5563.96 as a memorial 
of their deceased classmate, William Henry Bald- 
win, Jr., who was born in Boston, February 5, 
1863, and died at Locust Valley, L. I., New York, 
Jan. 3, 1905. This fund is given in commemora- 
tion of his great and lasting affection for Harvard 
College. The principles of character and duty 
which it seeks to instill guided him throughout a 
busy life to splendid services to mankind along 
the lines of education in the Southern States and 
helpfulness among the newer and poorer residents 
of New York City. It is also to commemorate his 
distinguished services as a practical economist. 
As a far-sighted railroad man he did more than 
any other one man to solve the rapid transit 
problem in New York. 

The gift is made upon the following terms : 

The principal is to be held as a permanent fund 
(but invested as part of the general funds of the 
College or University) and known and designated 
asthe ‘‘ William H. Baldwin, Jr., 1885 Fund.” So 
much of the income as may be needed is to be 
used to pay or guarantee the payment of the ex- 
penses of the publishing by the Department of 
Economics of Essays on economic subjects by 


students of that department. In case any part 
of the income is not needed for these purposes, 
then it shall be expended for the purchase and 
care by the College Library of books and periodi- 
cals on economic, political, historical or educa- 
tional subjects in the order named. 
(signed) Joun E. THayer, JAmEs J. STorRow, 
Amos Tuck FRrencu, BENJAMIN B. 
THAYER, Freperic A. DELANO, HENRY 
B. Coxe, DANrEL KELLEHER, Com- 
mittee on Fund. 
Henry M. WI..iams, Class Secretary. 


And it was thereupon Voted that the 
thanks of the President and Fellows 
be sent to the Class of 1885 for their 
generous gift, in memory of their hon- 
ored classmate, and that the gift be 
accepted on the terms named in the 
foregoing letter. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Jacob 
H. Schiff for his gift of $1593.56 to- 
wards the purchase of the J. Rendel 
Harris Collection of Syriac manu- 
scripts for the Semitic Museum. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Regi- 
nald C. Robbins for his gift of $1000 
towards the purchase of books for a 
Philosophical Library in Emerson 
Hall. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper of New York for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Oct. 26, 1905, towards the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
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versity on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

Voted that the gift of $1000, re- 
ceived from Mr. Morrill Wyman, to 
be used for research work in the De- 
partment of Pathology, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from Mr. John C. Phillips, for the use 
of the Department of Pathology, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Assistant 
Professor A. C. Coolidge for his gifts 
amounting to $222 for the purchase of 
books for the College Library and for 
special services. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Julian 
L. Coolidge for his gift of $100 to- 
wards the South End House Fellow- 
ship. 

Voted that the gift of $150, received 
from Mr. Arthur T. Lyman for the 
purchase of material for the Depart- 
ment of Economics, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $150, received 
from Mr. Theodore Lyman, for a cer- 
tain salary in the Department of Phys- 
ics for the first half of the current 
academic year be gratefully accepted. 

Voted to amend the vote passed Oct. 
2, 1905, accepting the gift of $2500 
from the Class of 1881, establishing 
the “ Book Fund of the Class of 1881,” 
so that it shall read as follows: Voted 
that the thanks of the President and 
Fellows be sent to the Class of 1881 
for its gift of $2500 for establishing 
the “ Book Fund of the Class of 1881,” 
the income to be expended for the pur- 
chase of books for the library of the 
Division of Chemistry, under the di- 
rection of the Director of the Chemical 
Laboratory. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
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dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Susan 
J. Sanger and Miss Margaret H. Jewell 
for their welcome gift of a bust of Ed- 
ward Everett by Thomas Ball. 

Voted to grant the request of As- 
sistant Professor J. H. Gardiner for 
leave of absence for the academic year 
1906-07 in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1905: Charles Ernest Per- 
kins, as Instructor in Operative Den- 
tistry; Thomas Head Thomas, as Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellow in Fine Arts ; 
Richard Fay Jackson, as Assistant in 
Chemistry. 

The resignation of Henry Smith 
Thompson as Officer in Charge of 
Admission Examinations was received 
and accepted to take effect June 1, 
1905. 

Voted to appoint Friederich Wilhelm 
Ostwald, Chem. D., M.D., D. Se., Geh. 
Hofrath, Ingersoll Lecturer on the Im- 
mortality of Man, for 1905-06. 

Voted to reappoint William Parker 
Cooke, D.M.D., Assistant Professor 
of Mechanical Dentistry for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint William Green 
Hale, Auditor of the Randall Hall 
Association for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Albert Morey Sturtevant, in 
German; Ernst Hermann Paul Gross- 
mann, in German; Frank Wilson Che- 
ney Hersey, in English. 

Voted to appoint John L. Hogg, In- 
structor in Mathematics for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905: Robert Maximilian Ottomar 
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Wernzer, in German; Charles Sturte- 
vant Moore, in Education; William 
Hyde Price, in Economics ; Thomas 
Head Thomas, in Fine Arts ; Samuel 
Alfred Welldon, in English ; Sidney 
Curtis, in English; Arthur Brooks 
Green, in Engineering; Ray Madding 
McConnell, in Philosophy; Charles 
Jackson Payne, in Astronomy; John 
L. Hogg, in Astronomy. 

Voted to appoint the following Proc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1905: 
Louville Eugene Emerson, Chandler 
Rathfon Post. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
persons members of the Board of Ex- 
amination Proctors for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1905: William Arnold Col- 
well, Stuart Daggett, Emerson David 
Fite, Charles Edmund Fryer, James 
Augustus George, Roger Castle Grif- 
fin, Henry Craig Jones, Charles Read 
Nutter, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Ro- 
land Greene Usher, Chester Whitney 
Wright. 

Voted to appoint the following per- 
sons members of the Board of Exam- 
ination Proctors for one year from Sept. 
1, 1905: Frederick Arthur Alden, 
James Robert Barclay, Winthrop Bel- 
lamy, Fletcher Briggs, Lucius Dwight 
Granger, Howard Levi Gray, Rich- 
mond Laurin Hawkins, Chester Arthur 
Legg, Frederick William Charles Lie- 
der, Joseph Abraham Long, Norman 
Shaw McKendrick, Arthur Patch Me- 
Kinlay, George Rogers Mansfield, Sel- 
den Osgood Martin, Arthur Sperry 
Pearse, Lincoln Ware Riddle, Schuyler 
B. Serviss, Alfred Marston Tozzer, 
Arthur Fisher Whittem. 

The Committee appointed by the 
Corporation on May 16, 1904, for the 
purpose of meeting a committee of 
the Executive Committee of the Cor- 
poration of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology respectfully report. 
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The Committee of the Institute, con- 
sisting of Pres. Pritchett and Mr. A. L. 
Lowell, was appointed in consequence 
of a vote of the Corporation of the In- 
stitute on the 4th May, 1904, “That 
the Executive Committee be requested 
to ascertain whether any arrangement 
can be made with Harvard University 
for acombination of effort in technical 
education such as will substantially 
preserve the organization, control, tra- 
ditions, and the name of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology.” 
Arrangements were at once made 
for a meeting of the two committees, 
and the first conference was held on 
23d May, 1904. Many meetings were 
held, the opinions of lawyers repre- 
senting various interests were consid- 
ered, informal reports of the progress 
of the negotiations were made from 
time to time to this Board, and with 
its assent your committee, on 26th 
March, 1905, formally uotified the 
committee of the Institute that the 
committee representing the University 
believe that a proposal for an arrange- 
ment upon the terms hereinafter set 
forth would be acceptable to the Cor- 
poration of Harvard University, and 
would be transmitted with its approval 
to the Board of Overseers. 
(signed) Henry P. Waxcort. 
CHARLEs F. Apams, 2d. 
Nov., 1905. 


Proposed Agreement. 


Agreement between Harvard University and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for co- 
operation and alliance in the conduct and promo- 
tion of education in Industrial Science. 


Preamble. 

Harvard University and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, being convinced, after a 
careful consideration of the conditions which 
affect the work of education in industrial science, 
that such work can be greatly advanced and en- 
larged by a céoperation of the two institutions, 
in order to secure mutual assistance, render pos- 
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sible a larger enterprise, promote economy, avoid 
duplication and competition, and give to the pur- 
pose of donors who have bestowed money in 
trust for that object a fuller accomplishment, do 
make this agreement, which shall endure so long 
as it shall be found to serve, to the satisfaction 
of both institutions, the objects above declared. 
But, whereas the carrying ou: of such agreement 
will require the employment of the income of the 
funds which the University holds, or will here- 
after hold in trust, and the University feels that 
faithfulness in the performance of these trusts 
which it has accepted is its first duty, to which 
all other considerations must yield, this agree- 
ment shall not go into effect until and unless the 
University shall have applied to the Supreme 
Judicial Court for instructions and the court 
shall have made a decree that this agreement 
may be carried out without violation of its du- 
ties as a trustee and in accordance with law and 
equity. 

(1) The organization of the University, the or- 
ganization of the Institute, and the title of each 
to its property and funds shall remain unaffected 
by this agreement, as shall also the rights and 
duties of each in investing and managing its 
funds. 

(2) The institution for the combined work of 
promoting and furnishing education in industrial 
science, which it is the object of this agreement 
to establish, shall retain the name of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; it shall be 
under the direction of an Executive Committee, 
and the instruction therein shall be given by a 
Faculty, which two bodies shall be constituted 
as herein below provided. 

(3) The said Executive Committee shall consist 
of nine persons, to be designated by the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, of whom two 
shall be the President of the Corporation of the 
Institute and the Treasurer of the Institute, and 
three shall be members of the Corporation of the 
University. 

Subject to the restrictions herein below ex- 
pressed, the said Executive Committee shall 
have the general administration and superintend- 
ence of all matters concerning said combined 
work, including the appointment of officers of 
instruction and government, and of servants, the 
power to remove any of them, the fixing of their 
salaries and the prescribing of their duties, the 
care of buildings, property, and equipment, the 
appropriation of money put at its disposal under 
this agreement, the fixing, collecting, and ex- 
pending of students’ fees, and the supervision 
and direction of the work of the Faculty, these 
being substantially the powers now conferred on 
the Executive Committee of the Institute by its 
by-laws; it being, however, expressly provided 
that all appropriations from money furnished 
either by the University or by the Institute, and 
all proposed appointments or removals of officers 
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whose salaries are to be paid therefrom, shall be 
submitted to the corporation concerned and ap- 
proved by it before being finally adopted, it being 
understood that students’ fees shall be deemed 
to be furnished by the Institute, and that no 
change shall be made in those fees without its 
approval. 

The said Executive Committee shall keep re- 
cords of its proceedings, and shall make reports 
to the corporation of the University and the 
corporation of the Institute annually and at such 
other times as either corporation may request. 

(4) The President of the Institute for the time 
being shall be the President of the said Execu- 
tive Committee, and shall preside at its meet- 
ings, when present. His salary, as fixed by the 
corporation of the Institute, shall be paid from 
the funds furnished by the Institute. He shall 
be the Chairman of the Faculty, shall have the 
superintendence of the several departments, and 
shall act as general executive and administrative 
officer subject to the direction and control of said 
Executive Committee. He shall annually make 
a report to the corporation of the University and 
to the corporation of the Institute. Whenever 
a person shall vacate the office of President of 
the Institute, he shall thereupon cease to be a 
member of the said Executive Committee. 

(5) The treasurer of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology shall be ex officio the Treas- 
urer of the said Executive Committee. He 
shall, as Treasurer of the said Executive Com- 
mittee, have charge of the funds put at the dis- 
posal of said committee, shall make such pay- 
ments as the committee may authorize, shall 
keep accurate accounts of all money received and 
expended, and shall make report of his doings 
annually, or oftener if required, to the said com- 
mittee, and to the corporation of the University 
and to the corporation of the Institute. 

(6) The Faculty shall consist of all the present 
professors, associate professors, and assistant 
professors of the Institute, and all professors, 
associate professors, and assistant professors of 
the University who now give courses of instruc- 
tion leading to degrees in industrial science, and 
such officers hereafter appointed as said Execu- 
tive Committee may designate. 

The present professors, associate professors, and 
assistant professors of the University as aforesaid 
shall not be removed nor have their present sala- 
ries reduced without the consent of the corpora- 
tion of the University. 

Subject to the supervision and direction of the 
said Executive Committee, the Faculty shall have 
charge of instruction and discipline. 

(7) Subject to the reservations hereinafter set 
forth, the University shall place at the disposal 
of said Executive Committee, as above provided, 
the net income of all funds, which are now cred- 
ited on its books to the credit of the Lawrence 
Scientific School, also the use of all machinery, 
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instruments and equipment which the University 
holds, and the income of all property which it 
may hereafter acquire for the promotion of in- 
struction in industrial science, and also three- 
fifths, but no more, of the net income which may 
accrue from the bequest and devise of the late 
Gordon McKay. 

(8) Subject to the reservations herein set forth 
the Institute shall place at the disposal of the said 
Executive Committee the net income of all funds 
and the use of all property and equipment which 
the Institute may hold for the promotion of in- 
struction in industrial science, reserving only 
such amounts and property as it may require to 
maintain its organization and to carry on such 
functions as may remain to it independently of 
the promotion of industrial science. 

(9) In so far as money contributed by either 
corporation under thisagreement may be used by 
the said Executive Committee for the purchase 
of equipment or supplies, the title thereto shall 
be in the corporation whose money is appropriated 
therefor. 

(10) The site of the institution shall be in Bos- 
ton on the right bank of the Charles River, as 
nearly as practicable opposite to Harvard Square, 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
shall there erect, furnish and equip buildings 
having the capacity of at least its present build- 
ings. But the Institute shall not be required to 
proceed with such purchase and construction 
until it shall have sold a sufficient part of the 
land which it now owns. Provided, however, 
that this agreement shall be avoided, if at the 
end of four years from the time when this agree- 
ment goes into effect the Institute shall not have 
purchased said land and proceeded to a substan- 
tial extent with such construction. 

(11) Within chree years after the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology begins the construction 
of such new buildings, if the Institute is then 
prepared to give in its new location to the stu- 
dents of the Lawrence Scientific School all needed 
instruction in industrial science, the Lawrence 
Scientific School shall be discontinued as a sepa- 
rate school of industrial science so long as this 
agreement remains in force. 

(12) The degrees of Bachelor, Master and Doc- 
tor in Science, so far as given in industrial sci- 
ence, and all degrees in engineering, together 
with the requirements of courses of study leading 
to these degrees, shall be within the province of 
the Faculty, and these degrees shall be conferred 
by the corporation of the University and the In- 
stitute, acting separately. 

(13) Male students in the Institute shall have 
the same privileges as students in Harvard Uni- 
versity in the use of the playgrounds, museums, 
and libraries of the University. 

Under regulations to be made by the two cor- 
porations, and on payment of proper fees, stu- 
dents of the Institute shall be admitted to courses 
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of instruction and the use of laboratories of the 
University, outside of those pertaining to indus- 
trial science, and students of the University to 
the courses and use of laboratories of the Insti- 
tute. 

(14) The Corporation and Overseers of the 
University and the Corporation of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology shall each have full 
right at all times to inspect the institution, and 
suggest to the said Executive Committee changes 
in the methods of management. 

(15) The Department of Architecture in the 
University and in the Institute respectively are 
not included in this agreement, but remain un- 
affected hereby. 

(16) It is expressly provided that, as regards 
the funds and property of the University and of 
the Institute respectively, this agreement shall 
be subject to any special terms and requirements 
upon which such funds and property may be 
held ; and any property or funds which may be 
held at any time by either corporation under such 
terms and restrictions as would prevent the use 
of them in the precise manner contemplated by 
this agreement shall, nevertheless, be used by 
the two corporations respectively for the sup- 
port, benefit, or encouragement of the scheme 
agreed upon, in such manner as may be permis- 
sible and in accordance with the trusts upon 
which they may be held. 

(17) The arrangements established by this 
agreement may be terminated at any time either 
by the President and Fellows of Harvard Uni- 
versity or by the corporation of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, upon reasonable notice 
to the other corporation. 

In the event of the termination of this agree- 
ment, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
must pay, at such prices and upon such terms as 
the parties may agree upon, and, if they cannot 
agree thereon, as may be fixed by arbitration 
(usual arbitration clause), for any buildings or 
fixtures upon said site, paid for with funds fur- 
nished by the University. 

(18) This agreement shall take effect when 
finally adopted and approved by the Corporation 
and the Overseers of the University and the Cor- 
poration of the Institute, and when and if a de- 
cree of the Supreme Judicial Court, as provided 
for in the preamble hereof, shall have been ob- 
tained. 


President Charles W. Eliot, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
My dear President Eliot : — 

I am directed by the Corporation of the Insti- 
tute of Technology to communicate to you the 
fact that, in view of the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the state in the case of John 
Wilson et al. vs. The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the Corporation of the Institute 
finds it impossible to proceed with the plan of 
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cooperation which was considered at its meeting 
of June 9. 

In communicating this fact the Corporation 
desires at the same time to express its apprecia- 
tion of the fairness and courtesy of the Corpora- 
tion of Harvard University in our common effort 
to solve a difficult question. 

I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Henry S. Prircuett, President. 
October 11, 1905. 





Whereupon it was Voted that the 
committee of conference appointed by 
this Board, May 16, 1904, at the in- 
stance of the Corporation of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology be 
hereby discharged; and that the Presi- 
dent be requested to express to the 
members of the two committees of 
conference the high appreciation by 
the President and Fellows of the fore- 
sight, good judgment, and public spirit 
of which the Committees’ project for 
a close affiliation between the Institute 
and the University gives evidence, and 
the regret of the President and Fel- 
lows that the project has been brought 
to naught by the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court, which makes it impos- 
sible for the Institute to place itself 
beside the University. 

Voted to acknowledge hereby the 
receipt of notice from the Corporation 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology that the negotiations with this 
Board started by the Institute, May 4, 
1904, are at an end. 


Meeting of Nov. 6, 1905. 


Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Charles F. McKim for his gift of 
$1000 for the Julia Amory Apple- 
ton Fellowship in Architecture for 
1905-06. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Assistant 
Professor A. C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $49.47 for the purchase of books 
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for the College Library and for special 
services. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from the Class of 1885, to be added to 
the “William H. Baldwin, Jr., 1885 
Fund,” be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Ed- 
ward W. Forbes for his loan of the fol- 
lowing works of art recently deposited 
by him in the Fogg Art Museum: Two 
antique marble heads; one Greek mar- 
ble grave relief; three tempera paint- 
ings attributed respectively to Taddeo 
di Bartolo, Cosimo Tura, and Matteo 
da Siena; an oil painting by Scipio 
Gaetano. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. James 
Loeb for his loan of a collection of an- 
cient Arretine moulds and fragments 
of the ware, and of three early Greek 
bronze tripods which he has recently 
deposited in the Fogg Museum. 

Voted that in the assignment of the 
Charles Wyman Scholarship prefer- 
ence be given to advanced students of 
History in Harvard College, unless in 
any year no desirable candidate from 
Harvard College appear, in which 
ease the scholarship may be assigned 
to a student in the Graduate School. 

Voted to appoint Charles James 
Hughes, Jr., Lecturer on the Law of 
Mining and Irrigation for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint Raymond Warren 
Kent, Assistant in Chemistry for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint Charles Gilman 
Pike, D.M.D., Instructor in Operative 
Dentistry for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905. 


Meeting of Nov. 13, 1905. 


Voted that the sum of $35,000, re- 
ceived from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
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his nineteenth payment on account of 
his offer for the erection of three of 
the Medical School Buildings, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from the Trustees under the will of 
Mary Hemenway, toward the salary 
of a certain Instructor at the Peabody 
Museum for 1905-06, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Assistant 
Professor A. C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $49.53 for the purchase of books 
for the College Library and for special 
services. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. Humphrey O’Sullivan, for 
special use in connection with the Sum- 
mer camp at Squam Lake, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

The President presented a letter 
from Mr. George J. Pfeiffer addressed 
to Mr. George H. Chase, as Secretary 
of the Department of the Classics, 
giving the University a collection of 
Greek and Roman antiquities, archae- 
ological photographs and photographic 
negatives, and facsimiles of inscrip- 
tions, to be known, with any additions 
to it which may be made in accordance 
with the letter of gift, as the Pfeiffer- 
Hartwell Collection, and it was Voted 
that Mr. Pfeiffer’s valuable and useful 
gift be gratefully accepted on the terms 
of his letter of gift. 

Voted that three vouchers, executed 
respectively by President Holyoke in 
1761, Governor Andrew Oliver in 1761 
and Professor Edward Wigglesworth 
in 1762, for payments to them out of 
the College treasury, and returned to 
the custody of the College through the 
kindness of Professor Charles Apple- 
ton of the University of Lyons, be 
gratefully accepted. 

The President presented a communi- 
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cation dated July 20, 1905, from the 
sixty-one pupils of the Harvard Sum- 
mer School of Theology in its session 
of 1905, representing twelve denomi- 
nations of Christians, expressing their 
gratitude for the opportunities offered 
by the School. 

The following letter was presented: 


** Boston, Mass., Nov. 13, 1905. 


President and Fellows of Harvard College. 
Gentlemen,—I hereby resign the office of 
Comptroller, my resignation to take effect March 


Ist, 1906. 
Yours respectfully, 


ALLEN DANFORTH.”’ 


Voted to accept Mr. Danforth’s resig- 
nation in accordance with his request. 
Voted that the President and Fellows 
hereby place on record their apprecia- 
tion of the punctuality, accuracy, good 
judgment, and fidelity with which Mr. 
Danforth has discharged the duties of 
Bursar (1874-1888), Deputy Treas- 
urer (1888-1898), and Comptroller 
(1898-1906), and of the progressive 
improvements which he has brought 
about in his several offices, improve- 
ments in the accounts, archives, and 
annual statement of the University 
treasury. Voted that Mr. Danforth 
be requested to continue his researches 
concerning the University property 
and records, to make use at his con- 
venience of this office, and to continue 
to give the Corporation the benefit of 
his unique knowledge of their archives 
and accounts. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1905 : Rollo LuVerne Lyman, 
as Instructor in Public Speaking and 
in English; Frederick Shenstone 
Woods, as Lecturer on Mathematics. 

Voted to appoint Albert Morton 
Lythgoe, Assistant Professor of Egypt- 
ology for five years from Sept. 1, 
1905. 
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Voted to appoint George Andrew 
Reisner, Assistant Professor of Semitic 
Archaeology for five years from Sept. 
1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint George Andrew 
Reisner, Director of the Palestinian 
Expedition from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint George Henry 
Chase, Ph.D., Curator of Classical 
Antiquities from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint William Hultz 
Walker, Lecturer on Industrial Chem- 
istry for one year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to re-appoint Edgar Oscar 
Parker, Assistant in Drawing for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants in the Library for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1905: Charles Albert 
Read, Edward Locke Gookin. 





Meeting of Nov. 27, 1901. 


Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Nov. 23, 1905, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Regi- 
nald C. Robbins for his additional gift 
of $1000 towards the purchase of 
books for a Philosophical Library in 
Emerson Hall. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trustees 
of the Massachusetts Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture for their last quar- 
terly payment of $625 for the year 
1904-05, on account of their annual 
gift of $2500 to the Arnold Arbor- 
etum in accordance with their offer of 


Nov. 8, 1901. 
Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Assistant 
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Professor A. C. Coolidge for his gifts 
amounting to $74.25 for the purchase 
of books for the College Library and 
for special services. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Ed- 
ward W. Grew for his gift of $25 
toward the South End House Fellow- 
ship. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Dupee for his gift of $25 
towards the South End House Fellow- 
ship. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Her- 
bert Lyman for his gift of $20 towards 
the South End House Fellowship. 

Voted that the gift of 3100, received 
from Mr. Charles L. Bauscher, for the 
Library of the Pathological Depart- 
ment, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mr. J. A. Lowell Blake, for the 
Library of the Pathological Depart- 
ment, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Miss Mollie C. Maxwell, for the 
Library of the Pathological Depart- 
ment, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$200, received through Professor 
Kuno Francke, to defray the expense 
of the opening of the Germanic Mu- 
seum on Thursday and Sunday after- 
noons during the current academic 
year, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows be sent to each 
giver towards the salary of a Librari- 
an in the Department of Music for 
1905-06. 

Voted that the offer of Mr. Woolsey 
McAlpine Johnson to give under the 
auspices of the Department of Mining 
and Metallurgy a course of six lectures 
on “Some Applications of Physical 
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Chemistry to Metallurgy,” be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift, received from 
Mrs. Barrett Wendell, of a medallion 
portrait of Professor Wendell, be 
gratefully accepted in commemora- 
tion of his recent service as lecturer 
from Harvard University at the Uni- 
versity of Paris and other French uni- 
versities. 

The following communication was 
presented: 

The New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 17, 1905. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Board of Trustees of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, held in Boston, Mass., Nov. 
8, 1905. 

Voted to adopt the agreement for an exchange 
of students’ privileges between Harvard Uni- 
versity and the New England Conservatory of 
Music, whereby students of high standing in cer- 
tain musical courses offered by the Harvard Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences shall be given access to 
stated courses and practical instruction, together 
with other privileges at the Conservatory, and, 
on the other hand, qualified students in the latter 
institution shall be admitted to certain courses 
offered by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, with 
Library privileges : 

The same having been adopted at a meeting of 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College, in 
Boston, Sept. 26, 1905, copy of which vote is 
hereby acknowledged. 

Ratrx H. FLAnpers, Clerk. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor Thomas Nixon Carver for leave 
of absence for the academic year 
1906-07 in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board, May 31, 
1880. 

Voted to establish the Professorship 
of the History of German Culture. 
Voted to communicate this vote to the 
Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of English, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1906,— whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Wil- 
liam Allan Neilson, Ph.D., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
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the Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint William Sturgis 
Bigelow, Arthur Tracy Cabot, and J. 
Templeman Coolidge, Jr., Trustees of 
the Museum of Fine Arts for one year 
from Jan. 1, 1906. 

The resignation of Kendall Kerfoot 
Smith as Assistant in Fine Arts was 
received and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1905. 

The resignation of Stanley Arthur 
Starratt as Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Geology was received and accepted to 
take effect Nov. 18, 1905. 

Voted to appoint Chester Noyes 
Greenough, Curator of American Lit- 
erature in the College Library from 
Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint William Morton 
Barrows, Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Geology from Noy. 18, 1905, for the 
remainder of the current academic 
year. 

Voted to appoint Harold Pendexter 
Johnson, Proctor for one year from 


Sept. 1, 1905. 


Meeting of Dec. 11, 1905. 


Voted that the sum of $48,000, re- 
ceived from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
his twentieth payment on account of 
his offer for the erection of three of 
the Medical School Buildings, be 
gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $10,000 from the Executors of the 
will of Miss Eliza W. S. Parkman, in 
fulfilment of the terms of Miss Park- 
man’s bequest which were entered in 
the record of the meeting of Nov. 27, 
1905. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Alex- 
ander Cochrane for his gift of $1000 
for the purchase of books in Scottish 
literature. 
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Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mr. John B. Gerrish, for the 
Library of the Pathological Depart- 
ment, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Assistant 
Professor A. C. Coolidge for his gifts 
amounting to $84.02 for the purchase 
of books for the College Library and 
for special services. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Mr. Blair Fairchild, for the pur- 
chase of books on Paris, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $15, received 
from the Division of Mathematics, for 
the use of the Mathematical Depart- 
ment Library, be gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $10, the third annual payment under 
the provisions of Clause Forty of the 
wiil of Jerome Wheelock as amended 
by Section Seventeen of the modifica- 
tions and amendments thereto. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. George 
R. Agassiz for his gift of a seven-and- 
one-half-inch equatorial telescope to 
be used in connection with the courses 
of instruction in Astronomy given at 
the University. 

Voted that the gift of $250, received 
from Professor Barrett Wendell, be 
gratefully accepted for the special use 
suggested in his letter of gift dated 
Nov. 30, 1905. 

The following letter was taken from 
the table : 





To the President and Fellows of Harvard College : 

Gentlemen, —It is my wish in adding to the 
funds now being raised for the benefit of the 
Harvard Medical School to express not only my 
interest in this object, but also and especially my 
affection and esteem for my classmate and friend, 
Dr. Henry Jackson, of Boston, now one of its 
teachers. It would give me great satisfaction to 


realize that this gift should serve to promote those 
objects in which he is directly interested and 
could permanently identify his name with the 
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future of the Medical School. Knowing his inter- 
est in medica! research and the advancement of 
medical science, and also the eminent services of 
his father, the late Dr. J. B. 8. Jackson, to this 
school, especially in connection with the Ana- 
tomical Museum, it is my desire to increase my 
original subscription of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars to the sum of eighty-five thousand dollars, 
to be known as the Henry Jackson Endowment 
Fund. The income of this is to be used for pro- 
viding a suitable annual salary for the Curator of 
said Museum and for maintaining its efficiency, 
as an aid to medical and surgical education and 
research, in such manner as shall be recom- 
mended from time to time by the Faculty of the 
Harvard Medical School. 
Yrs. very truly, 
RoBERT Bacon. 

It was thereupon Voted that Mr. 
Bacon’s generous and welcome gift 
be gratefully accepted on the terms 
stated in the foregoing letter. Voted 
that the name of Jobn Barnard Swett 
Jackson, Curator of the Warren Ana- 
tomical Museum from 1847 to 1879, 
and its first Curator, be given to the 
Curatorship. 

The President presented a resolu- 
tion passed by the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences at their meeting of Nov. 
21, 1905, in favor of the establishment 
of a supplementary charge for addi- 
tional courses as the least objection- 
able method of increasing the revenue 
from tuition fees, additional courses 
being defined as courses taken in the 
regular manner in addition to the 
number required of each student do- 
ing full work in his class, school, or 
programme, and it was 

Voted (1) That a supplementary 
charge of $20 per course for addi- 
tional courses be coupled with the 
present fee of $150 (first-year students 
in the Graduate School and first-year 
Special students to be allowed to take 
five courses without extra charge). 

(2) That every student be held to 
have definitively chosen the courses 
standing in his list at the end of the 
third complete calendar week of the 
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academic year, and to have assumed 
liability for the tuition fees charge- 
able in respect of the same, whether 
he pursue all of them to completion 
or not. 

(3) That any new course brought 
intoa student’s list, whether by change 
of elective or otherwise, after the date 
named in paragraph 2, be regarded as 
an “additional course,” subject to the 
supplementary charge; but this rule 
is not to apply during the first three 
weeks of the second half-year, to 
changes in half-courses beginning in 
that half-year. 

The resignation of Arthur William 
Ryder as Instructor in Indie Philology 
and in German was received and ac- 
cepted to take effect Jan. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint Jerome Davis 
Greene, A.B., Secretary to the Cor- 
poration from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint Jerome Davis 
Greene, A.B., a member of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences from Sept. 
1, 1905. 

Voted to re-appoint Ernest Edward 
Tyzzer, M.D., Assistant in Pathology 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint George Burgess 
Magrath, M.D., Assistant in Hygiene 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1905. 


Meeting of Dec. 27, 1905. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $200,000 from the executors of the 
will of James C. Carter, in payment 
of Mr. Carter’s bequest to Harvard 
College under the following clause in 
his will: “Eleventh: I give and be- 
queath to the President and Fellows 
of Harvard College the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars, which I 
now wish may be applied in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance in the Law 
School of the University of a profess- 
orship of General Jurisprudence for 
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the especial cultivation and teaching 
of the distinctions between the pro- 
vinces of the written and unwritten 
law; but I do not intend to control 
the discretion of the donees in respect 
to the application of this fund. I 
mention my present preference. And 
I further give to the same President 
and Fellows the further sum, of one 
hundred thousand dollars for the gen- 
eral purposes of the University.” 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper, of New York, for her addi- 
tional gift of $833.33, received Dec. 
23, 1905, towards the expenses at the 
Observatory of Harvard University 
on account of the Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Regi- 
nald C. Robbins for his additional gift 
of $1000 towards the purchase of 
books for a Philosophical Library in 
Emerson Hall. 

Voted that the gift of $650, received 
from Dr. Arthur T. Cabot, to be used 
for the equipment of the Laboratory 
for Biological Chemistry in the Har- 
vard Medical School, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from Dr. Henry F. Sears, for the Li- 
brary of the Pathological Department, 
be gratefully aécepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Har- 
vard Club of Buffalo for the gift of 
$200 for the Scholarship of the Har- 
vard Club of Buffalo for 1905-06. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Assistant 
Professor A. C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $24.71 for the purchase of books 
for the College Library and for special 
services. 

The resignation of Arthur Asahel 
Shurtleff as Instructor in Landscape 
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Architecture was received and accept- 
ed to take effect Sept. 1, 1906, or upon 
the previous appointment of his suc- 
cessor. 

Voted that the Treasurer be author- 
ized to make such changes in the rules 
governing the allotment of College 
rooms for the year 1906-07 as shall 
give present members of the Junior 
class and students of like standing in 
the Lawrence Scientific School a pre- 
ference in the assignment of rooms in 
Hollis, Stoughton, and Holworthy; 
and that only undergraduates, or stu- 
dents affiliated with classes not gradu- 
ated be permitted to hold rooms in 
these buildings in the year 1906-07. 





Meeting of Jan. 8, 1906. 


The resignation of the Hon. Francis 
C. Lowell as permanent Secretary of 
the Corporation was received and ac- 
cepted to take effect Dec. 11, 1905, 
and it was Voted that the thanks of 
the Board be given to Mr. Lowell for 
his valued services since Feb. 8, 1897. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from Mr. W. H. Walker, for the Bac- 
teriological Laboratory, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Assistant 
Professor A. C. Coolidge for his gifts 
amounting to $296.25 for the purchase 
of books for the College Library and 
for special services. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Henry 
L. Shattuck for his gift of $50 for the 
general expenses of undergraduate 
instruction in Harvard College. 

The following letter was presented: 


Boston, December 23, 1905. 
President and Fellows of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Gentlemen, — The late Francis Boott of Cam- 
bridge on Jan. 12th, 1903, made the following 
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provision under an amendment to a certain 
Declaration of Trust made by him : 

‘* Said trustee shall have authority to transfer 
and pay over to Frank Duveneck, or to his order, 
from the principal of said trust fund the cost of 
a statue to be made by said Duveneck of such 
subject as he, with the approval of Professor 
William James and said trustees, shall deter- 
mine, and also suitable compensation for the pro- 
fessional work of said Duveneck for said statue 
and for a bust of President Eliot to be given to 
Harvard College by the Class of 1831. The cost 
and compensation aforesaid shall be fixed by me 
or by said trustees and said James.” 

Mr. Boott, before his death, in consultation 
with Mr. Frank Duveneck and Professor William 
James and the undersigned, selected as the sub- 
ject of the statue a bronze statue of Emerson. 
This statue has been made by Mr. Duveneck and 
cast in bronze and is now in Emerson Hall. 
President Eliot kindly gave sittings to Mr. Du- 
veneck for the bust last summer, and it has been 
made in marble, and is now in the Architectural 
Building. As trustees under the Declaration of 
Trust referred to, we hereby present to Harvard 
College, in accordance with the terms of said 
amendment, the statue of Emerson and the bust 
of President Eliot. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 
ARTHUR LYMAN, Trustees. 


Whereupon it was Voted that the 
thanks of the President and Fellows 
be sent to the said trustees for their 
successful accomplishment of the pro- 
visions of Mr. Boott’s bequest. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor D. G. Lyon for the year 
1906-07 in order that he may spend 
the year as Director of the American 
School for Oriental Study and Research 
in Palestine. 

Voted to appoint Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, Crawford Howell Toy, William 
Morris Davis, Charles Cross, Morris 
Hicky Morgan, and George Lyman 
Kittredge to be members of the Coun- 
cil of the Library for three years from 
Jan. 1, 1906. 

Voted that the fee in Astronomy 1 
be fixed at $5. 

Voted to appoint Frederick Monta- 
gue Foster as Proctor from Jan. 1, 
1906, for the remainder of the current 
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academic year in place of A. W. 
Ryder, resigned. 

The President appointed Drs. Wal- 
cott and Cabot as the Committee of 
the Board to act with the Committee 
of the Faculty of Medicine in arrang- 
ing for the dedication of the new 
buildings of the Medical School. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Stated Meeting of Dec. 13, 1906. 


The following 26 members were 
present: The President of the Board; 
the President of the University; the 
Treasurer of the University; Messrs. 
C. F. Adams, Appleton, Cheever, De- 
lano, L. A. Frothingham, P. R. Froth- 
ingham, Goodwin, Gordon, Grant, 
Hemenway, Higginson, Lawrence, 
Mitchell, Noble, Norton, Putnam, 
Seaver, Shattuck, Storey, Storrow, 
Warren, Weld, Williams. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

The appointment of Albert Morton 
Lythgoe, as Assistant Professor of 
Egyptology, and of George Andrew 
Reisner, as Assistant Professor of 
Semitic Archaeology, was concurred 
in. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Nov. 27, 1905, establishing 
the Professorship of the History of 
German Culture, and after debate 
thereon, the Board voted to refer said 
vote to the Special Committee ap- 
pointed at the last meeting of the 
Board to consider and report on 
Courses of Instruction. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Nov. 27, 1905, amending 
the Statutes of the University as fol- 
lows: 
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(1) By inserting the words “of Arts 
and Sciences” after the words “ Grad- 
uate School” wherever the latter ap- 
pear. 

(2) Statute 6: By striking out of 
the second paragraph the words “from 
among its members.” 

(3) Statute 15: By substituting for 
the words “the Plummer Professor of 
Christian Morals” the words “a resi- 
dent Professor,’’ and the Board voted 
to consent to this vote. 

Mr. C. F. Adams presented and read 
the report of the Committee on Re- 
ports and Resolutions concerning Vis- 
iting Committees for the year 1906, 
and the Board voted to accept the re- 
port, and to approve the list of Visit- 
ing Committees therein mentioned. 
Dr. Cheever presented and read the 
report of the Committees to Visit the 
University Museum, the Museum of 
Comparative Zoilogy, and the Depart- 
ment of Zodlogy; Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham presented the report of 
the Committee on Administration of the 
University Chapel; General Weld pre- 
sented the report of the Committee to 
Visit the Arnold Arboretum; Mr. Hig- 
ginson presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on Athletic Sports and Physical 
Training, and it was read by Mr. C. F. 
Adams ; Mr. C. F. Adams presented 
the report of the Committee on En- 
gineering, and all of the foregoing re- 
ports were referred to the Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions. 

Mr. Seaver, on behalf of the Special 
Committee to consider and report on 
Courses of Instruction appointed at 
the last meeting of the Board, re- 
ported progress in the work of said 
Committee, and offered the follow- 
ing votes which were adopted by the 
Board: 

1. That the President of the Uni- 
versity be requested to communicate 
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to the Special Committee on Courses 
of Instruction, whatever reasons there 
may be for continuing instruction in 
certain specified courses intended pri- 
marily for undergraduates, but at- 
tended last year by fewer than ten 
students each; 

2. That the President of the Uni- 
versity be requested to communicate 
to the Special Committee on Courses 
of Instruction whatever reasons there 
may be for continuing instruction in 
certain specified courses open to un- 
dergraduates and graduates, but at- 
tended last year by fewer than ten 
students each; and the Secretary of 
the Board was instructed to communi- 
cate these votes to the President of 
the University, together with a list of 
the specified courses of instruction. 


Stated Meeting of Jan. 10, 1906. 


The following 24 members were 
present: The President of the Board; 
the President of the University; the 
Treasurer of the University; Messrs. 
C. F. Adams, Appleton, Cheever, De- 
lano, Fairchild, L. A. Frothingham, 
P. R. Frothingham, Goodwin, Gordon, 
Grant, Hemenway, Higginson, Hill, 
Huidekoper, Loring, Noble, Seaver, 
Shattuck, Storey, Weld, Williams. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented his Annual Report for the Aca- 
demic Year of 1904-1905, and the 
same was referred to the Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions, and upon 
the recommendation of said Commit- 
tee, was accepted by the Board and 
ordered to be printed. 

The Treasurer of the University pre- 
sented his Annual Statement of the 
financial affairs of the University for 
the year ending July 31, 1905, and the 
same was referred to the Committee 
on Treasurer’s Accounts, and upon the 
recommendation of said Committee, 
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was accepted by the Board and or- 
dered to be printed. 

The appointment of members of the 
Council of the Library for three years 
from Jan. 1, 1906, was concurred in. 

The appointment of Jerome Davis 
Greene, A.B.,a member of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences from Sept. 1, 
1905, was concurred in. 

The appointment of William Allan 
Neilson, Ph.D., Professor of English 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1906, was con- 
curred in. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, for the Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions, reported 
back the report of the Committee on 
Engineering, with a supplemental re- 
port calling particular attention there- 
to,and inviting its careful consideration 
by the President and Fellows and the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and with 
the recommendation that double the 
usual number of copies be printed and 
sent by the Secretary of the Board to 
the President and Fellows and to the 
Instructors of the Department of En- 
gineering for their information, and 
the Board voted to accept said reports, 
and the recommendation of said Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, for the Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions, reported 
back the reports of the Committee to 
Visit the University Museum, the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zodlogy, and on 
Zodlogy, together with a supplemental 
report, and with the recommendation 
that said reports be printed, and the 
Board voted to accept said reports and 
to adopt said recommendation. 

Mr.C. F. Adams, for the Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions, reported 
back the reports of the Committee 
on Administration of the University 
Chapel, and of the Committee to Visit 
the Arnold Arboretum, and they were 
ordered to be printed. 
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Upon the motion of Mr.C. F. Adams, 
the Board voted that the Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions be author- 
ized to make such changes in, and ad- 
ditions to, the several Committees ap- 
pointed to Visit the Departments of the 
University, and the Courses of Instruc- 
tion, as may be necessary, or as may 
seem to it advisable, reporting the 
same when made to this Board for 
their approval at the next meeting 
following such action. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, for the Committee 
on Reports’ and Resolutions, reported 
back the report of the Committee on 
Athletic Sports and Physical Train- 
ing, with the recommendation that it be 
printed, and the Board, after debate 
thereon, voted to accept said Report 
and to adopt said recommendation, 
and passed the following vote moved 
by Mr. Storey: 

That the Committee on the Regula- 
tion of Athletic Sports be requested 
to report to this Board what changes 
they propose in the game of football, 
and until said report has been acted 
upon and approved by the Governing 
Boards, to permit no further games of 
intercollegiate football. 

Mr. Storey presented a report from 
the Committee on Government, con- 
sidering the question whether the Offi- 
cers of Instruction in the University 
are not giving too large a portion of 
their time and thought to administrat- 
ive duties, and suggesting that a copy 
of said Report be transmitted to the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, with the 
request that they consider the subject 
and advise this Board whether any ac- 
tion should be taken in the matter, and 
if so, what action they would suggest; 
and the Board voted under suspension 
of the rules to accept said Report, and 
to adopt the suggestions of said Com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. Seaver, on behalf of the Special 
Committee to consider and report on 
the Courses of Instruction, to whom 
was referred at the last meeting of the 
Board the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Nov. 27, 1905, establishing 
the professorship of the History of 
German Culture, reported that, being 
informed that such establishment will 
not cause any increase of expense, or 
in the number of professors, and can- 
not therefore be drawn into a preced- 
ent, said Committee recommend that 
the Board consent to the action of the 
President and Fellows, and the Board 
voted to adopt said recommendation 
and to consent to the vote of the 
President and Fellows establishing said 
professorship. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S REPORT, 
1904-05. 

[On Jan. 10 President Eliot sub- 
mitted to the Board of Overseers his 
Annual Report for the year ending 
Sept. 28, 1905. In the following sum- 
mary, passages cited verbatim are in- 
dicated by quotation marks. Three 
topics from the Report are printed 
earlier in this issue. — Ep.] 

The President records the death of 
Edward Stickney Wood, Professor of 
Chemistry in the Medical School, and 
the resignations of Professors J. K. 
Paine and C. L. Smith. He mentions 
changes in the Statutes concerning the 
title of the Inspector of Grounds and 
Buildings, the number of members of 
the administrative boards, and the pro- 
vision of daily and Sunday worship for 
students. The President gives the final 
documents in regard to the proposed 
merger with the Institute of Techno- 
logy, and adds that the negotiation 
“never passed out of the hands of the 
joint committee, and never extended 
beyond the formation of a tentative 
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plan, which the two Corporations 
agreed to consider provided certain 
decisions of the Supreme Court should 
be first obtained. The President and 
Fellows never had the opportunity to 
diseuss the matter with the Corpora- 
tion of the Institute, and never had an 
unconditioned proposal to lay before 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences or 
the Board of Overseers. For these 
reasons there was, from the side of the 
University, no public discussion of 
the subject. The negotiations failed 
because of an unfavorable decision of 
the Court concerning the right of the 
Institute to sell the land occupied by 
it on Boylston Street, Boston.” 

The Teachers’ Endowment Fund 
leads to a discussion of the ages of 
Faculty members in 1904-05. From 
this it appears that three persons were 
30 years old or less, and that 11 were 
60or more. Half of the Faculty were 
under 40 ; and there were 10 full pro- 
fessors of 40 or less, the youngest be- 
ing only 34. 

The recurrence of large annual de- 
ficits has led the Corporation to make 
a careful examination of the “increase 
in the number of students, of the con- 
stitution of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences by grades, of the normal rate 
of personal changes in the Faculty, 
and of the relation between the num- 
ber of students and the number of 
teachers in the several grades. ... 
The sum of the assistant professors 
and instructors in the Faculty often ap- 
proaches and sometimes surpasses the 
number of the professors ; whence it 
might be inferred that the teachers in 
the Harvard Faculty were younger or 
less experienced. men than the full 
professors who almost exclusively com- 
pose the Faculties of smaller colleges. 
This inference would be incorrect. The 
assistant professors and instructors in 
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the Harvard Faculty are in regard to 
age and experience just such men as 
receive forthwith the title of professor 
in the smaller colleges, and they are 
paid higher salaries than full profess- 
ors inmany American colleges. There 
is no foundation in fact for the notion 
that students in small colleges come 
under the influence of more experi- 
enced and learned teachers than do 
students in large colleges. The most 
remarkable change in the composition 
of the total body of teachers in Har. 
vard College has taken place, not ir 
the upper grades, — the grades of per- 
manent employment, but in the lower, 
— the grade of annual instructor and 
the grade of assistant.” 

‘“‘ There were six times as many an- 
nually appointed instructors in 1902- 
03 as there were in 1880-81; and 
there were twelve times as many as- 
sistants in 1902-03 as there were in 
1880-81. This great increase is due 
in part to the increase in the number 
of students, but chiefly to the desire 
of the Faculty to have the instruction 
given by professors and assistant pro- 
fessors followed up and repeated by 
young instructors who come into close 
personal relation with the individual 
student. The figures of 1904-05 show 
a decided diminution in the number 
of both annually appointed instructors 
and assistants, the loss in the latter 
case being partly made good by an in- 
crease in the number of Austin Teach- 
ing Fellows. This inexpedient con- 
traction was a measure of economy. 
The annual appointees are, for the 
most part, young graduates, — ad- 
vanced students in their several de- 
partments who are a few years older 
than the young men whom they in- 
struct. The employment of a large 
number of these young teachers is one 
of the greatest improvements made in 
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recent years by the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. They have two func- 
tions, which are somewhat distinct. 
For zealous students they supply indi- 
vidual instruction and guidance in ad- 
dition to the professors’ teachings in 
the lecture-room. On the lazy or un- 
ambitious student they exert a steady 
pressure which obliges him to do some 
work from day to day, and helps him 
over difficulties due to inattention or 
lack of interest. The experience is 
ordinarily helpful to the young teacher 
as regards his own mastery of his sub- 
ject and his own character and per- 
sonal influence. A considerable pro- 
portion of the annual appointees enter 
the profession of teaching —some in 
Harvard University, . . . but more in 
the service of other institutions. 

“ The annual charge for the salaries 
of annual appointees under the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences has become very 
heavy. In 1880-81 the amount so 
paid was $12,150 ; in 1902-03 it was 
$100,110. This is an educational im- 
provement which is well worth what 
it costs ; but it would be perfectly fair 
to say that the increase of the annual 
charges for annual appointees would 
by itself account for all the eight de- 
ficits of the last ten years. To illus- 
trate this proposition by the facts in 
a single department : in 1895-96 there 
were eight assistants in the Depart- 
ment of History and Government, who 
performed nearly 3000 hours of work 
during the year and received $2500 
as compensation; in the year 1905-06 
there are 17 assistants in the same 
department, who are expected to per- 
form 7234 hours of work and whose 
compensation will be $5700. It is 


the belief of the Faculty and of its 
administrative officers that a method 
of teaching has been thus developed 
which is applicable to large classes, 
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justifies the academic lecture, makes 
the continuance of that form of in- 
struction wholly desirable, and trains 
for every variety of departmental 
teaching a steady stream of advanced 
students. It is part of the method 
that the annual appointees should be 
young and rapidly replaced. They 
should work with small sections or 
with the individual student. Many of 
them work in both ways. 

“The rate at which the membership 
of the Faculty changes is an important 
element in the general question of 
increase of salaries, especially if the 
University is to have, through the Car- 
negie Foundation or otherwise, an ade- 
quate provision of retiring allowances. 
It appears that in 20 years more than 
half the members of the Faculty dis- 
appear, and that in any five years 
from one sixth to one fourth of the 
members of the Faculty will disap- 
pear... . In all probability, changes 
will be more rapid hereafter than they 
have been since 1880-81. In a service 
having long probations and life tenures 
for well-proved persons only, the re- 
placement of a large staff is more 
rapid than is generally supposed.” 

The number of students under the 
charge of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences increased in every year after 
1881-82 until the year 1904-05, when 
there was a loss of 118 students. Dur- 
ing the current year there is a similar 
loss of 108 students. The regular 
Freshman classes of the College and 
the Scientific School were smaller in 
1904-05 than in 1903-04, and again 
they were smaller in 1905-06 than in 
1904-05. This diminution in the num- 
ber of students, coming at a time when 
the annual expenditures of the depart- 
ments under the charge of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences have been ex- 
ceeding the receipts in those depart- 
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ments, presents a new embarrassment. 
Its causes are probably complex, and 
they take effect in Massachusetts and 
the adjacent states rather than at a 
distance from the College. 

“Table VII, on the geographical 
distribution of students in Harvard 
College, brings out the fact that, 
whereas there has been no durable 
gain in the number of students from 
New England, or from Massachusetts 
by itself, for five years past, there has 
been a considerable gain in the num- 
ber of students from New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and from 
outside New England, in spite of a 
decline of numbers from Ohio, IIli- 
nois, and Missouri. 

“ The diminution in the size of the 
Senior classes of Harvard College due 
to graduation in three years goes far 
to account for the total loss of stu- 
dents in Harvard College proper. 
Thus, in 1902-03 the Senior Class 
numbered 381; in 1905-06 it numbers 
only 242. Comparing the numbers of 
students in the Lawrence Scientific 
School in the same years, it appears 
that that School has lost 80 students, 
undoubtedly because of the raising 
of the standards of admission to the 
School and of the standards of attain- 
ment within it. It has been an unfor- 
tunate coincidence that just at the time 
when the teaching body was enlarged, 
the student body began to shrink. 
Both the Corporation and the Faculty 
have given diligent attention to this 
state of things and have devised various 
measures which tend to remedy it. 
Some of these have already gone into 
effect, but the more important will not 
begin to take effect till the next aca- 
demic year. Further endowment is the 
only thoroughly satisfactory and per- 
manent remedy. To diminish the ex- 
penditure upon the College, or the Sci- 
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entific School, means an inevitable im- 
pairment of its teaching power. To 
increase the tuition fees is, in the judg- 
ment of many of the friends of the 
College, to impair its democratic 
quality, and in the long run to diminish 
its influence. It may seem strange to 
urge the need of further endowments 
immediately after the receipt of the 
large Teachers’ Endowment Fund; 
but the fact is that, although that fund 
will improve the conditions of the Col- 
lege service and the prospects of the 
present staff, thereby increasing the 
attractions for young men of the ca- 
reer of a Harvard teacher, the in- 
come of that fund is not applicable to 
charges already incurred, or to any 
expansions of the work of the College, 
however legitimate.” 

The President devotes several pages 
of tables and comments to a considera- 
tion of changes in the use of the A.B. 
degree, and concludes that “the A.B. 
degree, if further widened in meaning, 
and made much more accessible than 
it has heretofore been in the majority 
of American institutions, is not unlikely 
to become before long the sole degree 
used by colleges and universities to 
crown the period of undergraduate 
study. The new scientific professions 
will acquire significant degrees of their 
own ; but these will be reserved, in the 
best institutions, for graduate work. 
... The difficulties arising from the 
increased size of the Faculty have been 
overcome by the creation of Adminis- 
trative Boards, the organization of Divi- 
sions and Departments within the 
Faculty, and the appointment of more 
administrative officers with larger dis- 
cretionary powers.” 

The increase in the amount of 
summer vacation work done by under- 
graduates goes steadily on ; and in the 
year under review the Faculty added 
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Table VII. — Geographical Distribution of Students of Harvard College Proper. 








1894-95. | 1899-00. 

North Atlantic. . . | 1332 1536 
South Atlantic . . . 44 40 
South Central 22 29 
North Central 203 237 
Western 3 39 38 
Dependencies . . . 1 10 
Foreign 26 12 

Total . 1667 1902 
New England 1041 1181 
Massachusetts . 939 1070 
i ee EP eS ” 291 355 
Outside New England. 626 721 
Outside No. Atlantic . 330 366 
New York : 211 248 
Pennsylvania 55 76 
Ohio ee 43 62 
PES = kes a 58 68 
Missouri 26 42 























| | | 
1900-01. | 1901-02. | 1902-03. |,1903-04. | 1904-05 
1621 1585 1678 1659 | 1625 
40 47 58 52 50 
30 35 38 3 35 
238 252 264 256 225 
36 37 42 42 47 
7 6 7 7 6 
20 21 22 23 23 
1992 | 1983 | 2109 | 2073 | 2009 
1235 | 1176 | 1240 | 1216 | 1162 
1113 | 1054 | 1118 | 1097 | 1052 
386 409 438 445 463 
757 807 869 857 847 
371 398 431 414 374 
272 285 305 309 ol4 
82 86 93 94 106 
71 83 82 84 70 
65 66 65 56 49 
32 34 29 27 22 

















to the number and variety of the 
summer courses which can be counted 
towards a degree. 

Ages of Freshmen. “The average 
age at admission has fallen slightly but 
steadily during the last five years, 
chiefly because the number of persons 
admitted to the Freshman Class when 
abnormally old has been diminishing. 
The figures of the last three years are, 
however, incomplete ; for the table is 
constructed on the assumption that all 
persons who ever joined each class were 
admitted as Freshmen. Men who will 
enter to advanced standing are there- 
fore still to be added to the figures of 
the last three years ; and these men 
will probably raise the average age. 
It is a favorable sign that the number 
of persons who enter the Freshmen 
Class between 19 and 23 years of age is 
diminishing. For many years past it 
has been the opinion of the Faculty that 
the normal candidate for the A.B. or 
S.B. degree should enter the College 


or the Scientific School at 18. The 
perversions of athletic sports in schools 
and colleges have tended to hold boys 
back from the University until they 
have attained their full size and weight. 
A common impression in the minds of 
parents that a Freshman of 19 or 20 
has a better social chance at the Uni- 
versity than a Freshman of 17 or 18, 
and is, on the whole, safer both phys- 
ically and morally, contributes to the 
unwise postponement of entrance on 
College life.” 

Where Students come from. “In 
1905, 159 schools and colleges, and a 
few private tutors, contributed the 528 
persons who entered the classes of the 
College taken together. In 1900 the 
corresponding figures were 209 schools 
and colleges and 635 persons. Harvard 
College is fed by a great variety of in- 
stitutions scattered widely over the 
country, in many of which the function 
of preparing boys for college is only a 
subordinate one. Only 13 schools (two 
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public, seven endowed, and four pri- 
vate) sent more than six pupils each 
in 1905; and from these 13 schools 
209 persons entered the College, or 
two fifths of the whole number that en- 
tered. The number of public schools 
which from time to time send some of 
their pupils to Harvard College is in- 
creasing. 


In 10 yrs. 1876-1885, there were 82 such schools. 


“© 6 4881-1890, “ 96 
“6 1886-1895, “ 4392 «4 
«1891-1900, “163 

“&  & 4896-1905, 34 


“Tn 1895, 55 public schools (of which 
36 were Massachusetts High or Latin 
schools) sent pupils to the College ; 
in 1900, 84 public schools (of which 46 
were Massachusetts High or Latin 
schools) sent pupils to the College, and 
of the other 38 public schools, nine 
were in New England, and 29 outside 
of New England ; in 1905, 72 public 
schools (of which 38 were Massachu- 
setts High or Latin schools) sent pupils 
to the College, and of the other of the 
34 public schools, five were in New 
England, and 29 outside of New 
England. Ten years ago there were 
only 13 such schools outside of New 
England. These figures show that the 
connection of Harvard College proper 
with Massachusetts High Schools and 
other New England High Schools is 
not so good to-day as it was five years 
ago.” 

The President calls attention to vari- 
ous matters in the Deans’ Reports. He 
suggests that a simple fire-proof build- 
ing on cheap land within half a mile of 
the Yard could hold the 100,000 
“‘dead” books now stored in the dormi- 
tory cellars, and that a single attend- 
ant, supplied with a telephone, could 
easily meet all demands for such books. 
His remarks on football are printed 
elsewhere in this magazine. He notes 
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the prosperity of the Harvard Union 
and the improvements in Memorial 
Hall, and concludes with the following 
paragraphs. 

Finances. “The net income of the 
general investments was divided in 
1904-05 among the funds to which 
they belong at the rate of 4.92 per 
cent., after allowing special rates to 
certain temporary funds and _ balan- 
ces. This rate of income is higher by 
fifteen hundredths of one per cent. 
than the rate for 1903-04, and must 
be considered a very satisfactory rate 
on so large a capital — about fifteen 
million dollars on the average of the 
year. 

“On pages 10-18 of the Treasurer’s 
Statement will be found convenient 
summaries of the receipts and expend- 
itures, and the resulting surpluses and 
deficits, in the several departments of 
the University. These new summaries 
show clearly what departments had 
had deficits and what departments 
surpluses in 1904-05, and how these 
deficits or surpluses compare with those 
of the preceding year. Thus, in the 
combined account of the University, 
College, Lawrence Scientific School, 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
and Library there was in 1904-05 a 
deficit of $25,137.11 ; whereas in the 
preceding year the deficit in this 
same account was $30,743.06. The 
deficit recurred in this account, because 
the number of students in these depart- 
ments of the University diminished 
somewhat, and the dormitories belong- 
ing to them were not so well leased in 
1904-05 as they were the year before. 
Several measures were put in force by 
the Corporation to increase receipts on 
the one hand and diminish expenditures 
on the other ; but on account of the 
unfavorable circumstances just men- 
tioned, these measures did not prevent 
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the recurrence of a deficit. The gifts 
of the year for capital account were 
$1,455,131.97, and for immediate use 
were $875,295.59.” 

Departmental Reports. “ It is an im- 
perfection of the ample compilation 
which now forms the President’s 
Annual Report that some of the most 
considerable of the University’s activ- 
ities are but scantily described in it. 
It has become the custom for the Di- 
rectors of laboratories, museums, living 
collections, and other scientific estab- 
lishments, to present to the President 
each an annual report, with mention of 
the most interesting events of the year 
and of the publications which have 
been issued from each laboratory or 
museum. The departments of the 
Arts and Sciences which do not main- 
tain laboratories or museums, such as 
the ancient and modern languages, 
philosophy, history and government, 
economics, and mathematics, are com- 
paratively neglected, or passed over in 
silence, in the Annual Report, except 
as the reports of the Deans and the 
Librarian may represent their interests. 
Yet the activity and productiveness of 
some of these departments are quite 
as great as those of the scientific estab- 
lishments which are always fully repre- 
sented. To remedy this one-sidedness 
of the Report, it would seem to be 
necessary to abridge somewhat the re- 
ports of the departments already re- 
presented, in order to make room for 
reports from the departments hereto- 
fore unrepresented ; for the size of the 
President’s Report ought not to be in- 
creased. The University profits by 
the publicity given to all its affairs 
through the Report, but that valu- 
able publicity will be diminished if 
the size of the volume coutinues to in- 
crease.” 
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DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 


At the annual meeting of the Astro- 
nomical and Astrophysical Society of 
America, held in New York, Dec. 28- 
30, 1905, Prof. E. C. Pickering, Di- 
rector of the Harvard Observatory, 
was elected president, in place of 
Prof. Simon Newcomb, s ’58, who re- 
signed the office which he had held 
since the foundation of the society. 

The determination of the brightness 
of the stars still occupies, as it has 
done for the last 27 years, a large 
place in the work of the Observatory. 
Exact determinations were hardly 
known a quarter of a century ago, 
but to-day precise photometric meas- 
urements of the light of all stars 
down to the seventh magnitude, and 
of many fainter ones, have been made 
over the whole sky. The importance 
of this work in the progress of as- 
tronomy can hardly be overestimated. 
Harvard magnitudes have been ac- 
cepted as standards by a large pro- 
portion of the working astronomers 
of different countries. The “ Revised 
Harvard Photometry,” which, it is 
hoped, will soon be ready for the 
printer, will contain the mean results 
of all preceding determinations, and 
will furnish standard magnitudes of 
all the brighter stars, about 9000 in 
number, from pole to pole. 

One very important by-product of 
these results has been brought out by 
Prof. Pickering in his discussion of 
the “ Distribution of Stars,” in which 
he shows that the number of stars of 
different magnitudes follows an unex- 
pected law, and that with decreasing 
magnitudes the relative numbers of 
the stars fall off with ever-increasing 
rapidity, down to the thirteenth mag- 
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nitude at least. This indicates a very 
finite universe, the only weak point 
being that, at present, precise magni- 
tudes are unknown for stars fainter 
than the thirteenth magnitude. To 
determine the form of the curve of 
distribution for the fainter stars is of 
great importance, and now seems to 
be in a fair way of solution by the 
mounting of the great 60-inch re- 
flector. With that instrument Prof. 
Pickering expects to carry the de- 
termination down to stars several 
magnitudes fainter than any pre- 
viously obtained. When this has been 
accomplished, it may not be too early 
to form some idea in regard to the 
limits of our stellar universe. 
Variable-star work has had a great 
development during the last year. 
The number of known variables has 
now been increased to about 3000, 
three quarters of which have been 
discovered at the Harvard Observa- 
tory. The distribution of these vari- 
ables is remarkable. Of the bright stars 
visible to the naked eye about one in 
200 is variable, if only those variables 
are reckoned which are visible even at 
minimum. With the Bruce telescope 
of this Observatory it is estimated that 
about 100,000,000 stars can be pho- 
tographed, so that, if one in 200 
were variable among the fainter stars, 
about 500,000 variables ought to be 
found by a careful search. The facts 
appear to be very different, however, 
although in certain limited regions the 
proportion is much greater. In the 
globular cluster Messier 3, for exam- 
ple, out of about 900 stars examined 
by the writer, one in 7 proved to be 
variable. In the small Magellanic 
Cloud nearly a thousand variables 
were found by Miss Leavitt from an 
examination of the Bruce photographs. 
This result seems extraordinary; yet 


the proportion is not especially great, 
only one in 200, since about 200,000 
stars were examined. It may be a 
mere coincidence that the proportion 
is about the same as that among the 
bright stars; nevertheless, the number 
among faint stars in general appears 
to be very much less, since an exam- 
ination of several hundred thousands of 
faint stars in other regions seems to 
indicate that in many cases the pro- 
portion of variables may not be greater 
than one in 10,000. These results are 
surprising, and render further investi- 
gations of great importance. 

The Director in his Annual Report 
again calls attention to the need 
of additional endowment. Money is 
needed for new buildings, for in- 
crease in salaries, and, especially, for 
a proper development of the scientific 
work. The Observatory is now in 
that uncomfortable position, where it 
must move slowly, when it ought to 
advance rapidly. A small increase in 
its income would mean a large increase 
in its scientific output. 

S. 1. Bailey, p ’88. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 


The January number of the Jnterna- 
tional Journal of Ethics contains Prof. 
C. H. Toy’s address on “ Ethical In- 
fluences in University Life,” delivered 
at the opening meeting of the School, 
Oct. 5, 1905. — Former students of the 
Graduate School have contributed a 
substantial sum to the Teachers’ En- 
dowment Fund. The chief financial 
needs of the School now appear to be 
two: first, a large increase in the pro- 
vision for scholarships; secondly, a 
general fund to provide for the ex- 
penses of administration. The Grad- 
uate School has never had an endow- 
ment. — The desirability of a dormitory 
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or series of dormitories for the use of 
students in the Graduate School has 
long been felt, and has been empha- 
sized by the Dean in his annual reports 
for 1901-02, p. 169, and 1902-03, p. 
152; by Pres. Eliot in his report for 
1901-02, p. 42; and by the present 
writer in the issue of this Magazine for 
March, 1903, p. 416. It was felt that 
such a Graduates’ Quadrangle or Hall 
would, in the words of the Dean, 
“prove of the highest value in pro- 
moting the sense of union and fellow- 
ship and of the solidarity of interests 
on the part of those who pursue the 
scholar’s life, which is among the most 
powerful agents in the development of 
intellectual as well as moral charac- 
ter.” All friends of the School will 
rejoice to know that by the energy 
and initiative of one or two members 
of the Faculty, assisted by the officers 
of the Graduate Club, and through the 
wise liberality of the Corporation, this 
long cherished plan is now in course 
of fulfilment. Conant Hall, on Oxford 
St., built in 1893-94, one of the best 
of the College dormitories, though 
hitherto unpopular because of its 
costliness and remoteness from the 
river and Soldier’s Field, is to be set 
aside for the use of students in the 
Graduate School. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the building, with a cut, may 
be found in the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, Dec., 1893, pp. 253, 254. 
The rents are substantially reduced, 
and all rooms are to be heated with 
hot water. The building, after certain 
rearrangements, will contain, besides 
the proctor’s suite, 33 suites of study 
and bedroom, of which 12 are fur- 
nished, and 19 single rooms. The 


rents will run from $60 to $210 per 
annum, the gross rental being $7415. 
The two suites in the south end of the 
building on the first floor, with the 
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corridor between them, will be thrown 
together to form a large Living-Room, 
which will probably be used also for 
the meetings of the Graduate Club and 
of the various departmental clubs. It 
will be supplied with the current maga- 
zines and daily papers, and will form 
a social centre for Graduate Students. 
An exercise-room will be fitted up in 
the basement, where a fives-court may 
also be built. Prof. W. H. Scho- 
field, p’93, is chairman of the Faculty 
Committee in charge of the improve- 
ments. 
George W. Robinson, ’95. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The American Medical Association 
will hold its annual meeting this year 
in Boston, June 5 to 8. The amphi- 
theatres and laboratories in the new 
buildings of the Harvard Medical 
School will be open for inspection, and 
will be utilized largely for the various 
sessions and demonstrations of the As- 
sociation. In addition the hospitals of 
Boston will be visited by many of 
those in attendance. It is confidently 
expected that 4000 to 5000 physicians 
will attend the meeting. A great op- 
portunity, therefore, is afforded this 
year to call attention to the Summer 
Courses offered by the Harvard Med- 
ical School. Applications concerning 
the courses have already been received 
from men who expect to attend the 
meeting and who wish to stay over for 
one or more of these courses. 

On this account the Committee on 
Graduate and Summer Courses is striv- 
ing to make the Summer Courses of- 
fered this year as attractive as possible 
because it has been found that the 
best advertising of those courses which 
in the past have proved successful has 
been done by the men who took the 
courses, who liked the way they were 
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conducted, and who felt that they had 
learned something from them. 

Prof. E. H. Nichols, ’86, spoke be- 
fore the Harvard Club of New Jersey, 
Jan. 30, on “ The Football Situation at 
Cambridge,” and on Feb. 8 addressed 
the Pathological Society of Philadel- 
phia on “ The Lesions of Chronic Non- 
tubercular Arthritis.” 

Profs. W. T. Porter and W. B. 
Cannon of the Department of Physio- 
logy are to address the meeting in 
the Boston Medical Library, Feb. 28, 
on “Recent Advances in Physiology 
Bearing on Medicine and Surgery.” 

Dr. A. M. Barrett, assistant in Neuro- 
pathology, 1905-06, has resigned to 
accept a position as director of a forty- 
bed clinic in psychiatry which has been 
established in connection with the hos- 
pital of the University of Michiglan. 

Dr. E. E. Southard, ’97, instructor 
in Neuropathology, has been appointed 
pathologist and assistant physician to 
the Danvers Insane Hospital to sue- 
ceed Dr. A. M. Barrett, resigned. 
There are about 90 autopsies annually 
at the Danvers Insane Hospital, almost 
all of neurological interest. The De- 
partment of Pathology has always had, 
dating from the work of Councilman, 
Mallory, and Wright on epidemic 
cerebro-spinal meningitis in 1898, an 
abundance of material showing acute 
lesions of the nervous system. The 
Danvers material, which is largely 
chronic, will be of service for com- 
parative purposes in the systematic 
study of diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem. 

Dr. Southard has recently made a 
trip to the epileptic colonies of Massa- 
chusetts and New York, and has been 
enabled, through the courtesy of Dr. 
Everett Flood of Monson, Mass., and 
of Dr. W. P. Spratling of Sonyea, 
N. Y., to obtain material from the 
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brains of over 50 subjects dead of 
epilepsy. 

Material in epilepsy, though long 
needed by the Department of Pathology 
for comparison with material in the 
commoner diseases, has never before 
been accessible in quantity. It is of 
importance now because epilepsy is a 
good example of those diseases often 
nowadays given the indefinite name 
“ functional.” 

A chapter of the honorary medical 
fraternity Alpha Omega Alpha has just 
been started at the Harvard Medical 
School. This fraternity hopes to hold 
among medical schools the same posi- 
tion that Phi Beta Kappa holds among 
colleges to-day. At present there are 
chapters in the leading medical schools 
of the Middle West and on the Pacific 
coast, and in several of the Eastern 
schools. After all the leading schools 
of the country have representation the 
extension of the fraternity will stop. 

The charter members of the Har- 
vard chapter are Profs. W. B. Cannon 
and F. B. Mallory from the Faculty, 
and Messrs. H. G. Calder, C. Frothing- 
ham, Jr., C. R. Metcalf, W. J. Mixter, 
and W. A. Sawyer from the fourth 
class. 

Just before Christmas the fourth 
class had a very jolly smoker at the 
School. It began with a class meeting 
at which it was decided to have a class 
album with photographs of the mem- 
bers and of the professors and in- 
structors. Later there were story-tell- 
ing and songs, lasting to a late hour. 

The third and second year classes 
held their annual class dinners at the 
end of the midyear examinations. 
Practically every one in the classes was 
present, and the dinners were a great 
success. 

The first year class has elected the 
following officers: F. G. Brigham, 
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pres. ; H. B. Webster, sec. They also 
had a class dinner at the close of their 
midyear examinations, which was well 
attended and proved a very pleasant 
affair. 

The Boylston Medical Society held 
its President’s Meeting at the invita- 
tion of its president, Dr. J. B. Blake, at 
the Tavern Club early inJanuary. At 
the election of officers for the ensuing 
year the following were chosen: Dr. R. 
C. Cabot, pres.; F.S. Peabody, M. S. 
’07, vice-pres.; G.O. Day, M.S.’07, sec. 
Dr. S. J. Mixter was chosen a trustee 
of the Boylston Prize Fund in place 
of Dr. J. Collins Warren resigned. 

F. B. Mallory, ’86. 


THE SEMITIC MUSEUM.! 


Members of the Class of 1880: You 
are welcome to the Semitic Museum, 
and I am glad of the opportunity to 
tell you, however briefly, what the 
Museum stands for. It is one of the 
fruits of an expansion which began 
with the appointment, just before 
your graduation, of Prof. Toy to the 
chair of Hebrew and other Oriental 
languages. That appointment was the 
first step in the creation of a Semitic 
Department, which now embraces 
four teachers, and offers more than 20 
courses of instruction. This instruc- 
tion is both linguistic and historical 
and covers the most important sections 
of the Semitic field, namely, the He- 
brew, Phoenician, Aramaic, Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Arabian, and Ethiopic. 

The peoples just enumerated have 
played a distinguished part in the his- 
tory of the human race, having given 
to the world the alphabet, monothe- 
ism, the Bible, the Koran, and the 
three religions, Judaism, Christianity, 


1 Address delivered before the Class of 1880 on 
the occasion of their visit to the Museum, June 
27, 1905. 
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and Mohammedanism. The study of 
these peoples is accordingly entitled to 
all the provision which has here been 
made for the subject. An important 
part of that provision is this building 
with its departmental library, its lec- 
ture-rooms, and its exhibition-rooms. 
The aim is to gather here all kinds of 
material illustrating the life, history, 
thought, and institutions of the Semitic 
peoples, to disseminate knowledge by 
means of this material, and especially 
to enlarge the bounds of knowledge by 
research in the Museum and by ex- 
ploration in Oriental countries. 

This building and much of its con- 
tents are the gift of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff 
of New York. The first step was a 
gift of $10,000 made in 1889. The 
objects bought therewith were exhib- 
ited in aroom of the Peabody Museum 
until transferred to this building on its 
completion in 1902, and here united 
with collections acquired during a se- 
ries of years. 

The material here collected consists 
of originals both ancient and modern, 
reproductions in plaster and wood, and 
photographs. 

On the second floor of the Museum 
is the Assyrian Room 80 x 50 feet in 
size. Here is found what we have re- 
lating to Assyria, Babylonia, and the 
land of the Hittites. The most strik- 
ing objects are the reproductions of 
the great monuments in the museums 
of London, Paris, Berlin and Constanti- 
nople. In the central table cases are 
books written on stone and clay, stone 
seals, and a multitude of other objects 
illustrating Assyrian and Babylonian 
life. 

The Palestinian Room, of equal 
size, is on the top floor, and here are 
deposited objects relating specially to 
Palestine, but also to Egypt, Arabia, 
Moab, Phoenicia, Syria, and Persia. 
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Here are stone inscriptions, manu- 
scripts, coins, pottery, glass vases, 
bronzes, bas-reliefs, sarcophagi, mod- 
els, costumes, photographs, objects 
from Bedouin life, specimens of natu- 
ral history (geology, flora, fauna), ete. 

The arrangement in both rooms aims 
to be geographical, chronological, and 
topical, though these principles for 
obvious reasons could not in all cases 
be carried out. 

It is no longer a secret that the 
highest aim of the Semitic Museum 
seems now within the reach of possi- 
bility —I refer to Oriental explora- 
tion. Its generous founder and bene- 
factor stands ready to provide the 
money for a five years’ campaign in 
the Holy Land. Dr. George A. Reis- 
ner, a loyal son of Harvard, who has 
had six years of experience as director 
of the Phoebe Hearst expedition in 
Egypt, is to have charge of the work 
in Palestine; provided the Turkish 
authorities will grant us permission to 
dig there at all. We hope soon to 
present our petition to the Sultan, en- 
forced by the strongest support which 
ean be secured. If granted, we an- 
ticipate valuable results for this Mu- 
seum and for Biblical and Semitic 
learning. 

With these words of explanation, I 
hope that you may have the time at 
least to walk through the exhibition 
rooms, and that you may carry hence 
the impression that here as elsewhere, 
and now as in your day, Alma Mater 
strives after the best, and in this striv- 
ing perpetually renews her youth. 

David G. Lyon, h ’01, Curator. 





RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 
Harvard University has just issued 
a new circular to show what examina- 
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tions of the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board may be substituted in 
1906 for the regular Harvard admis- 
sion examination. Whatever arrange- 
ment is made by Harvard with the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
for candidates for admission to Har- 
vard will apply equally to candidates 
for admission to Radcliffe. 

On Jan. 20 the Radcliffe Union had 
its first regular meeting since its or- 
ganization last October. At the time 
of the meeting there were 105 mem- 
bers, of whom about five sixths were 
specials. Miss Leslie Hopkinson, the 
President of the Union, and Miss 
Irwin received the members in the 
living-room of Agassiz House, and 
after a speech of weleome by Miss 
Hopkinson, Pres. Briggs presented, as 
a noble example for Radcliffe women 
to follow, the loyal service of Harvard 
men to Harvard. 

At the suggestion of Miss Caroline 
Matthews, a devoted friend of educa- 
tion, several of the past and present 
students in the Department of Educa- 
tion in Radcliffe College have pre- 
sented the College through Prof. 
Hanus the sum of $500 as a perman- 
ent fund for the Department of Edu- 
cation. The income is to be put at the 
disposal of the head of the Depart- 
ment to be used at his discretion. This 
gift was made by the students to Prof. 
Hanus to show not only their appre- 
ciation of his instruction, but also their 
gratitude to him as friend and coun- 
selor. 

In connection with the Department 
of Education, through the kindness of 
Mrs. Walter Channing and some of her 
friends, a course in the Theory and 
Practice of the Kindergarten will be 
given during the second half-year, by 
Miss Laura Fisher. This course is 
open to students of suitable age and 
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attainments, but .cannot be counted 
toward a degree. 

The December number of the Rad- 
cliffe Magazine contains a paper by 
Beulah Marie Dix, ’97, entitled “ The 
Compromise between the Dramatic 
Ideal and the Stage Actuality,” which 
Miss Dix read at the winter meeting 
of the Radcliffe Alumnae Association 
in 1904; and a Commencement part 
by Amy Brooks, ’04, on “ College Set- 
tlement Work at Radcliffe,” which was 
given at Commencement, 1905. The 
new plan for giving the news from the 
various clubs which was adopted last 
year with the aim of giving help to 
new students, has proved so successful 
that it has been continued this year. 
The membership of the clubs is printed 
in full, and the purpose of the clubs 
and the requirements for admission are 
given in addition to an account of the 
meetings. The magazine also contains 
a story, several short articles, and some 
verses. 

On the evening of January 18, the 
Radcliffe Graduate Club gave a re- 
ception to the Harvard Graduate Club 
and a number of the Harvard Faculty, 
in the living-room of Agassiz House. 

The fund of $75,000 begun in May, 
1905, for the endowment of a new 
library building, has reached $65,000. 
Of this amount all but a sixth has been 
contributed through the efforts of the 
alumnae or by the alumnae themselves. 

he generosity of the friends of the 
College and the loyalty of its past stu- 
dents encourage the College to hope 
that the whole sum may be secured in 
a few weeks. There now remains but 
$12,000 to be raised. The point has 
been reached when small gifts help, and 
when large giftsare doubly appreciated. 


ALUMNAE. 


The winter meeting of the Radcliffe 
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Alumnae Association was held for the 
first time in the living-room of Agassiz 
House on Dec. 26. There was a larger 
gathering of graduates than at any 
previous winter meeting, and members 
of the Class of 1905 acted as ushers. 
Dr. Marion W. Williams, ’98, gave a 
stimulating talk on “ Some Aspects of 
Professional Life for Women,” and 
Mrs. Laura C. Littlefield, 04, sang 
charmingly several selections in three 
groups. Toward the close of the after- 
noon the first fire was lighted by 
Alice G. Arnold, vice-pres., and Mabel 
E. Harris, of the Class of ’97, in the 
memorial fireplace to Clara P. Folsom, 
97. The log burned in the fireplace 
was sent with most cordial greetings 
from Miss Florence P. Cushing, a Vas- 
sar alumna. 

The Radcliffe Club of New York 
held its fifth annual luncheon at Hotel 
Manhattan on Jan. 13. About 50 for- 
mer students, both specials and gradu- 
ates, were present. The president, 
Miss Edith Gilman, ’97, introduced the 
speakers, who in order were Miss Ag- 
nes Irwin, Dean of the College, Pres. 
Briggs, Prof. E. C. Pickering, and the 
Hon. J.H. Choate. Miss Irwin named 
the gifts received by the College dur- 
ing the past year, in this way illus- 
trating its growth in influence and 
usefulness. She told of the Greenleaf 
estate and its use for the music stu- 
dents, and the need of buying the rest 
of the estate ; of Agassiz House, with 
its memorials of Mrs. Agassiz and 
Mrs. Whitman, and of the wonderful 
addition it had been to the College 
life. After enumerating certain other 
welcome gifts, Miss Irwin then spoke 
of Mr. Carnegie’s offer of $75,000 for 
a library building, given on the condi- 
tion that an equal sum be raised for 
new endowment. She impressed on 
the Club the need of the speedy com- 
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pletion of this fund, in order that the 
College might be relieved from asking 
for further large sums of money for 
some time to come, and might rest in 
the use and enjoyment of its present 
gifts. Pres. Briggs, in speaking of the 
influence of Radcliffe, talked of the 
ways in which a good college should 
prepare a woman for life; in giving 
her a trained sense of truth, a love of 
romance and poetry, and a point of 
view so broad that she should always 
be above the depression and the petti- 


ness of life. Prof. Pickering told of: 


the achievements of women in modern 
astronomy, and especially of those of 
one woman whose record of discoveries 
of a special class of stars has doubled 
that of all the world in all its centuries 
of astronomical research —that woman 
being Miss Henrietta Leavitt, of Rad- 
cliffe, ’92. The Hon. J. H. Choate 
aroused the enthusiasm of the Club for 
the personaland romantic interest which 
should gather round Anne Radcliffe 
by telling of his own researches for 
records of her in England, and claim- 
ing her as “ Our Anne.” He reminded 
the members that 20 years ago no 
more was known of John Harvard than 
is now known of her, and that there 
was no reason why much more should 
not yet be discovered. Mr. Choate 
told of letters which he had written to 
Hertfordshire for information about 
her, and read a eulogy on Margaret 
Radcliffe, whom he called a cousin 
of Anne, by Ben Jonson. The Club 
had the pleasure of welcoming as 
guests, in addition to the speakers, 
Prof. Abby Leach of Vassar College, 
and Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Morris, 
who were the hosts of the Radcliffe 
Club at the meeting in New York last 
spring. 

With the primary object of arousing 
interest in the efforts to secure a fund 
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for the maintenance of the Radcliffe 
Library, several new clubs have been 
formed in various parts of the country. 
In the spring of 1905 the first of these 
clubs, in addition to the club in New 
York, which was then four years old, 
was formed in Philadelphia, with a 
membership of 16, of which Mrs. Ger- 
trude H. Kent, ’98, is the principal 
officer. The other clubs are in Provi- 
dence, Mrs. Frances Lord, ’88, pres., 
Margaret Gilman, ’85-’86, sec.-treas.; 
Minneapolis, Mrs. Dora Sachs Som- 
mers, ’92-’94, pres., Annette Brown, 
’92-’93, vice-pres., Helen R. Davis, 
’97-’98, sec.; Washington, Mary F. 
Griffin, 00, pres., Mrs. Edna T. New- 
ton, 93-94, sec. 

Caroline L. Pousland,’00,is to teach 
in the Gilman School, Cambridge; 
Adelaide Crowley, ’03, in St. Marga- 
ret’s School, Waterbury, Conn. ; Ger- 
trude Gile, ’04, is teaching in the High 
School, West Upton; Eva Ruggli, ’04, 
in Arlington; Jane B. Wilson, ’04, 
holds a position as governess; Margaret 
Coggin, ’05, is teaching in Appleton 
Academy, New Ipswich, N. H.; Julia 
T. Connor, ’05, is pupil teacher in the 
Somerville High School ; Louisa M. 
Norton, 05, is teaching in the High 
School, Winchendon; Helener G. Rob- 
ertson, ’05, in Scituate. 


Marriages. 


1895. Carolyn Shipman to Frank Bris- 
tol Whipple, at New York, N.Y., 
Oct. 24, 1905. 

Adelaide Hapylona Hamlin to 
Louis Sidney Thierry, at Som- 
erville, Dec. 21, 1905. 

Idella Louise Hamlin to Charles 
Carleton George, at Chicago, 
Ill., Dee. 14, 1905. 

Babette Herman to James N. 
Rosenberg, at Boston, Nov. 22, 
1905. 


1900. 


1901. 


1905. 
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1903-05. Annie Lee Crook to Roscoe 
Albert Ellis, at Columbus, Ga., 
Dec. 27, 1905. 
Mary Coes, ’87. 


THE COLLEGE YARD AND 
VICINITY. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Henry 
M. Williams, Secretary of the Class 
of 1885, the Graduates’ Magazine prints 
the plan of the College Yard and Vi- 
cinity which he had prepared for his 
recent Class Report. On this plan the 
buildings erected in the past 20 years 
are printed in red. In the following 
Key buildings whose names are printed 
in italics are not University property. 
Dormitories are marked by an as- 
terisk. 

A. Austin Hall. 


A. L. Astronomical Lab. 
*A.C. Apley Court. 
A.D. A. D. Club. 
Baptist Church. 
*Be. Beck Hail. 
Br. Beta Gamma. 
Bks. Brooks House. 
Christ Church (Epis. ). 
*C. College House. 
Cal. Calumet Club. 
*Cr. Craigie. 
City Building. 
*Ct. Conant. 
Coop. Harv. Coéperat. Soc. 
*C. V. Claverly Hail. 
*D. Divinity Hall. 
*Dana Chambers. 
Da. Dane Hall. 
Di. Digamma Club. 
D. L. Divinity Library. 
A®. Delta Phi. 
*Dray. Drayton Hail. 
*Dr. Dunster Hall. 
E. Emerson Hall. 
*Ev. Everett Hall. 
*Fair Fairfax Hall. 
*F. Foxcroft House. 
F.M.A Fogg Museum of Arte. 
Gy. Hemenway Gymnasium. 
*G. Grays Hall. 
*“Gnt Gannett House. 
*H Hollis Hall. 


H. P. Club. Hasty Pudding Club. 
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mT. Harvard Union. 
Ha. Harvard Hall. 


*Ham. Hampden Hail. 
*Hke. Holyoke House. 
*Hy. Holworthy. 

H.C Holden Chapel. 

1. Institute of 1770. 

J. Jefferson Phys. Lab. 
L. Lawrence Hall. 

Lb. Gore Hall, Library. 
M.E.Ch. Methodist Epis. Ch. 
*M. Matthews Hall. 
MM. Memorial Hall. 

Ms. Massachusetts. 
*Mn. Manter Hail. 

N. L.A New Lecture Hall. 
P. M. Peabody Museum. 


P. Perkins Hall. 


NH. Pi Eta Society. 
*Pt. Prescott Hall. 
Pierce. Pierce Engineering Hall. 
Peln. Porcellian Club. 
PAY. Phi Delta Psi. 
*Qcy. Quincy Hall. 
R. Germanic Museum. 
Rd. Randall Dining Hall. 
*Randolph. Randolph Hall. 
*Rd. Read’s Block. 
Robs. Robinson Hall. 
Rotch. Rotch Laboratory. 
Rus. Russell Hall. 
*S. Stoughton Hall. 
S. M. Semitic Museum. 
Se. Sever Hall. 
*Sh. Shepherd’s Block. 
Si. Signet Club. 
Sp. Sphinr Club. 
"T. Thayer Hall. 
*Tr. Trinity Hall. 


aU. University. 
Unitarian Church. 


*Wa. Wadsworth House. 
*W. Weld Hall. 
Warren House. 
*Ware. Ware Hall. 
*Warl. Warland Block. 
*Westmorly. Westmoriy Court. 
*W.H. Walter Hastings Hall. 
Zz. University Museum. 
ZY. Zeta Psi. 
AA®. Alpha Delta Phi. 
O6AY. Theta Delta Psi. 
64 X. Theta Delta Chi. 


From this list it appears that there 
are 37 dormitories, of which 21 do not 
belong to the College. 16 social clubs 
and societies have buildings of their 
own. 
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STUDENT LIFE. 


Two questions have played an im- 
portant part in the student life of the 
last quarter: the problem of Yard 
rooms and the football question. 
Trouble about the allotment of Yard 
rooms began on Dec. 1, when the 
Bursar published in the Crimson a 
notice stating that in this year’s draw- 
ings no preference would be given to 
members of the coming Senior Class 
who applied for rooms in Hollis, Hol- 
worthy, or Stoughton. The under- 
graduates have come to feel that these 
three buildings are essentially “Sen- 
ior” dormitories; and the action of 
the Corporation, as made public in 
this notice of Mr. Mason’s, was re- 
ceived with general astonishment and 
disapproval. The Class of 1907, the 
one most affected by the new regula- 
tions, at once set to work to induce 
the Corporation to change their mind. 
A postal canvass of the Class was in- 
stituted, as a result of which the Class 
guaranteed to fill the three buildings, 
provided the old preference was al- 
lowed. The members of the Corpora- 
tion were interviewed personally by 
the 1907 committee-men. The result 
of all this was that the Corporation 
reversed their decision; and on Jan. 3 
it was announced that members of the 
Class of 1907 would be given prefer- 
ence in applying for rooms in the three 
buildings in question. At the same 
time, as the Seniors now in these dor- 
mitories had been told that they were 
at liberty to reéngage their rooms for 
next year, it was difficult to refuse 
them that privilege. The 1906 men, 
however, in almost every case offered 
to vacate their rooms, and give 1907 
the same advantages that they them- 
selves had enjoyed. 

The climax to the whole affair came 
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on the evening of Jan. 9, when Pres. 
Eliot spoke on “College Spirit, Class 
Feeling, and the Social Aspect of the 
Dormitory Question” in the Living- 
Room of the Union. Every seat was 
taken long before the President ap- 
peared; the entire student body was 
interested and excited at the prospect 
of actually hearing Pres. Eliot explain 
his position with regard to the recent 
unpopular vote of the Corporation. 
The speech, on the whole, was unsat- 
isfactory to the student body. Some, 
to be sure, thought it sound; but the 
majority declared the plan to be of 
very doubtful efficacy. The Crimson 
said editorially: “It is the experience 
of undergraduates that although in 
theory this should lead to the broadest 
democracy, in practice men of differ- 
ent classes do not ordinarily make the 
deep friendships made by classmates.” 
Another undergraduate paper said, 
also editorially: “If our dormitory 
life is to amount to anything, it must 
be as an aid to our collegiate life.” 
This appears to express the general 
feeling of the men who are in the 
current of undergraduate life. 

Two things were brought about by 
this discussion which are of some sig- 
nificance. The student body was dis- 
tinetly gratified by the President’s 
willingness to take it into his confi- 
dence so far as to explain his views on 
a subject touching the undergraduates 
so nearly. Hitherto it has been felt 
that a nearly unsurmountable barrier 
separated the President from the stu- 
dents; his speech did much toward 
removing the impression that such 
a barrier exists. Secondly, the attitude 
of the students toward the Corpora- 
tion and the Bursar’s Office, never too 
friendly, became, thanks to various 
incidents of this problem, more hostile 
than ever. The Corporation were felt 
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to have proved their ignorance of the 
actual conditions of undergraduate 
life by changing their mind directly 
these conditions were made clear. The 
notice announcing the original change 
of plan, coming without a word of 
explanation, or any attempt to justify 
a most unpopular measure, was felt to 
indicate the general attitude of the 
Bursar’s Office toward the students; 
and this unwillingness to explain was 
viewed with almost universal resent- 
ment. In general, although the affair 
brought about certain beneficial re- 
sults, it was felt to be rather unfortun- 
ate. 

The football problem has been troub- 
ling the student body acutely ever 
since the Yale game. Among the un- 
dergraduates it is generally admitted 
that something is wrong with the game 
as it is now played; but few are in 
favor of abolishing it altogether. The 
large number of criticisms of football 
from men who know little or nothing 
of the game has called forth a good 
deal of explosive abuse. Whatever is 
done in the way of reform, it is prob- 
able that the majority of the under- 
graduates will be dissatisfied; for no 
two seem to have quite the same ideas 
about the game. Throughout the stu- 
dent body there is a strong pro-Yale 
sentiment, and a strong wish to con- 
tinue athletic relations with our chief 
rival. This spirit was strengthened 
by the widespread indignation at the 
criticism of Yale in the December 
Magazine. The article, as the Crimson 
pointed out, certainly did not express 
the undergraduate sentiment toward 
Yale; and since its appearance the 
students have been at especial pains 
to explain that for their part they held 
all Yale men to be their brothers. 
Whatever the authorities and gradu- 
ates may decide, it will be next to im- 
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possible to make the bulk of the un- 
dergraduate body believe that a break 
with Yale is the best, or even a re- 
spectable solution of our athletic pro- 
blems. 

In the last quarter all four classes 
have held their annual elections of 
officers. The Seniors, who introduced 
three years ago the system of election 
by which a new set of officers comes in 
each year, voted not to elect regular 
class officers this year, but to let the 
Class-Day officers serve in their stead. 
The Class-Day elections were held 
Dec. 12 and 15. The old “Senior 
Spread” Committee was done away 
with, and its duties turned over to the 
Class-Day Committee, which was in- 
creased from five to seven. For each 
of the offices two nominations were 
made. The men elected, together with 
a brief statement of each man’s posi- 
tion among the undergraduates, are as 
follows : First Marshal, B. K. Stephen- 
son, Brookline; Class President ’04-05; 
Capt. Varsity Baseball Team; Vice- 
Pres. the Union; Pres. the ’Varsity 
Club; Institute, Hasty Pudding, ete. 
Second Marshal, J. M. Montgomery, 
Jr., New York ; Class President, ’02- 
03; Varsity Football; Hasty Pudding, 
Poréellian, Signet, Institute,ete. Third 
Marshal, J. D. Nichols, New York; 
Class President, ’03-04; ’Varsity 
Football and Baseball; Hasty Pud- 
ding, Delta Phi, Institute, ete. Secre- 
tary, N. Kelley, New York; Class 
Secretary, 04-05; Pres. the Crimson ; 
Manager the Baseball Team; Pres. the 
Phillips Brooks House Association ; 
Institute, Signet, Hasty Pudding, ete. 
Orator, A. C. Blagden, New York; 
’Varsity Debating Team; 2d Football 
Team ; Hasty Pudding, Signet, Insti- 
tute, Porcellian, ete. Jvy Orator, C. 
D. Morgan, Plymouth; Editor the 
Crimson ; Institute, Hasty Pudding, 
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Sphinx, Signet, ete. Poet, J. Hinckley, 
Lawrence, N. Y.; Editor the Advocate; 
’Varsity Shooting Team; Signet, In- 
stitute, Hasty Pudding, Alpha Delta 
Phi, ete. Odist, H. A. Bellows, Bos- 
ton; Pres. the Monthly ; Student Edi- 
tor the Graduates’ Magazine ; Signet, 
Hasty Pudding, Phi Beta Kappa. 
Chorister, H. B. Sawyer, Melrose; 
Leader ’Varsity Glee Club; Hasty 
Pudding, Theta Delta Chi. Class Com- 
mittee, R. Grant, Jr., Boston, chairman; 
’Varsity Hockey Team; Class Football; 
Chairman Union Dance Committee; 
Institute, Hasty Pudding, A. D., ete. 
E. J. Dives, Reading, Pa.; Capt. ’Var- 
sity Track Team; Hasty Pudding, In- 
stitute, ete. D.A. Newhall, Philadel- 
phia; Capt. Varsity Hockey Team; 
’Varsity Crew; Class Football; Insti- 
tute, Hasty Pudding, Signet, Alpha 
Delta Phi, ete. Class-Day Committee, 
F. A. Goodhue, Jr., Andover, Chair- 
man; Class Secretary, 02-03 and 
03-04; Manager ’Varsity Football 
Team; Hasty Pudding; Institute, A. 
D., ete. J. L. White, Cambridge; 
Pres. ’Varsity Mandolin Club; Class 
Crew; Institute, Hasty Pudding, Sig- 
net, ete. W. F. Emerson, Concord; 
Manager ’Varsity Crew; Class Foot- 
ball; Institute, Delta Phi, Hasty Pud- 
ding, Signet, ete. W.G. Graves, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Manager ’Varsity Track 
Team; Institute, Hasty Pudding, Sig- 
net, Digamma, etc. F. H. Nesmith, 
Lowell; ’Varsity Football; Class Base- 
ball and Hockey; Institute, Hasty 
Pudding, Sphinx, ete. R. J. Leonard, 
Newtonville, Mass.; ’Varsity Football; 
Class Baseball and Track ; Institute, 
Hasty Pudding, Digamma, etc. H.R. 
Shurtleff, Concord, N. H.; 2d Football 
Team; Class Crew; Institute, Hasty 
Pudding, ete. Photograph Committee, 
A. G. Gill, Organ, New Mexico, Chair- 
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man; ’ Varsity 4-Oar; Editor the Lam- 
poon ; Institute, Signet, Hasty Pud- 
ding, etc. B. H. Squires, St. John, 
Newfoundland; ’Varsity Football; 
Hasty Pudding. H.M. Turner, Cam- 
bridge; ’Varsity Track Team; Editor 
the Lampoon ; Institute, Hasty Pud- 
ding, Phi Delta Psi, Signet, ete. 

Of the regular Class elections, that 
of the Sophomores came first, the ofti- 
cers elected being — Pres., G. G. 
Bacon; vice-pres., C. E. Lincoln; sec., 
H. R. Shipherd. The Juniors, after 
much discussion and publishing of 
notices, elected J. D. White, pres., H. 
Foster, Jr., vice-pres., and G. A. Le- 
land, Jr., sec. The Freshman elec- 
tions, held in January, resulted as 
follows: Pres., F. H. Burr, Noble and 
Greenough’s School; vice-pres., S. 
Keiley, Groton ; sec., S. D. Bush, St. 
Mark’s. 

As usual, most of the undergrad- 
uate dramatic performances will take 
place in March and April; but the 
Cercle Frangais has already presented 
its annual play. This was Moliére’s 
L’ Amour Médecin, which was followed 
by Tristan Bernard’s farce L’An- 
glais tel qu’on le Parle. Performances 
were given in Cambridge and in Bos- 
ton, and were most successful. The 
casts of the two plays follow: 


L’ Amour Médecin. 


Sganarelle, F. Dexter, ’08 
Lisette, G. A. Schneider, ’08 
Lucinde, D. Gardiner, ’07 
Clitandre, F. de R. Storey, 1 G. 
Aminte, A. 8. A. Brady, ’08 
Lucréce, A. R. Magruder, ’06 


M. Guillaume, 

M. Thomés, 

M. Desfonandrés, 

M. Macroton, 

M. Bahis, 

M. Filerin, 

Un Notaire, 
Champagne, 
L’Opérateur chantant, 


W. McK. Jones, ’06 
W. G. Wendell, ’09 
8. Kelley, ’09 

F. M. Gunther, ’07 

A. F. Hurlburt, ’07 
M. Wertheim, ’06 

J. V. Ofiativia, Jr., 08 
H. W. Nichols, ’07 

J. P. 8. Harrison, ’09 
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L’ Anglaise tel qu’on le Parle. 

Eugéne, F. L. Warrin, Jr., 2L. 
Hogson, F. M. Gunther, °07 
Julien, F. deR. Storey, 1G. 
Le Garcon, C. L. Hay, °06 
L’ Inspecteur, J. LeR. White, °07 
Les Agents, W. G. Means, °08 

L. G. Morris, ’06 
Miss Betty, A. 8. A. Brady, 08 
La Cassiére, C. G. Mayer, 2 L. 


The Cercle took a somewhat violent 
interest in Mme. Bernhardt during 
her two weeks’ stay in Boston. The 
members assisted her by “ suping ” at 
various of her performances, held a 
reception for her at the Cercle rooms 
in Grays, and finally presented her 
with a gold medal, signifying that she 
was an honorary member of the society. 
The great actress received these at- 
tentions with suitable gratitude; the 
undergraduate body was somewhat 
amused by them. 

Of the other club performances, that 
of the Hasty Pudding Club will be 
held the first week in April. It is a 
two-act musical comedy, the book 
and music both being by G. H. Cox, 
Jr., 06. The Pi Eta play, The Girl 
and the Chauffeur, will be presented 
during and immediately after the 
spring recess. The book is by J. V. 
Dignowitz, Jr., 06, and the music 
by A. T. Davison, Jr., 06. The 
Deutscher Verein will present Das 
Stiftungsfest on March 15, 16, and 17. 
The Spanish Club also plans to pre- 
sent a play in March, entitled Las 
Tres Ramilletes. 

Debating has gone on its more or 
less thorny way. The Princeton de- 
bate, held in Sanders Theatre on 
Dec. 15, was won by Princeton. The 


subject, proposed by the University 
Council, was — “ Resolved, That inter- 
collegiate football in America is a 
detriment rather than a benefit.” The 
Princeton team supported the affirm- 
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ative, and won because their arguments 
were good and often unanswerable. 
The Harvard team, according to the 
Crimson, “ with unusually good form 
and even dramatic presentation failed 
to impress the judges with the weight 
of their evidence ;”’ in other words, 
they found remarkably little in the 
way of sound argument in defense of 
football to be presented. The Prince- 
ton debaters were K. M. McEwen, 
06, P. McClanahan, ’06, and T. S. 
Clark, 08. The Harvard team orig- 
inally consisted of G. J. Hirsch, ’07, 
A. Fox, 3 L., and A. Tulin, 3 L., but 
Tulin was unable to speak, on ac- 
count of illness, and W. M. Shohl, 
06, the alternate, took his place. 
The team was coached by R. W. Kel- 
so, 2 L. 

In the interelass debating series, 
the Sophomores defeated the Fresh- 
men, E. R. Lewis, D. Rosenblum, and 
P. L. Butler composing the teams. 
The Junior team — A. B. Church, R. 
E. Gish, and A. H. Elder — defeated 
the Seniors a few days later. The 
final debate, between the Juniors and 
Sophomores, will be held in March. 
Two new debating organizations have 
sprung up this year, the Forum, origin- 
ally a Sophomore Club, but recently 
opened to men of the three upper 
classes, and the Extempore Debating 
Club, a Senior and Junior organiz- 
ation. Besides these there are the 
University Debating Council, the Uni- 
versity Debating Club, and the Fresh- 
man Debating Club. All these things 
have their purposes, but the average 
undergraduate finds it hard to un- 
ravel them. 

A new feature of dormitory life 
which has been received with great 
pleasure is the introduction of living 
or common rooms into certain of the 
College buildings. The scheme origin- 
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ated in Perkins, where the men got 
up a petition asking that two of the 
bedrooms in the south entry be con- 
verted intoa common room. This was 
granted, and the occupants of Perkins 
subscribed enough to furnish the room 
comfortably. The same thing was 
done in Weld, where room No. 3 was 
adapted to this new use. This is in 
line with the undergraduate feeling 
that dormitory life should have some 
actual significance; and it is hoped 
that in time all the College dormito- 
ries will be thus equipped. 

The annual Phi Beta Kappa elec- 
tions were held in December. The 
first eight from 1907, and the remain- 
ing 17 from 1906, were as follows (in 
alphabetical order): 1907—R. C. 
Folsom, S. T. Gano, C. H. Haring, G. 
W. Harris, D. H. Howie, H. W. Litch- 
field, F. C. Nieweg, P. R. Temple. 
1906 — H. P. Arnold, H. A. Bellows, 
L. Bloomfield, W. F. Bradbury, J. 
De Q. Briggs, P. S. Campbell, R. W. 
Graves, H. H. Harbour, H. L. Healy, 
M. Kabatchnick, D. Macomber, A. A. 
Parker, D. H. Parker, J. W. Plaisted, 
H. H. Rowland, W. W. Thayer, R. I. 
Underhill. From 1905 two additional 
members — L. T. Swaim and H. B. 
Webster — have also been elected. 
The officers this year are: First mar- 
shal, A. N. Holeombe,’06; second mar- 
shal, J. Murdock, Jr., 06; toastmaster, 
H. A. Bellows, ’06; orator, G. W. Har- 
ris, 07; poet, S. T. Gano, ’07. 

At the annual midyear elections, 
the Crimson, Lampoon, and Advocate 
chose their officers for the coming 
half-year. The Crimson isnowin charge 
of J. D. Eliot, 06, president ; and J. 
H. Ijams, ’07, managing editor. D.S. 
Brigham, ’08, is secretary. The Lam- 
poon’s officers are : Pres., J. H. Breck, 
07; Ibis, D. G. Field, ’07; sec., W. B. 
Long, ’07; treas.,G. A. Leland, ’07. 
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The Advocate elected J. L. Price, ’07, 
president, W. Goodwin, ’07, secre- 
tary, and J. Weare, ’07, manager. 
The Crimson has taken on A. W. Hin- 
kel, K. G. Carpenter, and S. Ervin, 
Jr., all of 1908, and P. M. Henry and 
J. A. Locke of 1909. The Monthly has 
taken on E. Royce, ’07, and R. M. 
Arbush, ’07, as regular editors, and 
W. F. Low, ’07, and R. R. Sloane, ’08, 
as business editors. The Advocate at 
recent elections has taken on H. D. 
Chandler, 06, H. S. Wyndham- 
Gittens, 06, W. Goodwin, ’07, and 
W. L. Stoddard, ’07, as regular edit- 
ors, and W. Fletcher, ’08, as a business 
editor. 

The Chess Team has had a triumph 
ant season, winning the intercolle- 
giate tournament, held in New York 
during the Christmas recess. The 
final standing of the teams was : 


Won. Lost. 
Harvard 94 24 
Yale 8 4 
Columbia 6 6 
Princeton 4 11} 


The Harvard Team was composed 
of P. W. Bridgman, 2 G, Q. A. 
Brackett, ’06,G. T. McClure, ’06, and 
W. G. Cogswell, 07. McClure and 
Cogswell were tied with W. N. Wood- 
bury of Yale for the highest individual 
score, with no games lost. 

The various musical clubs held their 
elections in January, electing the fol- 
lowing’ officers: Mandolin Club— 
Pres., N. C. Nash, ’07; sec., J. M. R. 
Lyeth, 07; leader, D. W. Streeter, 
07. Glee Club — Pres., H. W. Nich- 
ols, 07; vice.-pres., H. H. Perry, ’07; 
sec., A. M. Harlow, ’07; leader, J. J. 
Rowe, 07. Banjo Club— Pres., H. 
L. Sigourney, ’07; sec., P. B. Goode, 
07; leader, S. Titcomb, ’06. 

H. A. Bellows, ’06. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Football. 


Aftera most discouraging defeat by 
the University of Pennsylvania, and 
a tie game with Dartmouth that might 
easily have been a defeat, the Uni- 
versity Team retrieved itself splen- 
didly in its battle with Yale in the 
Stadium on Nov. 25. A more even 
game has seldom been seen there. 
Had it not been for a fatal fumble, 
which had much to excuse it, on Har- 
vard’s 32-yard line, Yale would prob- 
ably not have scored. The strength of 
Harvard’s defense is shown by the 
fact that Yale was held on Harvard’s 
10-yard line with only half a yard to 
go. In rushing Yale had slightly the 
advantage, carrying the ball for a total 
net gain of 205 yards, while Harvard 
advanced it 164 yards. Burr out- 
punted the Yale kickers, averaging 35 
yards to Yale’s 32 yards. In the first 
half he punted 4 times for a total dis- 
tance of 178 yards, an average of 44} 
yards. Harvard lost the ball 3 times 
on downs, Yale twice. The University 
Team lasted out the game well, Har- 
vard putting in 4 substitutes, whereas 
Yale used 8. 

In personnel the two teams were 
very evenly matched. The Harvard 
team averaged 186 pounds, the Yale 
team 185. Harvard was handicapped 
by the loss of Capt. Hurley; but Wen- 
dell, who took his place, played an ad- 
mirable game, and Knowlton made an 
exceptionally good field captain. The 


line-up: 


Harvard. Yale. 
Leary, 1. e. r. e., Shevlin 
Brill, Montgomery, l. t. r. t., Bigelow 
Burr, |. g. r. g., Tripp 
Parker, Barney, c. c., Flanders, Smith 
Kersburg, r. g. 1. g., Erwin, Hockenburger, 

Flanders 
Squires, r. t. 1. t., Forbes 
Knowlton, r. e. 1. e., Cates, H. Jones 


Starr, Newhall, q. b. q. b., T. Jones, Hutch- 

inson 
Foster, Nichols, 1.h.b. r. h. b., Roome, Knox 
Wendell, r. h. b. 1. h. b., Morse, Hoyt 
Carr, f. b. f. b., Quill, Levine, Flinn 


Score — Yale, 6; Harvard, 0. Touch- 
down — Forbes. Goal from touch- 
down — Hoyt. Umpire— P. J. Da- 
shiel, Annapolis. Referee—M. A. 
McClung, Lehigh. Head linesman and 
timekeeper — E. C. Whiting, Cornell. 
Time — 35-minute halves. 

Carr, Barney, and Newhall won the 
“H” in the Yale game, while Foster, 
Peirce, Burr, Snyder, Kersburg, Mac- 
Donald, Guild, and Lockwood won the 
“H” in the game with Pennsylvania. 
The election of a football captain for 
next year was delayed until the middle 
of January, when H. Foster, Jr., ’07, 
was unanimously chosen. — The inter- 
class championship was won by the Sen- 
iors, who defeated the Juniors 5-0, and 
the Freshmen 6-5. The career of the 
Freshman team was ill-starred from 
start to finish. Except in the game 
with Cushing Academy and in those of 
the interclass series the team did not 
score a single touchdown; and in all its 
games it scored a total of exactly half 
as many points as the total score of its 
opponents. 


Basketball, 


After the football season closed, 
athletic interest centred in basketball 
and hockey. The basketball season 
began with the class series, in which 
the Sophomores won the championship, 
defeating the Freshmen 17-11, and 
the Seniors 22-10. The ’Varsity team, 
up to the time of going to press, had 
been decidedly successful, losing but 
one game ; while the Freshmen team, 
with a longer schedule, had equal suc- 
cess. The records of the two teams 
up to Feb. 9 was as follows : 
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Jan. 6. H., 9; U. of Penn., 13. 

1. H., 26; Cornell, 10. 

5. H., 42; Boston College, 6. 
20. H., 36; Princeton, 8. 
27. H., 28; Tufts, 10. 

Feb. 3. H., 25; Holy Cross, 10. 
7. H., 25; Yale, 9. 


Freshman Basketball. 


Jan. 5. H. 1909, 30; Manchester High, 12. 
10. H. 1909, 20; Lowell High, 14. 
16. H. 1909, 24; Winthrop High, 15. 
. 1909, 30; Cambridge Latin, 4. 
. 1909, 19; Cambridge High, 16. 
. 1909, 18; Wellesley High, 17. 
. 1909, 34 ; Watertown High, 7. 
. 1909, 13 ; Melrose High, 20. 
. 1909, 70; Roxbury Latin, 10. 


bockep. 


The Hockey Team was greatly ham- 
pered by the warm weather which pre- 
vailed through January. Not only 
was it difficult to get sufficient prac- 
tice, but many of the games had to be 
omitted for lack of ice. Nevertheless, 
the team, under the leadership of 
Capt. Newhall and A. Winsor, ’02, the 
coach, showed promise of rivaling the 
work of the teams of the last few 
years. There has been plenty of good 
material available; from last year’s 
championship team D. A. Newhall, 
06, R. S. Townsend, ’07, E. Wilder, 
06, C. C. Pell, 08, E. Macleod, sC., 
and M. H. Ivy, 1 L., were eligible to 
play, and M. Newhall, 08, and J. P. 
Willets, 09, proved to be excellent 
’*Varsity material. The schedule was 
as follows : 


Sf 
bt ch bet bt 


Jan. 13. H., 7; Columbia, 0. 
; 3; Princeton, 2. 
5; Roxbury Hockey Club, 1. 
» 4; Brown, 0. 
4; Yale, 3. 


Baseball. 


Work began in the cage soon after 
the Christmas recess with 46 men; the 
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entire squad was not called out until 
Feb. 12. The schedule follows : 
April 4. University of Vermont. 

7. Trinity (Conn.). 

11. Maine. 

14. Trinity (N. C.), at Richmond. 

18. Washington and Lee, at Richmond. 

21. Annapolis, at Annapolis. 

25. Bates. 

28. Dartmouth. 
May 2. Amherst. 

5. Holy Cross, at Worcester. 

9. Williams. 

12. U. of P., at Philadelphia. 

14. Andover, at Andover. 

16. Lafayette. 

19. Princeton. 

23. Brown, at Providence. 

26. Princeton, at Princeton. 

29. Exeter, at Exeter. 
June 2. Cornell. 

6. Brown. 

9. U. of P. 

13. Bowdoin. 

15. Holy Cross. 

18. Colby. 

21. Yale. 

26. Yale, at New Haven. 

30. Yale, at New York, in case of a tie. 


Motes, 

The University Fencing Association 
held a meeting in New York dur- 
ing the vacation, at which, owing to 
various complications, Harvard, Co- 
lumbia, and Cornell withdrew from 
the Association. Later they decided 
to reénter the old association, and also 
to form a new one, composed of Har- 
vard, Columbia, Cornell, and M. I. T. 
The original break occurred over the 
question of admitting Technology to 
the league. In the interclass fencing 
tournament the Junior team— R. E. 
Gish, W. F. Low, and W. Goodwin — 
won the championship. The scores, 
out of a possible 27, were: Seniors, 18; 
Juniors, 24; Sophomores, 8; Fresh- 
men, 4.— The University Shooting 
Team lost to Yale in the dual shoot, 
209 to 184. In the intercollegiate 
shoot the team was third, the scores 
being — Pennsylvania, 197; Yale, 196; 
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Harvard, 190; Princeton, 166. — The 
Swimming Team defeated Brown at 
Providence on Jan. 18, winning 5 out 
of the 6 events. In the class swimming 
meet, the championship was won by 
1906. 

H. A. Bellows, ’06. 


Athletic Expenses, 1904-5. 


TO THE ATHLETIC COMMITTEE, HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, 
MASS. 


Gentlemen: — Below is a report of 
the receipts and expenses of the Har- 
vard Athletic Association for the year 
ending July 31, 1905. 

A comparison with last year’s report 
will show that the receipts have de- 
creased by some $600, and the ex- 
penses have increased by some $4600. 
A single extra item will account partly 
for the increase of expenses — $2200 
for the improvements at the Boat 
House in putting in a chimney and 
rebuilding and furnishing one of the 
rooms as a social club-room for ’Vars- 
ity oarsmen. This expense is borne 
in large measure by subscriptions from 
graduates, which are included in the 
receipts, and as the whole appears in 
this report merely for purposes of 
record, it would perhaps be more ac- 
curate to say that the total expenses 
for this year have increased by some 
$2400, and the total receipts have de- 
creased by $2800. 

As the surplus for the whole year 
depends directly upon the surplus of 
the Football Team, it is interesting to 
examine in detail the receipts and ex- 
penses of that team. The loss of re- 
ceipts is here in large part explained 
by the falling off in sale of season 
tickets from $11,517 to $7010, due to 
the fact that the privilege previously 
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allowed season ticket-holders of ap- 
plying for seats to the Yale and Penn. 
games was removed. The expenses of 
the team increased from $15,000 to 
$17,000, but this is accounted for in 
the increase of $1800 in the item of 
travel, which included W. T. Reid’s 
expenses back and forth to California, 
the amount paid to Wrightington for 
loss of sums he might have earned as 
referee, and increase of expense of the 
New Haven trip because of an extra 
day at the Pequot Club. 

The saving in the cost of training- 
table was more than offset by the ex- 
travagance — in several cases needless 
—of the head coach in ordering sup- 
plies. 

The University Boat Club again 
shows a large deficit. Some of the 
increase over last year’s is due to a 
wise expenditure for boats and oars, 
and the rest to the extra expense of 
the Cornell race and the sending of 
two crews to Philadelphia. The New 
London expenses for both ’Varsity and 
Freshman crews show a decided de- 
crease from last year, but are still 
very high. 

The Track Team, as is always to be 
expected when the Dual Meet is in 
New Haven, has a large deficit, due 
almost entirely to the falling off in 
receipts from games and subscriptions. 
The expenses have been kept almost 
as low as last year, in spite of the trip 
to New Haven. 

The minor teams, with one excep- 
tion, have practically lived up to the 
strict requirement that they should be 
self-supporting. The Cricket Team 
appears to have a deficit of $114, but 
as it had to pay $135 of old bills left 
from the previous year it in effect had 
a credit balance for last year. The 
Lacrosse Team, however, had a deficit 
of $370, $31 of which was for per- 
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Summary of Expenses. 














1904-05. 1903-04. 
Receipts. Expenses. Receipts. Expenses. 
Boathouse Improvement Account $1,865.00 $2,299.81 
Care of Buildings and Grounds............. 8,232.44 7,142.19 
IODINE oS sce cee nes s.« dawiccinsénecins 1,744.23 5,468.26 1,417.26 4,318.07 
Permanent Improvements 4,321.21 6,406.07 
Baseball Association.............eeeeseeees 16,952.56 11,564.36 16,674.08 12,638.89 
BRPGURET BIIAOEE . 0 oie ce conecesicsess 68,657.10 17,424.78 72,569.81 15,346.51 
University Boat Ola 2. ..c0scccscscccsccces 3,354.60 10,147.97 3,375.75 9,857.27 
WMG WAll AUAS CID 4<.c5s 00 sececstevescesaeos 954.55 2,800.29 1,096.30 2,502.89 
Si in nas iden iakexdacmekene 24.00 2,618.12 850.50 2,739.92 
POCO TOGCIAN 0 soo ccc aciccseveseccs 45.64 
NINN aia 6 xis: 0 19'6:6 0 oinn'a has isis le wiain's oe bey 980.25 1,029.55 600.70 818.53 
SEE EEE OEE CEE eT 171.5 307.01 273.04 347.41 
SIM TEER ions ps anihdes sauwdieis siauiwsimieaa 317.00 431.46 156.25 479.28 
NEI IEE cos s ccccoaascicissesciaeuess 83.40 2.00 143.48 644.11 
ON TIER: 50's Swaine tins ssc beseesses 34.00 127.00 183.08 
ER GOMIEY MOIR 56 ns 05:50:46. in ais 0.0)si0 4 eine sisin'e aig ae 1,483.00 1,463.14 1,088.90 1,310.99 
NL SinGe winins was dgaw ens xecandacsss 2.64 52.64 
Sta aden sius sede nsesnesansacennnn a 57.50 167.50 
IS BN sc knee 6 0c6 Wacwens s secenses 35.05 1,205.81 562.47 1,109.97 
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manent equipment. The deficit is $200 
less than that of last year, and the 
manager made a determined effort to 
accomplish the seemingly impossible 
result of “living within his means.” 
The team is obliged to make long and 
expensive trips to find worthy oppon- 
ents, and the interest in the game 
among the general student body is not 
sufficient to bring in appreciable re- 
ceipts from either subscriptions or at- 
tendance at games. 

In accordance with a practice begun 
three years ago, the dividends, or 
guarantees, paid to visiting teams do 
not appear in the detailed Report, but 
a statement of the gross receipts of 


$112,262.39 $112,262.39 


games and the amounts paid to visit- 
ing teams is appended. 

The chief permanent improvements 
made during the past year were the 
erection of a substantia). wooden fence 
along the exposed front of Soldier’s 
Field from North Harvard Street to 
the Charles River Parkway, thus com- 
pletely inclosing the Field; the con- 
struction of four new tennis-courts on 
Holmes Field; the filling, grading, 
and seeding of an area on Soldier’s 
Field near the Boat House Gate large 
enough for a new baseball field; the 
equipment of the Weld Boat House 
with a new heater and boiler and ex- 
tended heating apparatus; the con- 
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struction of a chimney and remodel- 
ing of two rooms in the University 
Boat House for a University Boat 
Club. 

Jiu Jitsu, Handball, and Association 
Football are included in this Report 
for the first time. 

Respectfully yours, 
Roger Ernst, ’03, 
Graduate Treasurer. 


Athletic Committee FMinutes. 


Meeting of Oct. 28, 1905. 

It was resolved that the Graduate 
Treasurer be authorized to make ar- 
rangements for a game of English 
Rugby on Soldier’s Field Nov. 10, be- 
tween the Dalhousie University and 
All Halifax football teams. 


Meeting of Nov. 8, 1905. 


The following appointments were 
approved: P. N. Coburn, 3 L., Coach, 
N. Kelley, ’06, Manager, and G. T. 
Sugden, ’07, Assistant Manager of the 
Baseball Team; and A. Winsor, 702, 
Head Coach, N. L. Tilney, 706, 
Manager, and H. W. Nichols, Assistant 
Manager of the Hockey Team. 

The engagement was approved of 
J.G. Lathrop as track trainer until 
July 1, 1905. The sum of $110 was 
voted to the Basketball Team for per- 
manent equipment. 


Meeting of Nov. 22, 1905. 


The Graduate Treasurer was au- 
thorized to spend a sum not exceeding 
$150 to detect speculation in the tick- 
ets for the Yale game. 


Meeting of Dec. 6, 1905. 


Voted that W. T. Reid, Jr., be in- 
vited to act as Harvard’s representa- 
tive on the Rules Committee; and that 
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he be requested to report any proposed 
action to this Committee before its 
final passage. 


Meeting of Dec. 20,1905. 

Voted that the matter of providing 
additional heating facilities for the 
Baseball cage be referred to the Chair- 
man and Graduate Treasurer, with 
power. 

The organization of the Harvard 
Swimming Team was approved. 

The resignation of R. B. Merriman 
as chairman of the Trophy Room Com- 
mittee was accepted with regret. 

The organization of the Harvard 
Association Football Team was ap- 
proved. 

The schedule of the Association 
Football Team was approvedas follows: 


March 31, 1906. Haverford at Haverford. 


April 7, Princeton at Cambridge. 
14, Univ. of Penn. at Cambridge. 
28, Columbia at New York. 
30, Cornell at Ithaca. 


“oted that the chairman beinstructed 
to inform Chancellor McCracken that 
at the present time Harvard considers 
it inexpedient to send a representative 
to the National Football Conference. 

W. T. Reid was authorized to attend 
the next meeting of the Football Rules 
Committee and to discuss suggestions 
for reforming the rules governing the 
game, with the understanding that no 
final action be taken by him in passing 
or accepting rules until the sugges- 
tions have been referred back to and 
passed by the Harvard Athletic Com- 
mittee. 

The chairman of the Trophy Room 
Committee was authorized to draw on 
the Graduate Treasurer up to $100 
for equipments. 


Meeting of Jan. 10, 1906. 


Voted to grant permission to the 
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Track management to form a Fresh- 
man Track Team in the spring, and to 
hold a meet with some small college 
or preparatory school. 

Yoted that it be the policy of the 
Committee to bring about the adoption 
of rules which shall limit participation 
in intercollegiate sports to members 
of the three upper undergraduate 
classes. 

Voted that the communication from 
the Board of Overseers be acknow- 
ledged and placed on file. 

Voted, unanimously, that the Har- 
vard Athletic Committee is in favor of 
the continuance of intercollegiate foot- 
ball at Harvard, provided the present 
rules and regulations under which the 
game is played, and which they now 
regard as unsatisfactory, be changed 
in such a way as to be made acceptable 
to the Committee. 

Voted that the old Rules Com- 
mittee be informed that Harvard in- 
tends tosend a representative to the 
new National Rules Committee, and 
that Harvard withdraws from the old 
committee with the hope that the other 
Universities there represented do like- 
wise. 

Voted that W. T. Reid, Jr., be re- 
quested to act as such representative 
until further notice. 

Voted that the Graduate Treasurer, 
subject to the approval of the chair- 
man and Mr. Fearing, be authorized 
to invest $40,000 in a collateral loan 
for six months. 

The University Baseball schedule 
was approved, as follows: 


April 4. Vermont at Cambridge. 
7. Trinity (Conn.) at Cambridge. 
11. Maine at Cambridge. 
14. Trinity (N. C.) at Richmond. 
18. Washington and Lee at Richmond. 
21. Annapolis at Annapolis. 
25. Bates at Cambridge. 
28. Dartmouth at Cambridge. 
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2. Amherst at Cambridge. 
5. Holy Cross at Worcester. 
9. Williams at Cambridge. 
* 12. Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. 
14. Andover at Andover. 
16. Lafayette at Cambridge. 
19. Princeton at Cambridge. 
23. Brown at Providence. 
26. Princeton at Princeton. 
29. Exeter at Exeter. 
June 2. Cornell at Cambridge. 
6. Brown at Cambridge. 
9. Pennsylvania at Cambridge. 
13. Bowdoin at Cambridge. 
15. Holy Cross at Cambridge. 
18. Colby at Cambridge. 
21. Yale at Cambridge. 
26. Yale at New Haven. 
30. Yale at New York. 


May 


Meeting of Jan. 24, 1906. 


The appointments were approved of 
J. Reynolds, ’07, as Manager, and P. 
EK. Dutcher, ’08, as Assistant Manager 
of the University Football Team; of 
T. J. Rowe, ’07, as Assistant Manager 
of the University Track Team; and of 
M. B. Palmer, ’06, and A. A. Dole, 
07, as Manager and Assistant Man- 
ager of the University Fencing Team. 

Voted that it be the policy of the 
Committee to accomplish the alter- 
ation of Rule 2 of the Harvard-Yale 
agreement by changing the word or to 
and, so that the rule shall read: “ No 
student shall be eligible for a Univer- 
sity team unless he is an undergrad- 
uate and has been in attendance one 
full academic year at the University.” 
The word undergraduate is understood 
to apply only to a student enrolled in 
Harvard College or the Lawrence 
Scientific School; or in the Yale Aca- 
demic Department or the Sheffield 
Scientific School. 

Voted that the chairman appoint a 
sub-committee to confer with the Cor- 
poration and the Board of Overseers, 
in order to state the position of the 
Athletic Committee in regard to foot- 
ball. 
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Voted that the chairman be au- 
thorized to attend a meeting of fepre- 
sentatives from Princeton and Yale, in 
order to present for consideration the 
vote of the Committee on Jan. 24, re- 
garding eligibility for a University 
team. 


THE FOOTBALL SITUATION 


[The agitation against football, which has been 
growing for several years, culminated at the end 
of November, when various colleges proposed to 
hold a convention to discuss reforms. Early in 
December, the Harvard Graduates’ Athletic As- 
sociation appointed a special committee to draw 
up a new set of rules. Their Report (A) is the 
first reprinted here. On Jan. 10, Dr. E. H. 
Nichols, ’86, who, with Dr. H. B. Smith, ’00, had 
medical charge of this year’s football squad, issued 
his report (B) of the injuries incurred during the 
season. A little later, the Board of Overseers 
gave out the report (C) adopted at its meeting of 
Jan. 10. This report was construed to mean that 
the Board prohibited intercollegiate games until 
the rules were reformed ; it is said, however, that 
the Board simply intended to leave future action 
in the hands of the Athletic Committee, which 
has jurisdiction in the matter. Meanwhile, the 
representatives of many colleges have formed a 
new committee on football rules, which Harvard 
has joined, withdrawing from the old committee 
of five. The Harvard Athletic Committee voted 
that intercollegiate football should be continued 
if the objectionable features could be removed (D). 
W. T. Reid, Jr., 01, is the Harvard member of 
the new committee. Pres. Eliot, in his Annual 
Report, condemns football as a game unfit to be 
played in colleges and schools. His remarks are 
printed earlier in this issue. At the present 
writing, no definite agreement has been reached. 
— Ep.] 


A. FOOTBALL CHANGES PROPOSED. 
Report of Special Harvard Committee. 


The special committee of the Ath- 
letic Association of Harvard Gradu- 
ates, appointed to consider the present 
game of football and report changes 
in the playing rules, submitted on 
Jan. 10 the following report: 

Athletic Association of Harvard 
Graduates, James J. Storrow, Esq., 
President: 

Dear Sir, — The Committee ap- 
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pointed by your body to consider the 
present game of football has collected 
a great number of oral and written 
opinions and suggestions from expert 
players and those interested in the 
game; has held many protracted meet- 
ings, and has arrived at the following 
conclusions: 

(1) That the game possesses too 
many excellent features to be aban- 
doned; 

(II) That it should be radically 
modified. 

Your Committee believes that the 
present rules are neither explicit nor 
strictly and courageously enforced; 
and that the present game offers abun- 
dant opportunity for brutality and 
cheating and makes them profitable 
risks to take. 

Your Committee believes that the 
game should be made more open and 
visible. 

The following suggestions by your 
Committee naturally group themselves 
under two heads: 

(a) The conduct of the game, and 
(b) technical changes in the playing 
rules. 

Under (a) your Committee recom- 
mends: 

(1) That in addition to the present 
officials there shall be a second umpire 
to watch the conduct of the players; 

(2) That the head-linesman shall 
keep such a position on the field as 
will best enable him to watch offside 
play, and that it shall be his special 
duty to watch for and penalize offside 
play and illegal formations; 

(3) That any player shall be in- 
stantly disqualified by either umpire, 
by referee, or by head-linesman, for 
any act of brutality, roughness, or in- 
sulting talk to opponents or officials, 
and that a player so disqualified shall 
not play again in that game, and that 

















no substitute shall be permitted for 
five minutes of actual play; 

(4) That a player twice disqualified 
in any one season shall not be per- 
mitted to play again for one year 
from the date of his second disquali- 
fication; 

(5) That Rule 17, Sec. (b) as pub- 
lished in the Rules Book for 1905 
shall be revised and amplified as fol- 
lows: 

“The players of the side that has 
possession of the ball shall not hold, 
block, or otherwise obstruct the op- 
ponents except with the body; but the 
player running with the ball may 
ward off an opponent with the hand. 
(‘Holding or unlawful obstruction’ 
includes (a) grappling the opponent 
with the hands, (b) placing the hands 
upon an opponent to push him away 
from the play, (c) locking legs with 
an opponent, (d) circling in any de- 
gree any part of an opponent with the 
arm, (e) any use of the arms to lift an 
opponent in blocking, and (f) any 
obstruction of an opponent by the 
hand, arm, or elbow;) ” 

(6) That the penalty for holding or 
unlawful obstruction by the side in 
possession of the ball shall be the loss 
of the ball; also that the penalty for 
holding or unlawful obstruction shall 
be inflicted whether the holding affects 
the play or not; 

(7) That any interference with the 
player behind the line of scrimmage 
after he has kicked the ball shall be 
punished with immediate disqualifica- 
tion; 

(8) That a competent body of offi- 
cials shall be selected in advance of 
the playing season. Your Committee 
suggests the following method of se- 
lection: 

That the Rules Committee shall be 
requested to appoint a committee of 
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three men not members of the Rules 
Committee or of the coaching staff of 
any college; that this committee of 
three shall have full charge of select- 
ing and instructing a corps of football 
officials; that it shall select in such 
manner as it sees fit the officials for 
any intercollegiate contests for which 
it shall receive a written request from 
the head coaches of the opposing 
teams accompanied by the required 
fee, provided such request shall be 
received not less than twenty days 
before the game; that it shall not 
announce the officials so chosen until 
the day of the game, but shall be re- 
sponsible for their prompt attendance; 

(9) That, in general, all rules shall 
be strictly interpreted and enforced. 

Your Committee believes that such 
changes as are suggested above are 
essential to the preservation of the 
game. 

Under (b) your Committee recom- 
mends: 

(1) That in a scrimmage the holder 
of the ball shall place it flat upon the 
ground and put it in play with its 
long axis at right angles to the line of 
scrimmage, and that until the ball is 
put in play no part of any player, ex- 
cept of the man who puts the ball in 
play, shall be ahead of the point of the 
ball nearer his own goal. 

The following arguments in favor 
of this rule appeal strongly to your 
Committee: 

1. It will prevent personal contact, 
and will tend thereby to eradicate 
brutality in the line. 

2. It will make holding more diffi- 
cult and easier of detection. 

3. It will tend to prevent injuries. 

4. It will simplify the duties of the 
officials. 

5. It will make the game more 
visible. 
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(2) That the distance to be gained 
in three downs shall be increased from 
5 yards to 10 yards, provided the 
defense be weakened or the offense 
materially strengthened; 

(3) That between the 25-yard lines 
any player who has not advanced be- 
yond the line of scrimmage may pass 
the ball in any direction; 

(4) That the punt-out for a try at 
goal after a touchdown shall be abol- 
ished; 

(5) That the distance between the 
goal-posts shall be 25 feet; 

(6) That no players in the rush-line 
shall interlock legs; 

(7) That after a free kick, except 
the kick-off, no player of the kicker’s 
side shall touch the ball until it has 
been touched by an opponent; 

(8) That a “fair catch” shall be a 
catch made from a kick by one of the 
opponents, provided the player hefore 
making the catch indicates his inten- 
tion by holding his hand above his 
head with the arm fully extended and 
no other of his side touch the ball; 
that opponents shall not in any way 
interfere with a player who has signi- 
fied his intention of making a fair 
catch, nor shall he be thrown after 
making such a catch; that after signi- 
fying his intention to make a fair 
eatch a player shall not run with the 
ball; that the penalty for interfering 
with a fair catch shall be 15 yards 
and the choice of a free kick or a 
scrimmage; 

(9) That before the ball is put in 
play in a scrimmage, no player of the 
side which has the ball shall take any 
step in any direction, except that one 
man may be in motion toward his own 


goal; 

(10) That the question whether a 
fair catch has been attempted or 
made, and whether there has been any 
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interference, shall be decided by one 
official, and that this official shall be 
designated by the central committee; 

(11) That the rules shall be recodi- 
fied and illustrated by means of pic- 
tures, to show more clearly what is 
meant by holding and other offenses 
against the rules; 

(12) That of the side having pos- 
session of the ball, not more than three 
men besides the man receiving the 
ball from the snapper-back shall be 
less than 5 yards behind the line of 
scrimmage, unless outside the position 
occupied by the outside man in the 
line. Respectfully submitted, 

W. T. Rem, Jr., Chairman, 

L. B. R. Briges, 

Epwarp H. NIcHOLs, 

WiuraM H. Lewis, 

Lorin F. DELAND, 

RoBerT D. WRENN, 
Committee. 


Additional Report by Lorin F. Deland. 


While agreeing with the above re- 
commendations as far as they go, I 
do not think they go far enough to 
remedy the present demoralization in 
football. I feel that the game has lost 
its just proportions by the introduction 
of mercantile standards, and as a cor- 
rective I advocate the abolition of 
gate receipts. I do not see why a 
match game between students of com- 
peting colleges should not be played 
before invited guests, as in the Army- 
Navy contest. When a single game 
between Harvard and Yale brings in 
gate receipts of $80,000, I think that 
commercialism has found good soil for 
propagating serious evils. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Lorin F. DELAND. 


Your attention is called to the fact 
that Mr. W. Cameron Forbes has been 
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unable to attend any meeting of the 
Committee. 


Explanation of Report by Coach Reid. 

Head Coach W. T. Reid, Jr., who 
has also been chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed by the Athletic As- 
sociation of Harvard Graduates to 
consider football, said in explanation 
of the Committee’s report: 

“ Probably the public generally, and 
especially that part of the public not 
particularly familiar with the football 
rules, will not appreciate at first glance 
the full effect of the recommendations 
of the football committee of the Ath- 
letic Association of Harvard Gradu- 
ates, as made in their report. En- 
tirely aside from the suggestions for 
more strictly enforcing the rules and 
making brutality too expensive a risk 
to be profitable, there are a number 
of important changes suggested in the 
technical part of the game. 

“The formation of a neutral zone 
between the two teams, as wide as 
the ball is long, will tend to keep the 
teams far enough apart to enable 
the officials to distinctly see every 
motion of every man in the line, and 
the fact that the minute a player puts 
any part of his body into this neutral 
zone he may be penalized for offside 
play, will do away with much of the 
rough contact now possible in the line 
of scrimmage. 

“Of course every football man will 
readily realize that the permitting of 
the forward pass is a radical departure, 
and will open up possibilities that are 
difficult for any one to forecast until 
they have been tried in actual play, 
Probably the forward pass will not 
only result in weakening the defense 
—in forcing them to play some of 
their line further back; but it will 
have a tendency to prevent men in the 
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line from crouching, as they do at 
present, as it will always be necessary 
for a player to get quickly to any spot 
to which the ball may have been passed. 

“In the clause opening the offense, 
the coaches and captains are given a 
free hand to develop any kind of a fast- 
running attack, the only limit which 
has been placed being to guard against 
a preponderance of mass plays, by re- 
quiring any additional players who 
are placed back of the scrimmage line 
to be at least 5 yards back, and by 
increasing the distance to gain from 
5 to 10 yards. 

“Abolishing the punt-out will place 
a premium on touchdowns made near 
the middle of the goal-line and a 
premium on skill in kicking goals at 
difficult angles, and eliminate any 
possibility of roughness on the part of 
the defending team in attempting to 
interfere with the punt-out. 

“Widening the distance between 
the goal-posts will increase the tend- 
ency to try for goals from the field, 
and make goal kicking at difficult 
angles a little easier.” 


B. INJURIES TO HARVARD PLAYERS, 
1905. 

[On Jan. 5 was printed in the Bos- 
ton Medical and Surgical Journal a 
paper on “The Physical Aspect of 
American Football,” written by Dr. 
Edward H. Nichols, ’86,and Dr. Homer 
B. Smith, ’00, the two surgeons who 
had charge of the Harvard football 
squad last autumn. ] 

The following is a report of the ex- 
perience of the writers in the care of 
the football squad of Harvard Univer- 
sity during the season extending from 
Sept. 12 to Nov. 25, 1905. 

The report is presented, first, in or- 
der to show the number, character, and 
severity of the injuries which were re- 
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ceived, while playing football, by the 
members of the football squad of one 
university. The first table of figures 
includes all injuries received by the 
players previous to this season, while 
playing football either at school or at 
college; the second table includes all 
injuries received this year. Second, 
to illustrate general methods which 
were found to be useful in the treat- 
ment of acute traumatisms common 
among football players; and, finally, 
to present certain special methods of 
treatment of special injuries. 

The report is based upon (1) the 
written statements of the players them- 
selves regarding the injuries they had 
received while playing football pre- 
vious to this year. Every man was 
required, on joining the squad, to make 
out a ecard for a card catalogue, on 
which he stated the number and char- 
acter of his previous injuries. (2) 
Clinical records which were kept by 
the writers of the cases which came 
under their observation and treatment. 
These records were kept only in cases 
of injuries of great or moderate sever- 
ity, practically all of which were suf- 
ficient to keep men out of the play for 
a greater or less length of time. No 
clinical record was kept, however, of 
the infinity of minor injuries which 
constantly came under observation, 
such as abrasions, scratches, minor 
contusions. (3) The answers received 
to a circular letter which was sent, 
after the close of the season, to every 
one who had been at any time a mem- 
ber of the squad. This circular letter 
asked the number and character of 
previous injuries, the length of time 
they were kept out of the play by 
those injuries, and the length of time 
they were kept away from college 
duties, and whether recovery from 
those injuries was now complete. Sim- 
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ilar questions also were asked in regard 
to injuries received during the season 
of 1905. A hundred and fifty such 
circular letters were sent out, and an- 
swers were received from 110 men. 

Besides the members of the univer- 
sity squad, players from the freshmen 
and class squads also were treated, but 
no clinical record was kept of those 
cases, nor are they included in the sta- 
tistics presented in this paper, although 
a considerable number of serious in- 
juries was treated among members of 
those squads. 

There were 150 men altogether in 
the football squad, of whom 50, at least, 
played but a very short time, varying 
from a few days to a week ortwo. Of 
the remaining 100, only 70 can be said 
to represent the real playing strength 
of the football squad. This fact makes 
the proportion of injuries received this 
year almost double as great as would 
appear at first sight. 

It has been claimed that the num- 
ber of injuries received this year was 
unusually great and more numerous 
than in any preceding season. In the 
absence of any available records of 
other seasons, this point cannot be de- 
termined accurately, but in our opinion 
it is probable that this season is not 
markedly worse than preceding ones. 
We are confirmed in this opinion by 
interviews with other men who pre- 
viously have had medical charge of 
the football squad. One or the other 
of us was constantly present at the 
field, from half-past three or earlier 
until dark. The men were very care- 
fully observed, and many injuries were 
recognized which would have escaped 
less close observation. In comparing 
the figures in this paper with those of 
other institutions where no constant 
surgical attendance is maintained, the 
numbers may appear relatively large 
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because, in the absence of such observ- 
ation, many injuries would escape 
notice. 

The players of the university squad 
were required by the head coach to re- 
port every injury, no matter how trivial 
it seemed to them, to the surgeon in 
charge. In expectation of numerous 
minor injuries and with a knowledge 
of the occurrence, in some previous 
years, of occasional epidemics of minor 
infections, special precautions were 
taken regarding asepsis this year. In 
the first place, an efficient sterilizing 
outfit was installed. A sufficient sup- 
ply of clean towels was provided in 
order to prevent the possibility of 
transmission of skin infections, and 
pains were taken to see that the under- 
clothing of the players was changed 
frequently. As a result of these pre- 
cautions there was no case of an in- 
fected wound during the season, nor 
did any case of skin infection occur. 
This result, we believe, has not been 
paralleled in former years. 

Believing that a first-class man 
slightly injured was inferior to a 
second-rate man in first-class physical 
condition, great pains were exercised 
to prevent injured men from return- 
ing to the play too soon. This appar- 
ently excessive caution of the surgeons 
met in some cases with bitter opposi- 
tion from the players. In fact, one 
man, at least, stated that if it were not 
for the presence of a surgeon, he would 
be playing. The wisdom of caution, 
however, was shown by the fact that 
in but two cases were men allowed to 
play so soon as to have an immediate 
recurrence of their previous disability. 
On the other hand, it must be stated 
that the position of the surgeon is 
rather a trying one. Football players 
are quite unlike ordinary private pa- 
tients. Their disregard for pain is 
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marked, and their great desire is to 
be sufficiently recovered from injury 
to be able to play, and in spite of what 
was considered by the players to be 
excessive caution, a certain number of 
“chances”? were taken. For instance, 
a patient, under ordinary circum- 
stances, with a dislocated semilunar 
cartilage, would be perfectly con- 
tented to lead a more or less quiet 
life for a considerable length of time. 
The football player, however, as soon 
as the acute symptoms have disap- 
peared, is quite unwilling to be pre- 
vented from playing. In no case was 
any sedative drug used in order to 
deaden the pain of an injury so as to 
allow a player to take part in a game 
before recovery was complete. 

The injuries were received in vari- 
ous ways : some in open play, some in 
the mechanical drill of ‘‘ tackling the 
dummy,” but a very great proportion 
occurred in the “bunch” or “pile” 
which forms after a player running 
the ball is tackled. The surgeons very 
quickly got in the way of watching 
every pile with great interest and ap- 
prehension. The exact proportion be- 
tween the injuries received in the open 
and in the pile, however, is not con- 
trolled by accurate figures. The num- 
ber of injuries received in the games 
and in practice were proportionately 
about the same. 

List of injuries received while playing 
football prior to 1905: Sprain of thumb, 
9; bruise of knee, 1; cuts, various 
places, usually head, 5; bruised 
shoulder (1), 31; dislocation of elbow, 
1; injury to back, 2; synovitis of knee, 
39; sprain of ankle, 42; concussion (2), 
7; fractured wrist, 2; dislocation of 
knee, 1; fractured rib (3), 4; disloca- 
tion of shoulder, 3; contusion of chest, 
1; fractured clavicle, 7; ruptured 
muscle, 7; fractured arm, 4; injury to 
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eye, 1; sprain of wrist, 3; ruptured 
internal lateral ligament of knee, 1 ; 
dislocation of thumb, 1; fractured toe, 
1; broken nose, 16; fractured olecra- 
non, 1; dislocation of ankle, 1; broken 
foot, 1; sprained toe, 1; fractured 
ankle, 2 ; fractured carpus, 3; frac- 
tured elbow, 2; dislocation of outer 
end clavicle, 5; fractured finger, 8; 
injury to kidney (4), 1; fractured 
fibula, 1; teeth out, 1; total, 216. 

List of injuries received during 1905: 
Sprained thumb, 1; fractured fibula, 
1; cuts (required stitches), 12; bruises 
(5), 6; dislocation of elbow, 1; teno- 
synovitis tendo-Achilles, 1; dislocation 
of xiphoid cartilage, 1; injury to back 
(6),9; synovitis of knee (7), 3; 
sprained ankle, 13; strained muscle of 
side, 2; crushed finger, 1; contusion 
of knee, 1; contusion side, 1; frac- 
tured rib, 5; rupture of internal lateral 
ligament knee, 1; dislocation of 
shoulder (8), 2; concussion, 19 ; rup- 
tured muscle, 6; dislocated semilunar 
cartilage, 10; contusion of elbow, 1 ; 
compound dislocation of fingers, 2 ; 
traumatic valgus, 1; fracture of 
zygoma, 2; torn ear (sutured), 3; 
broken nose, 7; fracture of rim of pel- 
vis, 4; fractured clavicle, 1; bruised 
hip, 2; fracture of semilunar of wrist, 
1; dislocation of acromial end clavicle, 
11; fractured finger, 4; broken second 
cervical vertebra, 1; dislocation of 
inner end of clavicle, 1; rupture of bi- 
ceps of leg, 1; middle meningeal hem- 
orrhage, 1; hematoma of ear, 2; frac- 
ture of metacarpal bones, 3; sprained 
elbow, 1; total, 145. 

(1) Judging from our own experi- 
ence, a very considerable number of 
the so-called bruised shoulders must 
have been partial dislocations of the 
outer end of the collar-bone. 

(2) Judging from this year’s ex- 
perience and from conversations with 
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the players, we believe that the figure 
under concussion is much too small. 

(3) The same statement applies to 
fractured ribs. 

(4) The nature of the injury to the 
kidney was not specified. 

(5) These bruises were sufficient to 
keep the player out of the game. 

(6) The character of the injuries 
was variable, but includes what is or- 
dinarily spoken of as “strained back,” 
which oftentimes leads to very marked 
disability for a considerable length of 
time. 

(7) These were cases in which no 
cause for the synovitis was made out, 
and does not include the synovitis fol- 
lowing, for instance, a dislocated semi- 
lunar cartilage. The number of these 
cases was agreed by everybody to be 
much less than in previous years. 

(8) In one case there had been a 
previous dislocation of the shoulder. 

It must be accepted that the figures 
of the injuries received during the pre- 
vious years are within the facts. The 
players were most of them extremely 
conscientious about answering the 
questions in the circular letter. On 
the other hand, the game appears to 
breed such a contempt for physical 
pain that many injuries which would 
appear severe to the ordinary indi- 
vidual were considered trivial by the 
players. For instance, one man, in 
answering the circular letter, answered 
the question, “* How many injuries were 
received during 1905?” “ Absolutely 
none whatever,” although at that time 
he was being treated by one of us for 
a very large hematoma of the ear, and 
had previously received a partial dis- 
location of the outer end of the collar- 
bone, and an (unrecognized) fracture 
of the metacarpal bone. Our own 
record of the serious injuries of this 
year (1905), however, is complete. 
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The following general methods of 
treatment of the ordinary, acuie in- 
juries were adopted: There was al- 
most no fixation of injured parts, 
except fractures and dislocations, 
throughout the entire season, as the 
men were anxious to return to play, 
and it was our belief that fixation 
usually unduly prolongs the time of 
convalescence. In the ordinary sprains 
of joints, and notably in the cases of 
acute knees, heat was used very ex- 
tensively, either by means of hot bath- 
ing or by means of the “ baking ma- 
chine.” A large part of the acute 
injuries were treated by massage, with 
most remarkable and satisfactory re- 
sults. We had, almost throughout the 
season, the attendance of a most 
efficient masseur, whose work was 
highly satisfactory. When a sprained 
or injured joint was unusually tender, 
partial fixation was accomplished by 
means of compression bandages, but 
in no case of joint injury was there 
fixation by splints, and in only two 
cases of ruptured muscle was complete 
fixation carried out. For partial fix- 
ation we used a heavy layer of sheet 
wadding surrounded by the so-called 
‘“‘Tdeal” bandage, which was found 
extremely satisfactory, comfortable, 
and efficient. 

Certain classes of injuries were com- 
mon, and these are mentioned under 
special headings. 

Head injuries. —Cases of concus- 
sion were frequent, both during prac- 
tice and games. In fact, but two 
games were played during the entire 
season in which a case of concussion 
of the brain did not occur. There 
were several noticeable features in 
these cases. Frequently the fact that 
a man had received a serious head in- 
jury was noticed by the surgeon from 
the side-lines before it was recognized 


by the players. This was due to the 
fact that a player might, apparently, 
automatically run through a consider- 
able series of plays before his mates 
noticed that he was mentally irre- 
sponsible. The mental state of the 
players who had concussion was vari- 
able, some being highly excitable and 
hysterical, others merely confused, and 
in a few cases knocked completely 
unconscious. In every case there was 
a certain loss of memory, both previ- 
ous and subsequent to the injury. The 
loss of memory previous to the injury 
varied from a few minutes to a week. 
In all cases also there was a loss of 
memory as to the facts occurring for 
a variable time subsequent to the in- 
jury. For instance, it was common to 
hear a player ask if he had played the 
first or second half of the game. In 
all cases the loss of memory was 
greater at first than it was after a few 
hours. For example, the man who 
had lost his memory of events which 
occurred for a week before the injury, 
ultimately got to a point where he re- 
membered everything up to within 
an hour or so. Players who had had 
concussion were at once carefully 
examined, to exclude the possibility 
of middle meningeal hemorrhage, and, 
during the earlier part of the season, 
were sent to their rooms or to their 
homes, with a companion, with strict 
orders that they were to be left alone 
at no time until noon of the following 
day. Later on in the season, this 
method not seeming sufficient, the in- 
jured men were in every case com- 
pelled to go to the infirmary, where 
they remained overnight. These pre- 
cautions were taken to avoid the pos- 
sibility of the occurrence of the middle 
meningeal hemorrhage with delayed 
symptoms. One case of middle menin- 
geal hemorrhage did occur. 
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Concussion was treated by the play- 
ers in general as a trivial injury, and 
rather regarded as a joke. The real 
seriousness of the injury is not certain. 
Our own experience with the after- 
effects of the cases is not sufficient for 
us to draw any definite conclusions, but 
from conversation with various neuro- 
logists, we have obtained very various 
opinions in regard to the possibility of 
serious after-effects. 

Dislocation of the outer end of the 
collar-bone. — Partial and complete 
dislocations of the outer end of the 
collar-bone were extremely numerous, 
and were received in a variety of ways, 
some while tackling in the open, but 
the greater number of them were 
caused by the players having one shoul- 
der caught in the pile, with a mass of 
men falling upon the unprotected 
shoulder. In but two cases was the 
dislocation a complete one, and in one 
of those cases the player received it 
very early in the game, and finished a 
twenty-minute half with the collar- 
bone and the scapula entirely sepa- 
rated. He was extremely fortunate to 
obtain no more serious results. One 
player on the second eleven played 
throughout the entire season with a 
complete dislocation received during 
a former season. 

[Here follow, with drawings, certain 
technical descriptions of injuries and 
their treatment. | 

Fractures. — The number of frac- 
tures received was considerable, al- 
though nearly all were of minor sever- 
ity. Inalmost every case the fractures 
were X-rayed. In many cases the men 
were allowed to play after receiving 
fractures, at a time when patients or- 
dinarily would be willing to protect 
themselves, although in every case 
the players were very carefully guard- 
ed by special apparatus. In no case 
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did a man who had been allowed to 
play a relatively short time after 
the receipt of a fracture receive a re- 
fracture. 

Ruptured muscles. — These injuries 
were common and affected either the 
quadriceps extensor of the leg or the 
hamstring muscle. Ruptures of the 
quadriceps were especially common 
among the heavy men, and in many 
cases were due apparently entirely to 
the muscular exertion of quick start- 
ing. In some cases, and especially in 
the severer ones, the injury appeared to 
be due to a violent blow upon the thigh 
of a man running at speed with the 
muscles tense. Ruptures of the ham- 
string muscles, which are also common 
among sprinters, were in every case 
due to muscular exertion alone. These 
cases were treated by heat and mas- 
sage and moderate exercises, such as 
walking. In two cases, however, the 
injury was so severe as to require fix- 
ation by splints. 

Sprained ankles. — The injuries of 
this type were not, on the whole, severe, 
and in no case was a player kept out 
of the scrimmage for any considerable 
lengthof time. The ankles were treated 
by heat, massage, and by strapping, 
although in one case a special appa- 
ratus, somewhat resembling a valgus 
shoe, was worn by a player throughout 
the greater portion of the season. 

Synovitis of the knee. — These cases, 
except those due to a loose semilunar 
cartilage, were not numerous, and were 
treated by heat, both hot water and 
baking, by massage and by compres- 
sion. The results obtained by these 
measures were surprisingly good, and 
the time out of play was extremely 
limited. 

Broken noses.—In practically every 
case there was a fracture, not only of 
the external but of the internal nose, 
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and all those cases were sent to a nose 
specialist. 

The opinion of the players was that 
theinjuries received were, on the whole, 
not severe. The real severity of the 
injuries, however, may be estimated in 
a number of ways : 

(1) By the length of time during 
which players were incapacitated from 
taking part in the game. In answer 
to the circular letter the players stated 
the number of days that they had been 
kept out of the play by their injuries. 
The aggregate number of days during 
which players were incapacitated pre- 
vious to this season was 864. The 
aggregate number of days during 
which players were kept out of the 
play during the season of 1905 was 
1057 days; that is an aggregate prac- 
tically of three years. In regard to 
the apparent excessive amount of in- 
capacity during the season of 1905, it 
must be borne in mind that players 
who had received injuries were not 
allowed to play until they had received 
the permission of the surgeon in charge, 
and, as has already been stated, great 
caution was exercised in keeping men 
out until they were thoroughly fit to 
play. 

(2) Another index of the severity 
of the injuries is the number of days 
that players were kept away from 
scholastic or college duties. From the 
answers to the circular letter it appears 
that previous to 1905 players were kept 
away from school or college a total of 
128 days; during the season of 1905 
they were kept away from college 
duties 175 days. These figures are 
based upon the players’ own written 
statements but have not been verified 
by the college record and probably do 
not represent more than the facts. 

(3) Another index of the severity of 
injuries is shown by the amount of sur- 
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gical supplies which were required 
during the season to properly dress 
and take care of injuries. The cost of 
those supplies for the past season was 
(including the sterilizer which cost 
about thirty dollars) two hundred and 
twenty dollars. 

A final index is the answer of the 
players as to whether their recovery 
from injuries was complete, at the 
time the circular letter was sent out, a 
few days after the close of the season. 
One hundred and ten answers were re- 
ceived to 150 letters, and of those 110, 
35 acknowledged that they had not 
entirely recovered from their injuries 
at that time. Besides those 35 who 
acknowledged that they were still suf- 
fering from a certain amount of dis- 
ability or discomfort, it is known to us 
that many of the men who said that 
they were entirely recovered are suf- 
fering from injuries of more or less 
permanence. For instance, one man 
said that he had entirely recovered 
“except for a slight loss of vision.” 
Another said that he had completely 
recovered “ except for a slight dulness 
in the side of his head, with a blood- 
shot eye.” Another reported that a 
loose semilunar cartilage was “ absorb- 
ing,” but “still in evidence.” No one 
seemed to be in a position to settle with 
certainty the question as to whether 
there is any possibility of later effects 
from concussion. Many of the joint 
injuries are of such a character as to 
be likely to be progressively worse, 
and many of the injuries to the shoul- 
der are certain to cause some disability 
in later years. 

The question arises, Is it possible to 
avoid these injuries as the game is now 
played? Many of the players claim 
that many of the injuries are avoid- 
able. This year special precautions 
were taken to avoid the occurrence of 
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injuries. Men who were known to be 
candidates for the squad were notified 
early inthe summer to begin to get 
into good physical condition before 
reporting for football in the middle of 
September. The scrimmage was not 
begun as early this year as is usual, in 
order to harden the men up as much 
as possible before the violent work be- 
gan, and special pads and armor were 
provided in sufficient quantities to pro- 
tect the players as far as possible. In 
spite of these special precautions it 
is claimed that the number of injuries 
was excessive. It was noticeable that 
the injuries came in certain groups. 
In the early days of the practice the 
number of strained and ruptured 
muscles was very large, especially 
among the heavy men, so that almost 
no one of the heavy men escaped. 
Then came a period of sprains and 
bruises during the early days of the 
scrimmage. Then came a long list of 
mixed casualties, and it is true that 
the number of injuries at the end was 
relatively small, although some were 
of a severe character, showing, appar- 
ently, a survival of the fittest. It does 
appear that expert players do protect 
themselves from injury in a meas- 
ure; but one of us, two weeks before 
the Yale game, made out a list of 
twenty-two men from whom it was 
certain that the eleven which was to 
play Yale would be chosen. Only 
one man played in the Yale game 
who was not on that list and he had 
previously twice been injured. Among 
those 22 men, at the time the list was 
made out, there had occurred 24 in- 
juries, such as are included in the 
table, although there were two men 
who at that time had been uninjured 
this year. A fracture of the ribs, a 


fractured nose, and a dislocated semi- 
lunar cartilage, as well as other in- 
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juries, occurred among those 22, after 
that list was made out. Of the 150 
men who were on the squad, only 30 
claimed to have received no injuries 
prior to 1905. It seems to us that no 
skill is sufficient to protect a man who 
plays the game long enough. 

The mental attitude of the players 
is interesting. The game inculeates 
marked indifference to physical pain, 
which is a desirable thing. It also ap- 
pears to educate the men to a marked 
degree of indifference to the welfare 
of the body, in comparison to a mere 
game, which seems to us not so satis- 
factory. In many cases it was im- 
possible to make the players see the 
severity of the injuries they had re- 
ceived, and in many cases where men 
were forbidden to play unless their 
parents assumed the responsibility, 
their parents appeared equally indif- 
ferent. The difference in the point of 
view between school-boy players and 
players on the university eleven is 
very great. As has been noticed by 
us in surgical attendance upon school- 
boy elevens, the school-boy responds 
to injury much as the ordinary patient 
does, while, it seems to us, that the 
men who survive to play upon the uni- 
versity eleven are to a very large 
measure those men whose nervous 
system does not readily respond to 
pain. 

An accurate comparison as to the 
relative proportion of injuries received 
by men playing football and those 
taking part in other major sports 
would be interesting, but we have not 
the facts to make an accurate com- 
parison. One of us, however, has had 
a very intimate knowledge of college 
baseball for the past seven years, and 
there is no question but that, while a 
man may be seriously injured in play- 
ing baseball, the relative number of 
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injuries is incomparably less in base- 
ball than it is in football. We believe 
the same to be found true in rowing 
and in track games. 

Conclusion. — In consideration of 
the above facts we believe that the 
following conclusions may be drawn: 

(1) The number, severity, and per- 
manence of the injuries received in 
playing football are very much great- 
er than generally is credited or be- 
lieved. 

(2) The greater number of the in- 
juries come in the “ pile” and not in 
the open plays, although serious in- 
juries are received in the open. 

(3) The number of injuries is in- 
herent in the game itself, and is not 
due especially to close competition, as 
is shown by the fact that the propor- 
tion of injuries received in games and 
in practice is about the same. 

(4) A large percentage of the in- 
juries is unavoidable. 

(5) The percentage of injuries is 
incomparably greater in football than 
in any other of the major sports. 

(6) The game does not develop 
the best type of men physically, be- 
cause too great prominence is given to 
weight without corresponding nervous 
energy. 

(7) Constant medical supervision 
of the game where large numbers of 
men are engaged is a necessity and 
not a luxury, although it is a question 
if a game, requiring the constant at- 
tendance of two trained surgeons, is 
played under desirable conditions. 

(8) The percentage of injury is 
much too great for any mere sport. 

(9) Leaving out all other objec- 
tions to the game, ethical and practi- 
cal, the conditions under which the 
game is played should be so modified 
as to diminish to a very great degree 
the number of injuries. 
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C. REPORT OF THE OVERSEERS’ COM- 
MITTEE. 

To the Board of Overseers of Har- 
vard College : Your Committee consid- 
ers the game of football as at present 
played essentially bad in every respect. 

The method of formation absolutely 
encourages trickery and foul play. It 
is very difficult to see all that is done, 
even by the most careful and sharpest- 
eyed umpire, but the results are seen 
in many serious and even fatal acci- 
dents. It is nearly impossible to line up 
twenty-two powerful and aggressive 
young men opposite each other and not 
have some one lose his self-control and 
do what is wrong. Cases often occur 
when foul play is deliberately made 
in order to gain some advantage at a 
critical moment, the player doing it 
running the risk of detection to gain 
his point. Besides this, some coaches 
and older men persist in teaching the 
players to most effectively “put an 
opponent out,” as it is called, in many 
adroit and indistinguishable ways. 

So long as the larger universities 
play the game in this way, it is bound 
to have a bad effect on the school-boys. 
Trickiness and foul play are absolutely 
encouraged in many places. The re- 
sult is bad for the morals as well as 
for the body. 

Is it not time for the larger and 
more important universities, consider- 
ing not alone their own condition, but 
the bad effects outside, to ery Halt ? 

Your Committee is thoroughly con- 
vinced that in the interest of clean, 
fair-minded sport, a complete change 
is necessary, — either to adopt a differ- 
ent kind of football game or else to 
so change the existing one as to make 
it radically different. If changes are 
to be made, your Committee believes 
that no man now a member of the so- 
called Intercollegiate Rules Commit- 
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tee should have a hand in it, believing 
that they are so far committed to the 
present system that they could not 
agree to such changes as are absolutely 
necessary to produce a decent, clean, 
pleasurable contest, instead of the pre- 
sent apology for a rough-and-tumble 
fight. 

A new committee could, it is be- 
lieved, formulate rules that, while 
simple, would cause an absolutely dif- 
ferent result. In this connection it is 
necessary to point out that proper 
umpires are as necessary as good rules, 
—men who, unlike many of those 
used as such in late years, are ready 
and anxious to instantly punish any 
infraction of the rules. Such men can 
be found, but few so far have shown 
the proper spirit and inflexibility. 

Football is a fine game when pro- 
perly played, but the present method 
is thoroughly bad and ought to be 
stopped absolutely and finally. 

Any university taking this action will 
later be considered as a benefactor by 
many players and by all lovers of 
healthful, clean sport and fair play. 
There is no desire to criticise any 
especial set of players; all seem more 
or less to blame; it is the system that 
is wrong. 

Your Committee does not feel called 
on, nor is it competent, to say exactly 
what change, either in the game, or 
rules, should be made, but it does feel 
that a change is imperative. 
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Your Committee recommends action 


by the Overseers. (Signed) Robert 
F. Clark, Edwin Farnham, William 
Hooper, Samuel H. Durgin, F. L. 
Higginson. 

December 13, 1905. 


D. VOTE OF HARVARD ATHLETIC 
COMMITTEE. 


“That the unanimous opinion of the 
Harvard Athletic Committee is in fa- 
vor of the continuance of intercollegi- 
ate football at Harvard, provided the 
present rules and regulations under 
which the game is played and which 
they now regard as unsatisfactory, be 
changed in such a way as to be made 
acceptable to that Committee.” 

“That the Football Rules Commit- 
tee be informed that Harvard intends 
to send a representative to the rules 
committee of the National Intercol- 
legiate Football Conference, and that 
it withdraws from the old committee 
with the hope that the other univer- 
sities there represented do likewise.” 


E. VOTE OF THE FACULTY. 


On Feb. 6 the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences passed the following vote: 

“Voted, that, in the opinion of the 
Faculty, intercollegiate football should 
be prohibited to Harvard students in 
1906, and until a reasonable game of 
football shall have been formulated, 
and fully exemplified in the practice 
of individual colleges.” 


THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 


The sixth annual meeting and din- 
ner were held at the Union Club, Bos- 
ton, Feb. 8. The meeting was purely 


of a social nature. John Woodbury, 
80, the chairman of the Association 
for the past year, presided during the 
dinner and was succeeded towards the 
end of the dinner by Prof. C. R. 
Sanger, ’81, this year’s chairman. 

















Henry M. Williams, ’85, was reélected 
a member of the Executive Committee, 
and A. J. Garceau, 91, was reélected 
Secretary of the Association. The 
guests were: Rt. Rev. Wm. Lawrence, 
"71; W. R. Thayer, ’81, editor of the 
Graduates’ Magazine; J. D. Greene, 
’96; and Nicholas Kelley, ’06. 
A. J. Garceau, ’91, See. 


ARIZONA. 


As a result of the meeting at Mesa 
(see later), there sat down in the Adams 
Hotel, Phoenix, on the night of the 
Harvard-Yale football game, a body 
of men representing the wit, learning, 
and resources of the Territory who 
formed the nucleus and became the 
charter members of the Harvard Club 
of Arizona. A short business meeting 
was held beforehand, to elect officers 
and committees. Formal sanction was 
given the name Harvard Club of Ari- 
zona. Judge Edward Kent, ’83, of 
Phoenix was elected president for the 
ensuing year, and G. L. Jones, ’03, of 
Mesa, secretary. J. W. Foss, m 99, R. 
S. Goodrich, 98, and Fredrick Webb, 
[’95], were appointed a committee to 
draw up constitution and by-laws 
which the Secretary was instructed to 
mail for signature to all Harvard men 
in Arizona. It was voted to make the 
date of the Harvard-Yale football 
game the occasion of the annual din- 
ner, and to apply for membership in 
the Associated Harvard Clubs. The 
Hon. B. A. Fowler, Yale, ’68, and 
Prof. J. A. Matthews, head of the 
Tempe Normal School, were elected 
to honorary membership. Gov. Kib- 
bey sent his regrets at the last mo- 
ment. 

The menu was good and the dinner 
well served. In spite of the news of 
the defeat in Cambridge which came 
to the Club by wire, much enthusiasm 
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prevailed, which drew out the even- 
ing long past the time when the evi- 
dent reason for being there had disap- 
peared. The most talked-of matter 
was suggested by Golder and Good- 
rich, that while the Club was not yet 
in a position to do what it would 
like to for the University, it was able 
to keep Harvard before the minds 
of the young men in the best Ari- 
zona schools by offering annually a 
medal, to be known as the Harvard 
Club Medal, for the best essay from 
sources original as far as possible on 
some subject, to be changed from year 
to year, limited merely to matter 
peculiar to or characteristic of Ari- 
zona. The medal is to present the 
Harvard seal on the obverse side 
and the “ Harvard Club of Arizona” 
on the reverse. 

There was no doubt of the success 
of the first dinner in the minds of 
those who were present; it lies not 
alone with them, but with the other 
Harvard men in Arizona to make it 
permanent and useful. We must have 
every Harvard man in Arizona a mem- 
ber, and we must keep in touch with 
him. There is already a long list of 
names, not half of which did their 
bearers bring to the dinner. It is 
earnestly hoped that the notice of the 
formation of the Club will come to 
some now unknown and recall to him 
his obligation. 

Fredrick Webb, [’95], in the speech- 
es which followed the dinner, told the 
Club of an interesting deposit of bis- 
muth in which he was interested, lying 
30 miles up the Salt River from Phoe- 
nix, where he had conducted experi- 
ments for varium salts with marked 
success. He said the bismuth deposit 
was the largest in the United States, 
and beside the mines owned by the 
Saxon Government at home and in 
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Brazil, probably the largest in the 
world. 

F. Y. Hall, 98, outlined the work 
proposed by the Reclamation Service 
of the U. S. Geologic Survey, which 
he expected soon to join in the con- 
struction of the Tonto Basin dam; a 
storage reservoir for the flood waters 
of the Salt River now being built in a 
box canyon above the mouth of the 
Verde River, 75 miles from Phoenix. 
Water will be distributed from the re- 
servoir to the irrigated portion of the 
Valley. The cost of the dam will be 
about $4,000,000, and it will not be 
completed for several years. On the 
success of the project the future of 
Arizona largely depends. 

R. S. Goodrich, ’98, who claims the 
distinction of being the oldest resident 
of Arizona whois also a Harvard grad- 
uate (for a while he confused this with 
being the oldest living graduate in Ari- 
zona) and F. A. Golder, ’03, supported 
by J. F. Hall, ’00, and Prof. Mathews 
spoke enthusiastically for the medal 
which the Club voted to give. Golder, 
who is teaching, pointed out the great 
need of keeping in touch with the sec- 
ondary schools and of holding before 
the students the ideal, not only of more 
advanced scholarship, but of truth and 
right living. The value of a medal 
could not in itself be very large. The 
training in the preparation of an essay 
was valuable, but subservient. He 
thought that if we could hold Har- 
vard College as a possible achieve- 
ment for some young man in Arizona, 
each year, we could not serve the man 
nor the University better. 

J. W. Foss, m ’99, and A. C. Me- 
Arthur, ’05, discussed the electronic 
theory of matter, McArthur with the 
enthusiasm and authority of one fresh 
from “those ancient seats,” and Dr. 
Foss with the keenness of the man of 
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science. No doubt much passed over 
the heads of the sitters, to their last- 
ing misfortune. 

But they all followed the disserta- 
tion of George Christy, L. S. 00, on 
the pre-historic civilization of the irri- 
gable portions of the Territory. He 
showed first how the ancient population 
was large — much larger in fact than 
the present. The people were highly 
civilized; lived in villages; used stone 
implements of careful workmanship; 
embalmed their dead chiefs; and wor- 
shiped the shades of their ancestors 
in true Oriental fashion. The evidence 
shows their departure to have been 
sudden; haste, and the completeness 
of the evacuation are the salient char- 
acteristics. He wondered why geo- 
logists have located near Holbrook, in 
the northern part of the Territory, a 
remarkable deposit of pure iron a mile 
in diameter; the body is in appearance 
a molten mass, rapidly cooled. A shaft 
sunk 600 feet gives no data of the 
depth, for the character of the forma- 
tion does not change. It is not an ore 
deposit, but Christy said it was un- 
doubtedly a meteor fallen on the arid 
plateau in some not distant geologic 
time. The impact was sufficient to dis- 
turb the land for many miles around, 
and the effect of its sudden coming, 
with subsequent heat and sky illumin- 
ations which lasted many nights, upon 
a people ignorant of causes and super- 
stitious to a degree, can be conjectured. 
The half-parched corn on the hearths, 
and the household penates still on the 
mantels, evince the completeness of 
the desertion and the suddenness of 
the flight. 

The members closed the evening by 
singing “ Fair Harvard,” no doubt for 
the first time in Arizona. 

Members: Edward Kent, ’83; Dr. 
John Dennett, 96; Fredrick Webb, 
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[’95]; Perey Lombard, ’95; H.C. Bab- 
cock; S. C. Newsom; Wallace Fair- 
bank, 95; R. S. Goodrich, ’98; F. Y. 
Hall, ’98; Dr. J. W. Foss, m’99; J. H. 
Page, 00; J. F. Hall, 00; George 
Christy, L. S. ’00; F. A. Golder, ’03; 
G. L. Jones, 03; A.C. McArthur, ’05. 
Honoraries: Hon. J. H. Kibbey, Gov- 
ernor of Arizona; B. A. Fowler of 
Phoenix; and Prof. J. A. Matthews of 
Tempe, A. T. 
Guy L. Jones, 03, See. 





MESA, ARIZONA. 


On Oct. 30, Hallow E’en, three men 
met in the back room of Joe Robert- 
son’s saloon, in Mesa, Ariz., and or- 
ganized the Harvard Club of Mesa. 
They were A. C. McArthur, ’05, of 
Chicago; F. Webb, ’95, of Boston; and 
G. L. Jones, 03, Chicago. They drew 
up and signed the following articles 
which should be graven in the hearts 
of all honest Harvard men : 

Whereas, it pleaseth God in his mercy to grant 
that even in this benighted country, jam etiam in 
este, kindred spirits meet by chance to rehearse 
old times in anticipation of new or better; and 
find among those raised upon ranch or frontier 
little to respond to the longing for creatures of 
one’s own kind; it seems good to us who are 
parties to this meeting to further the bond of a 
common preparation. 

Know therefore all men by these presents, that 
we whose names appear at the bottom of this 
paper have organized ourselves into an associa- 
tion under the laws of the Territory of Arizona, 
to be known as the Harvard Club of Mesa, that 
the requirement for membership in this associa- 
tion shall have been a residence at the University, 
and that the constitution of this Club shall be 
the unwritten law of good fellowship and bro- 
therly love. 

Without recognizing the want of 
sequence in their overflowing senti- 
ment, the members thereupon ad- 
journed to the railroad station where 
they borrowed sealing-wax and stamp 
and affixed the great seal to the con- 
tract. 

The transaction of further business 
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was delayed and the meeting not fin- 
ished till the following morning when 
ballots being given in it appeared that 
Guy Lincoln Jones, ’03, was elected 
secretary and active officer with power 
to pay his own bills. He was recom- 
mended to make a thorough search of 
the Territory for Harvard men and 
report his findings to the other mem- 
bers. A dinner was voted, to be held 
at no distant date, and the members 
again adjourned. It is to be hoped 
that all Harvard men in Arizona will 
see this notice and respond by sending 
their names to the secretary at Mesa. 
Guy L. Jones, 03, Sec. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The Club held its annual dinner at 
the University Club on Feb. 17, too 
late to be reported in this issue. Fred- 
eric Almy, ’80, presided; C. Sprague, 
81, was toastmaster; T. M. Osborne, 
84, and W. T. Reid, Jr., 01, were the 
guests. 

The Club has been very active this 
past year, having held several smokers. 
It has maintained for several years a 
Harvard scholarship of $200 to assist 
a Buffalo boy in going through Har- 
vard. It is held this year by Joseph 
D. Cronin, who was lately made cap- 
tain of the Freshman debating team. 
A committee of the Harvard Club 
succeeded last year in amending the 
schedule of high-school courses so that 
scholars can fit for Harvard without 
outside preparation. The Club has also 
lately furnished a local examiner for 
the Harvard entrance examinations 
which are held in Buffalo, so that 
candidates are saved the trip to Cam- 
bridge. Last autumn the Club at- 
tempted to secure Lincoln Steffens 
for a public meeting at Convention 
Hall under the auspices of the Har- 
vard Club, but was disappointed. Last 
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June the Club sent a gift of $450 to 
the College for the Teachers’ Endow- 
ment Fund. In April a committee of 
the Club was appointed to aid the 
movement for a collegiate department 
of the University of Buffalo. 


CENTRAL OHIO, 


The seventh annual meeting and 
dinner of the Harvard Club of Cen- 
tral Ohio were held at the new club- 
rooms of the Ohio Club in Columbus, 
Jan. 30, 1906. 

Dean L. B. R. Briggs was present. 
He told in his charming way of the 
manifold activities of the University, 
from Esperanto to the Teachers’ En- 
dowment Fund, and from Radcliffe’s 
hopes to the new Scientific School. 
Prof. W. H. Siebert, ’89, paid a beau- 
tiful tribute to the University in his 
oration on “Fair Harvard.” The 
Hon. G. H. Stewart, ’68, spoke of his 
delightful experiences at the Louis- 
ville meeting of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs, last May. Enthusiam was 
aroused for the Chicago meeting next 
winter. Gen. H. C. Taylor, L.S. ’67, 
spoke very feelingly of the Boston 
leadership in the democracy, in his 
Cambridge days, when he heard at 
Music Hall such Americans as Charles 
Sumner and Wendell Phillips. 

In addition to those mentioned above 
there were also present: Judge W. 
T. Spear, 7 ’59, president and toast- 
master, H. L. Gilbert, ’88, W. A. 
Bailey, 93, Hosea Bigelow, ’04, S. C. 
Derby, ’66, G. A. Anderegg, Gr., G. 
B. Viles, ’92, C. S. Vandenbark, 94, 
L. F. Kiesewetter, 92, C. L. Arnold, 
Gr., and T. H. Haines, p ’98; and as 
guests, President W. O. Thompson 
of Ohio State University, Dr. W. E. 
Henderson, and E. O. Randall of the 
Ohio Supreme Court. 

The following officers were elected: 
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Pres., H. L. Gilbert, ’88 ; vice-pres., 
H. C. Taylor, / 67; secretary-treas- 
urer, T. H. Haines, p 98. 

Dean Briggs addressed the students 
of the Ohio State University, at the 
weekly convocation, on Jan. 31. He 
is an excellent envoy for Harvard to 
send to a body of Western students. 

T. H. Haines, p ’98, Sec. 


CLEVELAND, 0. 


The Club has had a very encourag- 
ing growth since it was reorganized in 
1904, and now has an active member- 
ship of over 60. A feature of the 
new policy has been to keep up inter- 
est throughout the year by means of 
a number of informal smokers, instead 
of depending so largely on the annual 
meeting and dinner. Good work has 
been begun in the direction of placing 
fine photographs of the Yard in some 
of the local preparatory schools to at- 
tract the attention and interest of boys 
preparing for college. This work is 
to be extended as rapidly as practi- 
cable, and further efforts are to be 
made to place before the preparatory 
school boys the great advantages which 
Harvard University offers in all de- 
partments. 

The annual meeting and dinner 
was held at the University Club, Feb. 
10. The speakers were Dr. P. J. 
Eaton, ’83, for many years Secretary 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs, and 
S. D. Brooks (Univ. of Mich., ’96), 
Harvard A.M., ’04, who has come to 
Cleveland recently from Boston to be 
superintendent of our public schools. 

R. P. Perry, Sec. 


EASTERN ILLINOIS. 

The annual meeting for 1905 was 
held at the University of Illinois on 
Oct. 30. W. F. Pillsbury, ’63, was 
reélected president for the ensuing 
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year, and E. B. Green, ’90, vice-presi- 
dent. Frederick Green, ’89, was chosen 
secretary-treasurer. 

The annual dinner was held as usual 
upon the day of the Yale football game, 
and, as usual, we had several Yale 
and Princeton graduates with us. 28 
men in all sat down. Pres. Pillsbury 
was toastmaster. Responses were made 
by Mr. C. G. Hudson for Princeton, 
Prof. M. H. Robinson for Yale, and 
T. E. Oliver, ’93, for Harvard. Pres. 
G. S. Hall, of Clark University, told 
of the needs of education and disclosed 
some secrets of a recent meeting of 
the presidents of New England col- 
leges. Dr. W.G. Lee, ’01, present as 
a delegate from the Harvard Club of 
Chicago, spoke of intercollegiate ath- 
leties. 

Frederick Green, ’89, Sec. 


HONOLULU. 


The Harvard, Yale, and Princeton 
men in Honolulu held their third 
annual football smoker on the evening 
of Nov. 25, 1905. 32 men gathered 
around an oval table in the Young 
Hotel grill-room to talk over how the 
game in Cambridge had probably been 
played and with informal speeches 
and songs to pass a pleasant evening. 
At each man’s place was a church- 
warden pipe and a stein and there was 
no reason for either to remain empty. 
The gathering was presided over 
jointly by the two most recent Har- 
vard and Yale graduates in Honolulu, 
H. G. Dillingham, Harvard, ’04, and 
G. P. Cooke, Yale, 05. A lengthy 
cablegram giving the result of the 
game and some of the details, was 
read. Then the two “ prosit-masters”’ 
alternated in calling on the different 
men for speeches, until almost every 
one had said something. The meeting 
was absolutely informal, and altogether 


was a success. The Harvard men pre- 
sent were: D. L. Withington, ’74, P. L. 
Horne, ’92, S. M. Ballou, ’93, R. S. 
Hosmer, a ’94, S. H. Derby, ’99, A. 
F. Griffiths, 99, J. D. Dole, ’99, H. 
G. Dillingham, ’04, E. O. Hall, ’04, 
W. A. Love, A. M. Nowell, R. B. 
Anderson, / ’03, C. H. Olson, / ’04. 

R. S. Hosmer, a ’94. 


KEENE, N. H. 


The Club of Keene held its 11th re- 
union and dinner, July 28, at the 
Cheshire House. It was the largest 
meeting yet held, 26 members and 
guests being present. The speaking 
of the evening was especially interest- 
ing. Prof. Raphael Pumpelly gave 
an account of his recent expedition in 
Asia under the auspices of the Car- 
negie Institution, dealing with geolo- 
gical and archaeological results of the 
explorations in 1903 and 1904. P. H. 
Perdicaris,’60, described his capture by 
Raisuli at Tangier, Morocco, in May, 
1904, and discussed briefly the con- 
ditions in Morocco. Dr. S. W. Driver 
treated of the proposed merger of 
Harvard and the Mass. Institute of 
Technology. Prof. A. B. Hart re- 
ported the December meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs, at which 
he represented the Keene Club, and 
G. B. Leighton reported the May 
meeting of the same association, at 
which he also appeared for the Keene 
Club. Brief remarks were made by 
Rev. E. A. Renouf and Rev. J. L. 
Seward. As on former occasions, 
H. S. Mackiutosh, ’60, presided. 

Bertram Ellis, ’84, Sec. 


KENTUCKY. 

At the annual meeting of the Club, 
held Dec. 12, 1905, the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Pres., J.S. Bell, 81; 1st vice-pres., A. 
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G. Barret, 89; 2d vice-pres., A. S. 
Brandeis, ’79 ; sec. and treas., P. N. 
Booth, 96 ; executive committee: the 
President and Secretary, ez-officiis, 
and L. B. Wehle, ’01, J. M. Letterle, 
W. G. Dearing, ’84. 

We have arranged to have the 
annual dinner of the Club Feb. 22, and 
to invite to the dinner representatives 
of a considerable number of clubs 
which belong to the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs, our guests last May. 

The Club has arranged to present 
to five large secondary schools and 
high schools in Kentucky large framed 
photographs of the College Yard which 
were secured last summer. We think 
that these pictures, which are very 
attractive, will stimulate interest in 
the University. 

Percy N. Booth, ’96, Sec. 


LOUISIANA. 


The Club held its annual meeting 
on Jan. 6, 1906. The following is a 
list of the members of the Club: Dr. 
S. E. Chaillé, 51; R. B. Montgomery, 
90; F. S. Weis, 99; C. L. Wells, ’97; 
M. A. Aldrich, ’95; J. L. Onorate, 
90; E. J. Lazarus, 03; H. W. Foote, 
’97; Carleton Hunt, ’56; Chapman Hy- 
ams, Jr.; E. C. Palmer, ’87; Zachary 
Adler, 04; E. C. Moore, 03; L. W. 
Moore; Walter Lemann, ’98; S. E. 
Beer, ’97; Irving Lyons, Jr., 03; Wm. 
Stauffer, ’89; Joseph Weis, ’98; Wal- 
ter Denégre, ’79; Colgate Scudder; 
W. R. Dodson, ’94; Emanuel Weil, 
93; W.S. Lewis, 98; F. B. Lemann, 
92; S. I. Hyman, ’99; A. W. Newlin, 
93; B. M. Harrod, ’56; I. I. Lemann, 
96. 

The officers for the year are: Major 
B. M. Harrod, president; Carleton 
Hunt, vice-president; H. W. Foote, 
2d vice-president; and R. B. Mont- 
gomery, secretary and treasurer. 
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A committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of E. C. Palmer, F. B. Lemann, 
H. W. Foote, and C. L. Wells, to ar- 
range for the Annual Scholarship or 
Fellowship, given to a graduate of 
Tulane, to enable him to pursue a 
year’s study at Harvard. 

There was much regret at learning 
that the Club would not have the pleas- 
ure of entertaining Pres. Eliot. At 
the meeting the Club was advised of 
its election to membership in the 
Associated Harvard Clubs. 

We now have a paying membership 
of 29, which we consider exceedingly 
satisfactory and a sign of our growth. 
We also have four names on the list 
of applicants, which of course will 
make our number 33 in the course of 
the next few months. 

R. B. Montgomery, ’90, Sec. 


MARYLAND. 


The Harvard Club of Maryland held 
its semi-annual meeting at the Uni- 
versity Club, Baltimore, Dec. 9, 1905. 
About 30 members were present. W. 
S. Marston, ’74, presided. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Pres., J. 
J. Donaldson, ’71 ; 1st vice-pres., C. 
T. Bond, 94; 2d vice-pres., W. H. 
Brune, ’78; sec., G. W. Taylor, ’05; 
treas. W. G. Bowdoin, Jr., 02; 
directors, W. E. Moseley, °74, S. W. 
Kinney, ’97, L. B. Duer, ’05. 

A committee was appointed to ob- 
tain a room for the use of the Club, 
and one has been taken at 30 West 
Franklin St. It will be used as a 
general meeting-place for members of 
the Club and all the University papers 
and magazines will be kept there. 
The room is open to the use of any 
Harvard man who is in Baltimore at 
any time. 

The Club gave its annual dinner on 
Jan. 29, 1906, at the Merchants Club. 
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About 40 members attended. Mr. J. 
J. Donaldson presided and acted as 
toastmaster. Dean L. B. R. Briggs 
represented the University, and spoke 
entertainingly of its progress and the 
problems that have been met with 
during the past year. Among the 
other speakers were Secretary of the 
Navy C. J. Bonaparte, ’71, R. K. 
Cross of Princeton, Dr. B. C. Steiner 
of Yale, and Theodore Marburg of 
Columbia. 

Geo. W. Taylor, ’05, Sec. 

NEW YORK CITY. 

The speeches delivered at the cele- 
bration held in the club-house on Dec. 
7 are given in full elsewhere in this 
issue of the Magazine, as well as a 
short history of the Club up to date. 

At the monthly meeting held in 
January, Wm. Freeland, ’81, gave an 
interesting talk on ‘Spain and Bull 
Fights,” illustrated by some stere- 
opticon views. 

In February W. C. Lane, 81, Li- 
brarian of the College, spoke on 
“Harvard College in Four Centu- 
ries.” 

The membership of the Club con- 
tinues to increase, there having been 
between 75 and 80 candidates pro- 
posed during each of the last three 
months. The attraction and cheap- 
ness of non-resident membership is 
becoming appreciated. The 20 bed- 
rooms at the Club are reserved for 
non-resident members, and if a man 
only comes to the city once or twice 
a year, he feels repaid. 

Thomas W. Slocum, 90, Sec. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The Club held its annual dinner in 
the Bellevue-Stratford on Jan. 20, 
1906. Covers were laid for 172, the 
largest dinner in the history of the 


Club. Dr. H. H. Furness, ’54, as presi- 
dent of the Club, made the opening 
address and introduced the toastmas- 
ter, Dr. W. W. Comfort, ’95. The 
other speakers were Prof. A. L. Lowell, 
"77, of Cambridge; E. J. Wendell, 
’82, of New York; M. D. Follansbee, 
’92, of Chicago; and A. A. Ballantine, 
04, of Cambridge. 
Richard Haughton, ’00, See. 
READING, PA. 

The third annual meeting and din- 
ner was held at the Mineral Springs 
Hotel, Reading, Pa., Dec. 30, 1905, 
with H. R. Green, President of the 
Yale Club of this city, as a guest of 
the evening. The following officers 
were elected for 1906: Pres., F. W. 
Nicolls ; vice-pres., F. S. Livingood; 
sec., W. A. Heizmann; treas., Oliver 
Lentz; 5th member of the executive 
committee, J. M. Frame. 

Next year it is proposed to have a 
joint dinner with the Yale, Princeton, 
and Cornell clubs, which movement 
will probably develop into the forma- 
tion of a University Club in this city. 

W. A. Heizmann, ’04, Sec. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN. 

The 21st annual meeting of the 
Rocky Mountain Harvard Club was 
held at the University Club, Denver, 
on Feb. 3,1906. Owing to the presence 
of Dean Briggs, this was by far the 
largest and most eminently successful 
of all the meetings of the Club. 

At the business meeting preceding 
the dinner, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Pres., 
C. W. Purington, ’93, Denver; vice- 
pres. W. H. Smiley, ’77, Denver; 
sec. and treas., A. St. V. Carpenter, 
’05, Colorado Springs; additional mem- 
bers of the executive committee: C. E. 
Edson, 88, Denver; Derby Farring- 
ton, 00, Denver. 
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At the dinner Dean Briggs made a 
splendid address which was most en- 
thusiastically received. This is the 
first time in 15 years that Colorado 
Harvard men have had the pleasure of 
entertaining at their annual dinner 
arepresentative of Harvard University. 
Previously the largest attendance at a 
dinner has been 34. This year it was 
51, due solely to the presence of the 
Dean. We have hopes that the au- 
thorities at Harvard will draw the 
moral, and not again allow so long a 
period to elapse without sending us 
a speaker. A little interest shown in 
Harvard men in the West, on the 
part of the University, will greatly 
strengthen Harvard in all parts of the 
Rocky Mountain region. 

The following men sat down to 
dinner: L. B. R. Briggs, ’75; O. J. 
Pfeiffer, m 84; J. B. Gregg, 66; Da- 
vid Utter, d’71; V. C. Alderson, ’85; 
R. H. Buck, ’56; J. N. Hall; W. F. 
Richards, ’89; F. Y. Hall, 98; H. F. 
Lunt, ’98; A. G. Brodhead, ’89; D. H. 
Rupp, / ’92; W. C. Sturgis, ’84; F. A. 
Davis, ’88; A. S. V. Carpenter, ’05; 
J. L. Hurst, ’85; H. B. Whitney, 
m’77; L. W. Bannister, 96; R. H. 
Hart, ’97; P. H. Holme, / 03; Derby 
Farrington, 00; C. W. Purington, ’93; 
Curtis Nye Smith, ’98; C. C. Ayer, ’89; 
J. Q. Wier, J 04; Floyd Walpole, ’03; 
C. E. Edson, ’88; F. L. Paxson, ’02; 
L. C. Lennox, 05; Hildreth Frost, / 
704; A. L. Kennedy, ’01; Cummins 
Ratcliffe, / 99; W. C. Sterne, ’91; W. 
P. J. Dinsmoor, 99; P. H. Lombard, 
95; H. F. May, ’81; A. A. Hubbard, 
90; M. H. Kennedy, L. S.; R. B. 
Bowles, ’02; C. B. Lyman, ’86; Branch 
H. Giles, / ’89; George W. Garro, 
96; C. K. Boettcher, 97; J. G. Me- 
Murry, ’92; H. B. Smith, 94; W. H. 
Smiley, ’77; F. O. Vaille, 74; H. G. 
Lunt, ’70; D. F. Carpenter, ’00; F. C. 
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Lindsley; W. F. Slocum, honorary 
member. 
Dunbar F. Carpenter, ’00, Sec. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

A very enjoyable meeting of the 
Club was held at the Delmonico Res- 
taurant on Feb. 2. Prof. William 
James, m 69, and Dr. George Hodges, 
Dean of the Cambridge Theological 
School, were the guests of the Club. 
There were 39 present, of whom 29 
were members of the Club. Speeches 
were made not only by Prof. James 
and Dean Hodges, but also by John 
McNaught, / ’69; C. M. Belshaw, ’83; 
J. F. Davis, ’81; and by Pres. D. S. 
Jordan, of Stanford University. Paul 
Bancroft, ’99, was elected a member. 
The following were elected officers 
for the year: Pres., M. C. Sloss, ’90; 
vice-presidents, C. M. Belshaw, ’83, and 
R.C. Harrison, ’90; treas., J. S. Sever- 
ance, L. S. S. ’63; sec., Philip Ban- 
croft, 703. 

Richard C. Harrison, ’90, Sec. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


The fifth annual meeting and dinner 
of the Club were held at The Angelus, 
Los Angeles, on Jan. 20. Those pre- 
sent were: C. J. Ellis, pres. ; H. O. 
Collins, sec.; W. H. Schweppe, treas.; 
Russ Avery, O. C. Bryant, E. S. Wil- 
liams, Dr. W. LeM. Wills, F. B. 
Braden, Torrey Everett, Dr. J. T. 
Fisher, Marshall Stimson, Dr. Sherwin 
Gibbons, W. G. Morrison, Dr. P. H. 
O’Connor, G. E. Newlin, Wilbur Bas- 
sett, Roy Jones, of Santa Monica, C. 
F. Carrier, of Santa Barbara; Walter 
Holsinger, E. R. Ray, M. L. Gerstle, 
Dr. G. E. Abbott, H. W. Wadsworth, 
Walter Raymond, J. A. Beebe, of Pas- 
adena; W. DuB. Brookings, of High- 
land; Judge Charles Monroe, of the 
Superior Court; Presiding Justice 
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Wheaton A. Gray, of the Appellate 
Court. Pres. Ellis presided. 

The song-book and dinner souvenir 
had on its cover a half-tone of the old- 
est known print of Harvard College, 
engraved in 1726, and contained old 
college songs, burlesques on entrance 
examinations, Latin puns, a portrait of 
Mr. Eliis, and a picture of “The Tree.” 
The following question was propounded 
in elementary chemistry: State what 
would be the result of the following 
combination, Spiritus frumenti, 5 
parts; Protoxide of Hydrogen (H,0) 
1 part; vinum rubrum, 2 parts; Calix 
Camelliae Chinensis; Citrus limonum, 
5 parts; saccharum ad libitum; glacies, 
16 oz. Would it have the same 
efficiency as Protoxide of Nitrogen 
(O-+-N)? 

The menu bore the following legend: 


°T is not the Menu crowns the feast you eat, 
But jolly fellowship in men you meet, 


and every service had an appropriate or 
punning quotation from Shakespeare. 

During the serious business pro- 
ceedings, a resolution was passed re- 
questing Pres. Eliot to designate Los 
Angeles as a permanent place for 
holding the annual entrance examin- 
ations. 

A memorial introduced by Mr. Col- 
lins was adopted upon the life of F. 
H. Rindge, ’79, the first president of 
the Club. 

Mr. Collins, the secretary, in pre- 
senting his report, stated that since its 
organization the Club has elected to 
membership 57 gentlemen ; two had 
died, three had resigned, and one had 
been dropped for non-payment of dues, 
the present membership being 51. 

The election of officers for the en- 
suing year resulted in the unanimous 
choice of the following gentlemen : 
Pres., H. O. Collins, 7 67; sec., F. B. 
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Braden, L. S. 00; treas., E. S. Wil- 
liams, L. S. ’00. 

Witty responses were made by Dr. 
Wills, on the Lawyer; by Russ Avery, 
on the Doctor; by Roy Jones, on the 
Clergyman. G. E. Newlin spoke in 
response to the toast to the oldest 
graduate and Walter Raymond made 
some amusing remarks as a free-lance. 

The songs of the old and later times 
were sung, and adjournment was had 
at a late hour, with the usual custom 
of singing Auld Lang Syne. 

Frederick B. Braden, L.S. 00, Sec. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


At a meeting of the Club held on 
Jan. 2, 1906, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
Pres., Edward Lander, ’35; vice-presi- 
dents, F. W. Hackett, ’61, W. H. 
Moody, ’76, J. A. C. Wright, ’81, F. 
H. Hitchcock, ’91, and T. W. Vaughan, 
93 ; treas., Pickering Dodge, [’79]; 
sec., J. W. Davidge, ’02. 

The annual banquet was held at the 
Raleigh Hotel on Feb. 7. F. W. Hack- 
ett presided in the absence of Pres. 
Lander. Speeches was made by Jus- 
tice H. B. Brown, the Secretary of 
War, C. W. Needham, H. W. Wiley, 
Samuel Hill, R. L. O’Brien, and J. 
A.C. Wright. The dinner was well 
attended and in every way a great 


success. 
J. W. Davidge, ’02, See. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The annual dinner of the Club was 
held at the German Club of Pitts- 
burg on Jan. 4. About 50 members 
were present. It was one of the 
most successful dinners ever held by 
the Harvard Club of Western Penn- 
sylvania. Frank Taylor, ’77, acted as 
toastmaster and infused spirit into 
the whole body. The president, Dr. 
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P. J. Eaton, °83, gave an informal 
talk on the Louisville meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs. W. L. 
Monro, ’89, spoke on the Chicago 
meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs to be held in May, and urged 
every one that possibly could to at- 
tend it. T. C. Jenkins gave a hu- 
morous account of the doings of the 
Louisville meeting, confining his re- 
marks to the social side of the subject, 
while Dr. Eaton confined himself to 
the more serious and business side. 

Arthur Scully told us what the 
baby class has been accomplishing, and 
Wn. Clark spoke on the athletics of 
Harvard. 

Among others present were E. A. 
McKelvy, E. B. Lee, C. P. Robinson, 
C. K. Robinson, Dr. T. D. B. Johns- 
ton, Rev. E. M. Paddock, A. C. Leh- 
man, J. E. Marvin, D. F. Turnbull, 
Dr. R. E. Brenneman, Prof. Ely, Dr. 
S. K. Fenollosa, J. W. Gilles, C. E. 
Corson, V. A. Giesey, Dr. Lawrence 
Litchfield, J. P. Fife, G. C. Kimball, 
D. E. Mitchell, H. D. Bushnell, F. W. 
Cloud, O. Bear, Carl Vandervoort, 
J. L. Bergstresser, J. E. MacCloskey, 
Jr., W. H. Black, S. B. Griffiths, 
Henry Chalfant, C. A. Poth, and J. H. 
Ricketson. 

J. E. MacCloskey, Jr., ’00, Sec. 


WORCESTER. 


The annual meeting of the Club was 
held at the Bay State House, Worces- 
ter, on Jan. 13, with Pres. Eliot pre- 
sent as our guest and speaker of the 
evening. We had a large number 
present and the best gathering of 
Harvard men ever held in this city. 

The officers of the Worcester Har- 
vard Club for 1906 are: Pres., Charles 
A. Chase; vice-presidents, Homer 
Gage, Herbert Parker; sec. and 
treas., S. H. Longley; exec. com., S. 
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B. Woodward, David Harrower, Regi- 
nald Washburn, W. L. Jennings, Mer- 
rick Lincoln, E. H. Wood, W. J. 
Denholm. 

Samuel H. Longley, ’94, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper Class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the Class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 


1835. 


William Frederick Frick died in 
Baltimore, Jan. 26, 1905; he was born 
there, April 21, 1817. He fitted for 
College in the private schools of Balti- 
more and entered in the Sophomore 
year. In College he was vouched for 
(as all students from outside Mas- 
sachusetts were then required to be) 
by Judge Story. Frick combined a 
love of study with a love of society, 
and through the introduction of his 
patron was soon a favorite in Boston 
society. While in College he became 
a member of the Porcellian Club and 
was initiated into the famous Med. 
Fac. His taste inclined him to a study 
of history and languages, and at his 
graduation, then the youngest mem- 
ber of his Class, he read proficiently 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish. His period in College was 
contemporaneous with many who later 
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made Harvard as well as Boston and 
Cambridge famous; Judge E. R. Hoar 
and Amos A. Lawrence were classmates; 
Longfellow, Charles Sumner, Thomas 
Appleton, and their group were inti- 
mate friends. It is strange indeed to 
recall that Frick’s journey to College 
was so long and tedious from Balti- 
more to Boston, that instead of going 
home for the long vacations he was 
wont to spend them in New England, 
either on horseback journeys along the 
coast, or at Newport among friends. 
No railroads were in existence then to 
Cambridge, and the journey was made 
by stage. He stood high in College 
and was admitted to the first eight of 
the #.B. K. After graduation he re- 
turned to Baltimore to study law in 
the office of his father, Judge Frick, 
and to the practice of his profession 
he devoted the whole of his long life, 
becoming one of the leaders of the 
Baltimore Bar, and a close friend 
of Steele, Wallis, Reverdy Johnson, 
and Winter Davis, a group of men 
who made the Maryland Bar distin- 
guished. He was prominent in many 
leading cases, but devoted himself 
more particularly in the latter years 
of his life to the interests of such 
corporations of his state as the Con- 
solidation Coal Co., the Consolidated 
Gas Co., the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, and several of the national 
banks. He never entered politics, 
though at all times interested in 
public questions. His tastes included 
a great love for music and for nature; 
landscape gardening became his hob- 
by. It was his good fortune to live 
to see trees which he had planted 
grow to full maturity. He married 
Anne Elizabeth Swan, a granddaughter 
of Gen. Swan of Maryland. He has 
left surviving him three children, 
James S. Frick, Mrs. Henry B. Jacobs 


(formerly Mrs. Robert Garrett), and 
Mrs. Frank Foster. 


1839. 


Dr. E. E. HALE, Sec. 
39 Highland St., Roxbury. 

Alexander Calvin Washburn died 
on Jan. 26, in Boston. He was born 
in Boston, Nov. 6, 1819 ; entered the 
Boston Latin School in 1830, and from 
that school passed to Harvard College 
in 1835. In school he maintained a 
high reputation as a faithful and ac- 
curate school-boy, and was almost al- 
ways at the head of his class; and at 
the close of the school term he and 
Thomas Dawes were ranked as the 
two highest scholars. In College also 
he maintained a high rank in his Class 
and was a favorite with every one, — 
quiet, not to say secluded in his habits, 
but ready to join in the social life of 
the Class wherever there was occasion. 
He studied law and took our degree of 
Bachelor of Laws in 1844. He en- 
tered into practice in Boston in 1845, 
and attained distinction in his profes- 
sion, devoting himself in a large meas- 
ure to patent law practice. In the 
Civil War, when every one was glad 
to enter into the service of the coun- 
try, he was appointed to office in the 
Department of Justice and removed 
to Washington where he resided in 
the execution of that duty for most of 
the war. Mr. Washburn was wholly 
indifferent to the excitements, or even 
the ambitions of public life, and for 
most of his life, while his practice was 
in Boston, he enjoyed to the utmost 
the pleasures of a singularly happy 
home in the beautiful place which he 
had created in Norwood. After the 
death of his wife this home was broken 
up and for the closing years of his life 
he has lived in Boston, — for the latter 
years of that time, indeed, being mostly 
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confined to his sick room. He enjoyed 
in an especial manner the confidence 
and regard of a large circle of his 
clients in later life and of the friends 
of his boyhood. He married Miss El- 
len M. Bailey, in 1849, but died with- 
out children. 


1840. 


Rev. H. F. Bonn, Sec. 
211 Elm St., West Newton. 

Four members of the Class survive. 
It is interesting to note that three of 
these were selected at graduation for 
orator, poet, and secretary. Two of 
the survivors are clergymen, thus in 
accord with the common faith in cler- 
ical longevity. Entering upon Har- 
vard in 1836 when the 200th anniver- 
sary of its history was celebrated, the 
Class ever cherished the memory of the 
orator of the day, Edward Everett, 
and the chief marshal, Robert C. Win- 
throp, also of the joys and sorrows of 
a hazing period of extraordinary length 
and activity. Imagine the shock to 
us unsophisticated Freshmen when we 
learned that we had been called out to 
practise marching by the forged name 
of the honorable chief marshal. Im- 
agine the delight of preparing a treat 
on the one hand of crackers and water 
for the officious Sophs and on the other 
hand of tossing the lavish caterer, 
Sancho Panza-like, in a blanket. — 
Sabin Smith died Nov. —, 1905. He 
was born in New London, Conn., Jan. 
14, 1819. He came of good New 
England stock, the story of the family 
extending as far back as 1620. He 
entered college at 17. His daughter 
treasures a book which he received 
cum laude from the president, Josiah 
Quincey — probably what was known as 
adetur. He left the Class on account 


of ill health in the latter part of the 
Sophomore or in the Junior year, but 
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he passed so satisfactory an examin- 
ation in his Senior year that his degree 
was accorded him. He would have 
studied for the bar, but on account of 
ill health pursued a mercantile career 
till into his 70th year. He was at the 
head of a branch in Chicago of the 
store of A. T. Stewart & Co. of New 
York, for five years sharing the power- 
of-attorney and assuming grave re- 
sponsibilities. This was the last im- 
portant work of his life. He was 
twice married and two of his five chil- 
dren by his first wife still live. In 
1871 he married Julia Holmes Abbot 
who with her daughter survives him 
and practises medicine in Chicago. 


1846. 


Horace Cunningham died at his home 
in Milton, on Jan. 14, 1906. He was 
born in Boston on July 30, 1826, and 
was the son of Andrew Cunningham, 
one of the old-time merchants and 
ship-owners. He fitted for Harvard 
at Chauncy Hall School, and entered 
College in the autumn of 1842. He 
was a member of the Institute of 1770, 
the Hasty Pudding, and the Navy 
clubs ; but his greatest interest lay in 
rowing, and he was the originator and 
founder of the first crew at Harvard. 
Always from a boy he had been inter- 
ested in boats, and many of his holi- 
days had been spent upon his father’s 
ships and about the wharves. In the 
summer of 1844 he bought the six- 
oared boat Star, and when College 
opened he organized a crew among the 
’46 men, composed of Horace Cunning- 
ham, stroke; Calvin Ellis, 5; Isaac 
Cummings, 4; W. E. Sedgwick, 3; J. 
D. Austin, 2; W.S. Brazer, bow ; and 
Jon. Russell, coxswain ; the substi- 
tutes being Mont. Ritchie, Henry A. 
Whitney, Wm. S. Dexter, and Thos. 
R. Rodman. The name of the boat 
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was changed to Oneida, and she was 
later passed on to other classes, and 
was used in the first race with Yale 
on Lake Winnepiseogee. After the ’46 
crew had rowed for some time, mem- 
bers of the Class of ’45, then Seniors, 
got up a crew and bought a boat, and 
two races were rowed, in both of which 
the ’46 crew won, though the first race 
should not be counted, as a 45 man 
broke an oar. These races were rowed 
in the autumn of 1844 on Charles 
River over a course of about a mile 
and a half down stream, and ending 
at the bridge near the present Sol- 
dier’s Field. After graduation Horace 
Cunningham took several voyages as 
supercargo to Calcutta, where he met 
Fitzedward Hall, ’46, and tothe Medi- 
terranean, and in 1849 he went with 
the late Nathaniel W. Curtis of Bos- 
ton to California via the Isthmus of 
Panama, but returned to Boston in a 
year or two. He was in business in 
Boston as a foreign merchant for some 
years, and after that in the leather 
business in New York, but many years 
ago he retired. He was married Nov. 
30,. 1853, to Miss Bettie I. Leonard, 
of Taunton, who died in 1867, and 
June 15, 1874, he married Miss Sarah 
Sipperly, of New York, who died in 
1903. He had no children by either 
marriage. From about 1860 he lived 
in New York City, till shortly after 
his second marriage, when he settled 
in Plainfield, N. J., but at all times he 
was a great traveler, passing much 
time in Europe and several winters in 
Florida and summers at Mt. Desert. 
After the death of his second wife, he 
gave up his Plainfield home, and came 
back to Massachusetts to be near his 
relatives, taking up his home in Mil- 
ton. He was a Unitarian, strong in his 
faith and his convictions, and a de- 
vout worshiper, a man of active mind 


and cheerful temperament, and keenly 
interested in the affairs of the day. He 
made friends everywhere among both 
old and young, and all were willing 
listeners to his quaint humor, and the 
tales of his varied experiences. He 
kept up his rowing till after he was 
60, and to the end of his life his inter- 
est was keen in anything from a row- 
boat to a battleship, and most of all in 
the Harvard crew. — Capt. Thomas 
R Rodman died at New Bedford on 
Dec. 18, 1905. He was born Sept. 27, 
1825, son of the late Samuel Rodman. 
After finishing an academic course in 
the Friends’ Academy, he entered Col- 
lege, graduating in 1846. In the sum- 
mer of 1862 he assisted his cousin, W. 
L. Rodman, for whom the first post in 
the Massachusetts G. A. R. department 
was named, in organizing a company for 
the 38th Mass. Vols., a command which 
saw three years of hard service. He 
was commissioned captain of Co. H, 
and his term of service expired July 
11, 1865, at the close of the war. Port 
Hudson and Cedar Creek were among 
the engagements in which the regi- 
ment participated. After the death of 
C. E. Guild two years ago, Mr. Rod- 
man became Secretary of ’46. 


1847. 
Dr. Francis Tirrany, Sec. 
11 Hilliard St., Cambridge. 

Augustine Heard died at sea on the 
steamer Kénig Albrecht, between Gib- 
raltar and the Azores, on Dec. 12, 1905. 
He was born at Ipswich, Dec. 7, 1827; 
graduated at Harvard in 1847; went 
immediately to China and engaged in 
the tea trade. Returned to the United 
States in 1857; and then resided for 
many years in Europe, supervising 
large commercial interests in England, 
France, and Russia in connection with 
China. He was made officer of the 
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Order of Leopold of Belgium in 1871. 
From 1890 to 1893 he was U. S. Min- 
ister to Korea, resigning on account of 
ill health. He was a member of vari- 
ous clubs and learned societies. Lat- 
terly his residence was Washington, 
D. C. He married, at Baltimore, Md., 
in 1858, Jane Leeps de Coninck, who 
died several years ago. 


1850. 
JOHN NOBLE, Sec. 
Court House, Boston. 

Dr. H. R. Storer, of Newport, R. I., 
has, for 16 years, devoted his attention 
to the collecting of medical medals, 
and has described these in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Numismatics. He gave 
his collection recently to the Boston 
Medical Library, in memory of his 
father, who practised medicine in Bos- 
ton for over 50 years. This collec- 
tion comprises some 3000 pieces, to 
which Dr. Storer is still constantly 
adding. He is desirous that the collec- 
tion should become as perfect as pos- 
sible, and also that he should obtain 
the descriptions of such pieces as have 
as yet escaped him. From a very 
brief statement, he can at once deter- 
mine whether any specimen is as yet 
in the Library Collection or not, and 
he will feel greatly indebted to any 
collector who may be kind enough to 
communicate with him on any medal, 
etc., which he may possess or know of 
offering any connection with medicine. 
The Library authorities will gladly 
acknowledge gifts of duplicates from 
those in Dr. Storer’s possession, and 
the names of donors will be preserved. 


1852. 
H. G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
J. H. Choate is president of the N. 
Y. State Charities Aid Association. — 
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John Singer Wallace died at Ala- 
meda, Cal., Jan. 21, 1906. He was 
born Jan. 29, 1831. At one time he 
served as acting assistant professor of 
ethics and English studies at the 
U.S. Naval Academy. 


1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec. 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Dr. George Smith Hyde died in 
Boston, Dec. 11, 1905. He was born 
there June 29, 1831, and attended the 
old Franklin School, and won a Frank- 
lin Medal. After five years at the 
Boston Latin School, he entered Har- 
vard. He was graduated in 1853. Dr. 
Hyde graduated in 1856 from the 
Harvard Medical School with hon- 
ors, and then received an appoint- 
ment at the Mass. General Hospital, 
where he lived for the next year. 
On leaving the hospital Dr. Hyde ac- 
cepted a place as physician on board 
of one of Enoch Train’s ships sailing 
from Boston to Liverpool. On his re- 
turn he opened an office in a building 
at the corner of Washington and Cam- 
den Sts. For almost 50 years since 
then and up to two years ago, when 
he gave up work, Dr. Hyde had been 
in active practice. For 40 years he 
was physician to St. Vincent’s Orphan 
Asylum. He was deeply interested in 
charitable work, especially that of the 
Salvation Army, Boston Industrial 
Mission, North End Mission, and the 
Board of Charities. He was a mem- 
ber of the Harvard, Suffolk, Massa- 
chusetts, and American Medical socie- 
ties, and of the Boston Latin School 
Association. He was a Unitarian. — 
John Carver Palfrey, who died in Bos- 
ton on Jan. 29, 1906, was born in Bos- 
ton, Dec. 25, 1834, his father being 
J. G. Palfrey, ’15, the historian, and 
his mother Mary A. (Hunnewell) Pal- 
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frey. After graduating with ’53, he 
entered the U. S. Military Academy 
at West Point, graduated at the head 
of his class in 1857, and was in the 
Army when the Civil War broke out. 
He served with distinction at New Or- 
leans, Port Hudson, and Mobile Bay, 
and resigned at the close of the war 
with the brevet of brigadier general 
of volunteers and the grade of cap- 
tain of engineers, U. S. A. Returning 
North, Mr. Palfrey went to Lowell as 
agent of the Merrimack Manufactur- 
ing Co. He married Miss Adelaide 
E. Payson, daughter of the late S. R. 
Payson, of Belmont, and soon after 
became treasurer of the Manchester 
Mills, of which Mr. Payson was presi- 
dent. He held his office until his re- 
tirement from active business. He 
served also as treasurer of the Long 
Wharf corporation. He was a mem- 
ber of the Somerset Club; of the Mass. 
Historical Society; of the Loyal Le- 
gion, and of The Cincinnati; and of the 
Oakley Country Club, near his sum- 
mer home in Belmont, where he took 
up his residence after his marriage. 
Mrs. Palfrey survives him, with three 
children, Hannah G. Palfrey; Dr. F.W. 
Palfrey, 98, and John G. Palfrey, ’96. 


1856. 
D. A. GLEASON, Sec. 
152 Causeway St., Boston. 

Stephen Salisbury died at Worces- 
ter, on Nov. 16,1905. He was born in 
Worcester, March 31, 1835, and was 
son of Stephen Salisbury, and Rebekah 
Seott Dean his wife. His grandfather, 
also a Stephen Salisbury, went to 
Worcester in 1767 and died there in 
1829 at the age of 82. Salisbury at- 
tended private schools till in his tenth 
year he entered the Thomas Street 
Grammar School from which in regu- 
lar gradation he passed to the High 


School where he fitted for College. He 
entered Harvard in the fall of 1852 
and was graduated with the Class in 
1856. On leaving College he trav- 
eled in Europe until 1858, taking a 
course of lectures in Paris at L’Ecole 
de Droit in 1857 and attending for a 
time the University of Berlin. On his 
return in 1858 he commenced the study 
of law at Worcester. He joined the 
Cambridge Law School, Sept. 6, 1859, 
and received the degree of LL.B. in 
1861. In November, 1861, he made 
a journey to Yucatan, Mexico, to visit 
his classmate, David Casares, and re- 
mained there over five months. He 
became so much interested in the an- 
tiquities of Yucatan that in later years 
he furnished the means for explor- 
ations, and published several books on 
the subject. In one of these books, 
“The Mayas and the Sources of their 
History,” he recorded the impressions 
made upon him during this visit, and 
gave an account of the Casares family. 
On his return from Yucatan, he en- 
tered the law office of Dewey and 
Williams, in Worcester, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in October, 1863. 
He, however, was not called upon to 
engage actively in the practice of 
the law, as his father’s large financial 
interests led to his being placed in 
important positions of trust; and after 
the death of his father, in 1884, the 
eare of his own property, with the 
many duties, private and public, de- 
volving upon him, fully occupied his 
time. He never married. He had 
been president of the Worcester Na- 
tional Bank, of the Worcester County 
Institution for Savings, vice-president 
of the People’s Savings Bank, a di- 
rector of the State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Co., of the Boston and Albany 
R. R., of the Washburn and Moen 
Manufacturing Co., and an officer in 


ny 
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various other local corporations. He 
served for three years in the common 
council of Worcester, and declined a 
nomination as alderman. He was 
elected a member of the Massachu- 
setts Senate for the years 1893, 1894, 
and 1895, and served as chairman of 
the Committee on Banks and Banking, 
of the Committee on Treasury, of the 
Committee on Education, and a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Libraries. 
On Dec. 10, 1892, after his first election 
to the Senate, his classmates gave him 
a complimentary dinner in Boston. In 
October, 1896, he was chief marshal of 
the Republican procession in Worces- 
ter during the presidential campaign. 
An enumeration of the business and 
‘charitable organizations in which he 
was an officer would be almost a 
directory, but some of the more im- 
portant are here given. He had been 
president of the trustees of the Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute, chairman of 
the trustees of the Peabody Museum 
at Cambridge ; a trustee and treasurer 
of Clark University, at whose com- 
mencement exercises he had at times 
presided, and was for many years 
president of the American Antiquarian 
Society. He was a member of the 
American Geographical Society, of the 
New England Historie Genealogical 
Society, of the Worcester Natural His- 
tory Society, the Worcester Agricul- 
tural Society, of the Archaeological 
Institute of America, and the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, of the 
council of which society he was a 
member at large. He had been a di- 


rector of the Massachusetts Cremation 
Society, a trustee of the City Hospital, 
and a trustee of the Worcester Me- 
morial Hospital. Among his numerous 
public gifts were to the city of Worces- 
ter in 1891 18 acres of land for a 
public park, now known as Institute 
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Park, and in 1896 of $100,000 in 
money, and land valued at $70,000 for 
an art museum; and in 1899 to the 
Worcester Natural History Society of 
the John Gilman collection of minerals. 
Besides being its presiding officer, he 
had made frequent contributions to 
the Proceedings of the American An- 
tiquarian Society, especially respecting 
the antiquities of Central America, in 
which he became particularly inter- 
ested through his visit to Yucatan in 
1861. He had published three books: 
in 1877, “The Mayas and the Sources 
of their History;” in 1879, “Maya 
Archaeology and Notes on Yucatan, 
ete.;” and in 1880, “ Maya History 
and Mexican Copper Tools.” In these 
books, besides giving his own observ- 
ations, he compiled and edited the re- 
ports and discoveries of explorers who 
had performed their work under his 
encouragement. In 1885 he compiled 
and published a memoir of his father. 
He was elected by the Harvard Chap- 
ter a member of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society in 1880. He was an assistant 
treasurer of the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion, a member of the Union Club and 
University Club, of Boston, of the 
Worcester Club, the Hancock Club, 
the Commonwealth Club, St. Wulstan 
Society, of Worcester. He bequeathed 
nost of his estate, appraised at $4,000,- 
000, to the Worcester Art Museum. 
— William Phineas Upham died in 


_Newtonville on Nov. 23, 1905. He was 


the son of Charles Wentworth Upham, 
21, and Ann Susan (Holmes) Upham, 
and was born in Salem, Jan. 19, 1836. 
He was fitted for College in Salem at 
the grammar school kept by Mr. 
Carleton. During his college course 
he taught school for a time at Canton. 
After graduation he entered the law 
office of David Roberts and subse- 
quently of William G. Choate of Salem, 
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and was admitted to the bar at Law- 
rence, March 22, 1859. He practised 
law at Danvers for a while, and then 
at Salem. Owing to the difficulty he 
found in obtaining and verifying facts 
for his father’s history of the Salem 
witchcraft, which he assisted in pre- 
paring, he was led to undertake the 
task of rearranging the ancient court 
records of the County of Essex, arrang- 
ing them in chronological order, re- 
pairing them whenever in imperfect 
condition, and binding them in sub- 
stantial covers. This work, finished 
in 1869, led to the task of indexing 
the records of the Essex Registry of 
Deeds at Salem. In October, 1883, 
an order was passed by a board of 
aldermen of Boston authorizing the 
clerk of the Supreme Court to arrange 
the early court files in Suffolk County 
in substantially the same manner as 
the court files of Essex County had 
been arranged, and on Jan. 1, 1884, 
the work was begun under the imme- 
diate supervision of Mr. Upham, who 
was selected as the fittest man for the 
duty. Thus, for over 30 years he was 
engaged in arranging and indexing the 
public records and files, a work he 
continued till his death. His services 
were often in request as an expert in 
deciphering ancient manuscripts. In 
June, 1884, he was appointed by the 
governor one of a commission to in- 
vestigate the condition of the records, 
files, papers, and documents in the 
State Department. He was a member 
of the Essex Institute of Salem, having 
been appointed its librarian in 1879; 
a member of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society ; corresponding member 
of the Rhode Island Historical Society; 
life member of the American Histor- 
ical Association; and member of the 
American Library Association. He 
published a memoir of General John 


Glover, of Marblehead; “Town Re- 
cords of Salem; ” “ Letters written at 
the time of the Occupation of Boston 
by the British, 1775-76;” “ A Brief 
History of the Art of Stenography, 
with a proposed New System of Pho- 
netic Shorthand; ” a memoir of Henry 
Wheatland, M.D., printed in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Mass. Historical So- 
ciety; and in addition he made several 
contributions to the Essex Institute 
historical publications. But he was 
only occasionally a writer. His great 
work was in discovering and arrang- 
ing such memoranda of the past as 
constitute the foundation of historical 
knowledge. This he felt his capacity 
for and accepted it as his duty in life, 
and it was a duty patiently and faith- 
fully done. He was married in Salem, 
Dec. 1, 1880, to Cynthia Bailey Nourse, 
daughter of Aaron Nourse, of Salem. 
They had two daughters: Mary 
W. Upham, born Oct. 2, 1881; and 
Elizabeth Upham, born Sept. 25, 1886. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

J. J. Higginson has resigned as 
School Commissioner of New York 
city. — The Hon. J. D. Long is presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Club. 


1858. 
S. A. WILLraMs, Sec. 
50 State St., Boston. 

John Pearse Treadwell, who died in 
Boston on Jan. 27, was born in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Feb. 26, 1839; son o% 
Daniel H. and Ann (Langdon) Tread - 
well. After graduation, he entered the 
Harvard Law School in 1859, gomg 
the next year to the office of G. P. 
Sanger, in Boston. He was admitted to 
the Suffolk Bar in June, 1860, and re- 
ceived his LL.B. degree in 1862. He 
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practised thereafter in Boston. He 
married, July 3, 1882, Emily M. Har- 
mon, by whom he had three daughters. 
— Samuel Hopkins Emery, Jr., died 
at Quincy, Ill., on Jan. 21. He was 
born in Taunton, Aug. 3, 1840; left 
the Class at the end of Freshman year; 
spent a year at Amherst, and estab- 
lished himself in the stove manufac- 
turing business. In 1879 he returned 
to the East, entered the Harvard Law 
School, and graduated LL.B. in 1882. 
Amherst College conferred an honor- 
ary A.M. degree on him in 1882. He 
lived at Concord, practising law in 
Boston till 1887, when he went back 
to Quincy, Ill., and became vice-presi- 
dent of the Quincy Paper Co. While 
in Concord he was a director of the 
“School of Philosophy.” In July, 
1889, he sold out to the American 
Straw Board Co., of which he subse- 
quently managed the mills at Quincy. 
— The Rev. C. H. Learoyd last spring 
resigned as rector of Emmanuel 
Church, Wakefield. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wuirte, Sec. 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

Francis William Loring died in 
Meran, Austria, Oct. 29, 1905. (Pres- 
ton, ’59, died in the same place in 
1893.) Loring was born in Boston, 
May 26, 1838, and was the son of 
William Joseph (A.B. 1813) and Anna 
(Thorndike) Loring. He enlisted as 
a private, Sept. 2, 1861, in the 24th 
Mass. Vols., and was afterwards ser- 
geant-major. Aug. 9, 1862, he was 
made 1st lieut. and adjutant in the 
38th Mass. Vols., and later was on 
the staff of Gen. Emory. He resigned 
May 26, 1864. He was brevetted 


captain and major, March 13, 1865, 
for conspicuous gallantry in Louisiana. 
After the war he was in business in 
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Boston for some years as a cotton 
broker, and then went abroad to study 
art. He spent the rest of his life, as 
an artist, in Florence, Italy. One of 
his paintings, “ A Bridge at Chioggia,” 
is in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
He was married, Dec. 30, 1896, to 
Caroline Pole-Carew, in London. 
After his marriage, he and his wife 
made occasional visits to England and 
to this country. They were at Pride’s 
Crossing, Mass., last summer. 


1861. 
Dr. J. E. Wrieut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
J. P. Hopkinson has sold his inter- 
est in his private school in Boston. 


1862. 
C. E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 

Prot. C. S. Sargent, director of the 
Arnold Arboretum, has been absent 
for several months in South America 
in search of botanical specimens for 
the Arboretum. He is accompanied 
by his son, A. R. Sargent, 00. — 
Francis Skinner, born in Boston, Sept. 
3, 1840, died there Nov. 24, 1905. 
After graduating from Harvard, he 
became a commission merchant, but 
retired from business many years ago. 
He married the sister of J. L. Gardner, 
of Boston. He spent much time in 
foreign travel. He was a constant 
benefactor of the Arnold Arboretum, 
to which he bequeathed $20,000. He 
also gave to the College Library. 


1863. 
C. H. Denny, Sec. 
23 Central St., Boston. 

Frederic Cromwell is president of 
the N. Y. Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
— Dr. J. C. Warren is chairman of 
the entertainment committee to re- 
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ceive the American Medical Associa- 
tion in Boston in June. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. RicHarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

On Jan. 1, 79 physicians connected 
with the Boston City Hospital pre- 
sented H. H. Sprague with a silver 
bowl and platter in recognition of his 
services for 30 years as trustee of that 
institution. — Prof. G. H. Palmer has 
given a course of lectures at Yale Uni- 
versity. 

1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Francis Benjamin Arnold of New 
York City was born June 25, 1844. 
He was the son of the late Benjamin 
G. Arnold of New York, a leading 
coffee merchant of that city, with 
whom he engaged in business immedi- 
ately after graduation, and afterward 
earried on the same business with other 
partners, and later alone. He was 
for many years a member of the New 
York Coffee Exchange. His health 
broke down last December and he 
went abroad with his sister. He died 
at Rome, Italy, on Feb. 5, immedi- 
ately after a stroke of paralysis. He 
was married, March 6, 1869, to Au- 
gusta Foote, daughter of Elisha Foote. 
He is survived by a son and daughter. 


1867. 
F. H. Lincoin, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Jerome Bonaparte Poole died in 
Southern Pines, N. C., Jan. 21, 1906. 
He was the son of Franklin and Ann 
(Sargent) Poole and was born in East 
Abington (now Rockland), Mass., Dec. 
14, 1844. Until 1862 he attended 
Abington public schools and was par- 
tially fitted for College there under the 
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instruction of George R. Dwelley (H. 
C. ’53), completing his preparatory 
studies by a six months’ course at 
Phillips Exeter Academy. He was ad- 
mitted to College in July, 1863, with 
the Class of 1867. In the winter of 
1865-66, during his Junior year, he 
taught school, as was frequently done 
in those days, for 12 weeks, in Easton. 
After leaving College he taught school 
successively in North Abington, Wal- 
pole, and Stoughton, in the latter place 
as principal of the High School, and 
from November, 1873, to September, 
1899, he was sub-master in the English 
High School of Boston. He resigned 
his position because of ill health. He 
had traveled abroad and in this coun- 
try, and at the time of his death had 
gone South to enjoy the milder winter 
clifnate. He served a short term as a 
member of the Rockland School Com- 
mittee. He was a member of Standish 
Lodge, I. O. O. F., of Rockland. July 
6, 1868, he was married to Eurilla A. 
Shaw, of Abington, who died Aug. 29, 
1880. His only child, a daughter, 
survives him. 
1869. 
T. P. BEAL, Sec. 
Sears Building, Boston. 

M. S. Severance recently revisited 
New York and Boston, and it was a 
great pleasure for the members of ’69 
to see him again. — Prof. H. M. Howe 
of Columbia University has been elected 
Foreign Member of the Swedish Royal 
Academy of Sciences. The only other 
Americans who have received this 
honor are Professors Simon New- 
comb, S. B. Langley, and C. R. van 
Hise, and Messrs. Alexander Agassiz 
and T. A. Edison. — John Mason Wil- 
liams Pratt died at Templeton, Nov. 28, 
1905. He was born at Taunton, Dee. 
16, 1847. He studied at the Divinity 
School, where he took his degree in 
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1877, and entered the Unitarian min- 
istry. He was settled at Wilming- 
ton, Del., 1878-80; at Pembroke, 
1881-85; at Rowe, 1886-88; at Tyngs- 
borough, 1888-90; at Yarmouth, Me., 
1890-92; and at Templeton since 
Sept., 1893. He was married and had 
two children. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec. 
18 Highland St., Cambridge. 

Charles Freeman Nye died of pneu- 
monia at Champlain, N. Y., on Dee. 
23, 1905. He was born there Oct. 3, 
1849; the son of Bartlett and Laura 
Maria (Moore) Nye. He prepared for 
College under private tutors and at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, entering 
with the Class in 1866. After gradu- 
ation he studied law in the Columbia 
University Law School, and was admit- 
ted to the bar June 11, 1875. Imme- 
diately upon finishing his College work, 
he began to take an active part in all 
public matters pertaining to the life of 
Champlain. He held the office of vil- 
lage president, president of the board 
of health, president of the board of 
education, president of Glenwood 
Cemetery Association. In early life he 
united with the Presbyterian Church. 
For 16 years he held the office of 
trustee; for 10 years he was a member 
of the church committee, and for the 
past 17 years superintendent of the 
Sunday School. He was a member 
of the University Club, New York, of 
the Society of Colonial Wars, and of 
the Society of Mayflower Descendants 
in the State of New York. 


1871. 
A. M. Barnegs, Sec. 
1294 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
H. H. D. Peirce is the first U. S. 
Minister to Norway. 
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1872. 
A. L. Lincoin, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston. 

Perry Belmont has been active in 
organizing a national committee to 
secure publicity of election expendi- 
tures. 

1874. 
G. P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

James Keenan, a former member, 
born in Dover, N. H., March 4, 1848, 
died in Boston, Jan. 21, 1906. He 
was the son of Felix and Catharine 
(Craton) Keenan. After completing 
the course at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy he entered Harvard in 1870. He 
left the Class at, the close of the first 
term of the Sophomore year and re- 
turned to his home in Dover, N. H. 
Soon afterwards he took a short trip 
to Europe, and was for years subse- 
quently in business in Boston. He 
was active in politics; for three years 
he was a member of the Boston Com- 
mon Council and also served for three 
terms in the Mass. Legislature as a 
member of the lower branch. Of late 
years he has been in poor health, and 
died in Carney Hospital of a serious 
stomach trouble.—Columbus Tyler 
Tyler was born in Boston, June 29, 
1852, and died in Seattle, Wash., 
Nov. 6, 1905. He was the son of 
Joseph C. and Mary Ann (Blaisdell) 
Tyler. His father was a Boston mer- 
chant, one of the last of the old school 
of importers of the days of sailing 
vessels. His mother’s family was 
prominently identified with Dartmouth 
College, where many of her relatives 
were graduated. Tyler’searly life was 
passed in Boston in a house on Beacon 
Hill, the site of which is now a part of 
the State House Park. He attended 
the public schools, and entered College 
from the Public Latin School. At 
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graduation from this school he was 
awarded a Franklin Medal, and he 
was major of the school battalion. In 
College he was a member of the A. K. E., 


Institute of 1770, and Hasty Pudding ° 


Club, but is best remembered in con- 
nection with the Class and University 
baseball nines. Of the latter he was 
captain during part of the Junior and 
the whole of the Senior year. Through- 
out the College course he roomed in 
Thayer 49. Soon after graduation he 
learned the business of railroading, 
and for about a year and a half was con- 
nected with the Cincinnati, Sandusky, 
and Cleveland R. R. Returning to 
Boston in April, 1876, to assist his 
father in the foreign fruit trade, he 
remained until March, 1878, when he 
resumed his connection with the Cin- 
cinnati, Sandusky, and Cleveland R. R. 
He was for some time general agent 
at Columbus, O., and in July, 1880, 
was appointed assistant superintend- 
ent, with headquarters at Spring- 
field, O. He continued in the same 
position for two years with the Indi- 
ana, Bloomington, and Western Ry. 
Co. In September, 1882, he resigned 
his position, and in 1883 became estab- 
lished in the sugar business in the 
Philippine Islands with his brother, 
J.C. Tyler (Williams, 1871), then a 
partner of Austin & Co., at Iloilo, 
which firm later became Peele, Hub- 
bell & Co., the largest American 
house in the East. The business was 
at first most successful, and Tyler be- 
came a partner in 1885, but two years 
later the firm became involved in the 
affairs of Peele, Hubbell & Co., and 
the main house and its branches were 
obliged to liquidate. After spending 
three months in this country he re- 
turned to Iloilo (Sept., 1887), and the 
firm of Tyler & Co. was formed to do 
a general commission sugar business. 
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In two years he retired from the firm 
and came back to Boston again. 
While at Iloilo he was vice-consul and 
consular agent of the United States at 
various times between 1883 and 1889. 
In the spring of 1890 Tyler went to 
Seattle, Wash., to take charge of real 
estate and other investments there in 
the interests of Boston capitalists. 
He was president of the Rainier Club, 
and of the Harvard Club of Seattle, 
and a director of the Guarantee Loan 
and Trust Co. and of other corpora- 
tions. Later he became manager of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
for Washington and Oregon. In 1898 
he was appointed by the President 
Receiver of the Land Office at Seattle, 
which position he held for four years. 
Since 1902, owing to poor health, he 
has been unable to enter into any per- 
manent business. He was married 
June 1, 1881, at Columbus, O., to 
Daisy Lodge Reed of that city, and 
had four children: Katharine, born 
May 12, 1882, who is a trained nurse 
in New York City; Mary Lodge, 
born March 3, 1884, died April 13, 
1885; Joseph Curtis, born December 
20, 1886, and now connected with the 
leading newspaper of Seattle; and 
Margaret, born July 4, 1891. 


1875. 
W. A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

The Secretary’s Report No. vu 
(1875 to 1905) was distributed in 
February.— Any information about 
F. P. Foulkes, W. H. Annan, W. H. 
Parsons, John F. Harris, or M. F. 
Webber will be welcomed by the See- 
retary. —S. D. Warren is reélected 
president and D. W. Ross a trustee of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. — 
Augustus Hemenway is a trustee of 


the Peabody Museum.— Dr. V. Y. 
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Bowditch has resigned as visiting phy- 
sician to the Mass. State Sanatorium 
for Consumptives, at Rutland. 


1876. 


J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
19 Milk St., Boston. 

The Secretary is spending the winter 
in Northern Africa. — Preparations are 
making for the celebration of the 30th 
anniversary in June.—Cyrus Tracy 
Peckham died at Buffalo, N. Y., Dee. 
10, 1905. He was the son of Stephen 
H. and Frances (Gates) Peckham; was 
born at Ledyard, Conn., Nov. 11, 1852; 
and fitted for College at East Green- 
wich Seminary, Conn. After graduat- 
ing from Harvard in 1876, he studied 
at the Medical School, took his degree 
in 1879, and practised till 1881 in Bos- 
ton. Then he joined the medical corps 
of the U.S. Marine Hospital Service. 
He was stationed at New York, Wil- 
mington, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., St. 
Louis, Mo., and in 1892 he was elected 
professor of genito-urinary surgery at 
the Barnes Medical College, St. Louis, 
Mo. In 1894, on being ordered to An- 
gel Island quarantine, California, he 
resigned his professorship. He was 
recently stationed at Galveston, Tex. 
He was twice married: (1) to Miss 
Ayer, Jan. 2, 1873, who died, leaving 
one daughter; and (2) to Ella S. Stan- 
ton, July 8, 1891. 

1877. 
J. F. Tyrer, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Charles Carroll Shippen was born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 29, 1856, and 
died at Baltimore, Md., Nov. 6, 1905. 
He was the son of William Shippen 
and Achsah Ridgely (Carroll) Shippen. 
Shippen was descended from a long 
line of ancestors who held important 
positions in public life and were 
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prominent and useful citizens. The 
emigrant of the family was Edward 
Shippen of Hilham, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, who came to Boston in 1669, re- 
moved to Philadelphia in 1693 on 
account of religious persecution, be- 
came: speaker of the Assembly, and 
was the first mayor of Philadelphia. 
A later ancestor was an eminent phy- 
sician and a member of the first board 
of trustees of the College and Acad- 
emy of Philadelphia, a founder and 
trustee of the College of New Jersey, 
and a member of the Continental Con- 
gress. Still another was the founder 
of the Medical School of the College of 
Philadelphia and one of the originators 
of the College of Physicians, and its 
president. His grandfather was an 
eminent physician and a trustee of 
Princeton College. On his mother’s 
side he was descended from Dr. Charles 
Carroll, the first of the family who 
settled in this country. Upon the death 
of his father, in 1858, the family moved 
from Philadelphia to Baltimore where 
Shippen has since lived. He attended 
the school of G. G. Carey in Baltimore 
from 68 to ’73. In College, he was a 
member of the Institute, Hasty Pud- 
ding, Pierian Sodality, and the Glee 
Club. He roomed alone during his 
entire course. After graduation he re- 
turned to Baltimore and received the 
degree of M.D. at the University of 
Maryland in 1879. In that year he 
was appointed resident physician in the 
Episcopal Hospital at Philadelphia. 
He practised medicine in Baltimore 
for a few years, and was one of the 
physicians of the Northwestern Dis- 
pensary. After a short period of prac- 
tice he became interested in theoretical 
study and practical work in philan- 
thropic schemes, being particularly 
active in the work of the Charity 
Organization Society, which, upon the 
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testimony of one of his friends who 
knew him intimately, has met a severe 
loss in his death. The same gentleman 
speaks of the high esteem in which he 
was held as one of Baltimore’s most 
useful and valued citizens and of the 
place he had gained in the regard and 
affection of his personal friends. Un- 
selfishly devoted to any cause to which 
he gave his time and attention and 
enjoying excellent and almost robust 
health until his last illness, his habits 
nevertheless had always been most sim- 
ple and retiring, and he found his 
pleasure and relaxation chiefly in his 
library and in music and occasional 
journeys abroad. He was obliged to 
submit very suddenly to a severe sur- 
gical operation from which he was 
apparently recovering when the mal- 
ady unexpectedly returned, beyond 
control, and he died after several 
months of suffering, borne with great 
patience and courage.— At the last 
election in Sandusky, O., T. M. Sloane, 
Dem., was elected as probate judge. 
In a county usually Republican he re- 
ceived 1000 plurality, carrying every 
precinct in the city in which he lives. 
— E. H. Strobel, who has occupied the 
position of General Adviser to the King 
of Siam for the past two years, has 


. received the most distinguished honor 


which it is in the power of the King to 
confer upon him, namely, that of the 
Grand Cross of the Order of the White 
Elephant. The Siam Observer speaks in 
the highest terms of the service that 
he has furnished to that nation. Stro- 
bel has just left Siam upon a leave of 
absence of some months and is to be in 
Cambridge in March. —B. J. Legate 
is now one of the proprietors of the 
famous Boston school of J. P. Hopkin- 
son who has retired from active service. 
— L. Swift has lately delivered a lec- 
ture on “ Franklin, the Printer ” before 
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the Library Association of Massachu- 
setts. 
1878. 
J.C. Wuitney, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

W. K. Blodgett, Non-Partisan can- 
didate for Mayor of Cambridge, was 
defeated by a few votes. — William 
Elias Page, who was a member of ’78 
during Freshman year, died near San 
Antonio, Brazil, on Oct. 13, 1905. He 
was born in Neponset, July 16, 1856. 
After leaving Harvard, he was for a 
time a clerk in an East Indian house 
in Boston, and then he went to Para, 
Brazil, and engaged in the rubber busi- 
ness for 4 years. Returning to Amer- 
ica, he was for 14 years in business in 
New York and Boston. In 1899, he 
returned to Para, and was with the 
Sears Para Rubber Co.; more recently 
he was general manager of the Chicago- 
Bolivian Rubber Co. He was consid- 
ered the leading expert on the South 
American rubber producing area. He 
married, at Para, in 1883, Kate A. 
Read, who survives him with four 
children. — Herbert Parker, ex-Attor- 
ney-General of Mass., has resumed the 
practice of law in Worcester; he also 
has an office at 18 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton, with Judge Robert Walcott, ’95. 
— R.S. Albert has removed from Bal- 
timore to New York City, where he is 
practising law at 29 Liberty St. — E. 
J. James was installed president of the 
University of Illinois on Oct. 18, 1905. 


1879. 
Epwarp Hats, Sec. 
65 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

Some seven or eight members of 
the Class joined in a fall outing in the 
Maine woods, leaving Boston Oct. 20, 
and remaining in the neighborhood of 
Lake Nahmakonta for ten days. — On 
Nov. 3, 60 members of the Class gave 





a dinner at the University Club, Bos- 
ton, to G. v. L. Meyer, in token of 
their appreciation of his services, as 
Ambassador to Russia, in helping to 
bring about the peace between Russia 
and Japan. I.T. Burr presided; there 
were songs by J. E. Cowdin, L. B. 
Harding, W. Sheafe, and G. R. Shel- 
don, and besides Meyer’s own most 
interesting address there were short 
addresses by G. C. Cutler, W. D. 
Denégre, W. Schofield, F. J. Swayze, 
and F. W. Taussig. — W. B. Hill re- 
ceived the degree of D.D. from Rut- 
gers College at its Charter Day cele- 
bration, Nov. 4, 1905. — The address 
delivered by W. D. W. Hyde at the 
27th annual commencement of Welles- 
ley College has recently been printed 
in pamphlet form.— William Elias 
Page, a temporary member, died Oct. 
13, 1905, on the Madeira River, near 
San Antonio, Brazil. He was born 
at Neponset, July 16, 1856, and en- 
tered College with the Class of ’78. 
— Edward Robinson has been made 
Assistant Director of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, New York, N. Y. 


1880. 
Joun Woopsory, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

W. A. Gaston has been reélected 
president of the Boston Real Estate 
Exchange. — The Roosevelt Home 
Club recently bought the house No. 
28 E. 20th St., New York City, in 
which Theodore Roosevelt was born, 
and intend to present it to the nation, 
to be kept as a museum. — Rev. John 
Doane has removed from Fremont, 
Neb., to Greeley, Colo., where he is 
minister of the Congregational Church. 
— Prof. H. N. Fowler lectured before 
the New York and Massachusetts So- 
cieties of the Archaeological Institute 
of America in February on “ Excava- 
tions in Crete and their Results.” 
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1881. 
Pror. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

Curtis Guild was inaugurated Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts on Jan. 4.— 
J. H. Seaverns has been elected to the 
British Parliament as a member from 
Brixton, and Henry Norman has been 
reélected from S. Wolverhampton ; 
both are Liberals.— F. A. P. Fiske 
was reélected to the school committee 
of Somerville in December for the fifth 
time. — The address of J. N. Johnson 
is 254 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. — 
Rev. F. T. Knight is at Northbridge. 
— R. H. McCurdy resigned from the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
York in December and is now at 30 
Pine St.—J. E. Maxfield was retired 
from the U.S. Signal Corps on Aug. 
22, 1905, with the rank of major, and 
now resides in Salem. — Rev. E. C. 
Porter is living at Dorchester. — R.C. 
Sturgis was reappointed in January 
chairman of the Board of School-house 
Commissioners, Boston. — Major H. H. 
Benham is stationed at Fort Ontario, 
N. Y.— The following sons of mem- 
bers are in the Class of 1909: W. M. 
Evarts, S. Morse, C. W. Harvey, G. 
Lyon, Jr., C. P. Howard, J. A. Paine. 
— The Class held a mid-winter lunch- 
eon on Feb. 17 at the Exchange Club, 
Boston. — W. R. Thayer has _ been 
elected a delegate to the Congress of 
Modern Italian History, to be held at 
Milan next summer; Thayer delivered 
the poem at the celebration of the 
275th anniversary of the founding of 
Cambridge, on Dec. 21, 1905. — E. P. 
Mason’s home address is 84 Main St., 
Winchester. 

1882. 
H. W. CunninGcua,, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

Prof. J. H. Beale, Jr., has been 

elected an alderman of Cambridge. 
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— Rev. D.C. Garrett has resigned his 
pastorate at Chestnut Hill, and become 
rector of St. Peter’s Church at St. 
Louis, Mo. — Woodbury Kane died in 
New York City, Dec. 5, 1905. He 
was born in Newport, R. I., Feb. 8, 
1859. He entered Harvard in the 
autumn of 1878, and throughout his 
College life was one of the most popu- 
lar men of his Class. He had a most 
charming personality, and his well- 
bred manner, his elegance of carriage 
and movement, his lithe and erect 
figure, and the zest with which he 
entered into tennis, football, boxing, 
and running races, together with his 
courtesy and good humor, made him 
conspicuous among his classmates. He 
was the first man on the “ first ten” 
of the Institute, a member of the 
Hasty Pudding and Porcellian Clubs 
and other organizations. After grad- 
uation he lived the easy life of a gen- 
tleman in New York and Newport, 
and took a keen interest in yachting, 
serving as one of the officials on the 
American Cup Defenders. At the 
outbreak of the Spanish war he en- 
listed as a private in the Rough Riders, 
and won the admiration of the men 
with whom he served and the appro- 
bation of his superiors, especially of 
Col. Roosevelt. He was promoted 
for gallantry and efficiency to the rank 
of captain. He was married in the 
spring of 1905 to Mrs. Duncan Elliot, 
of New York. Kane did not receive 
his degree of A.B. in 1882, but it was 
given to him upon the petition of his 
classmates on their 20th anniversary 
in 1902. — F.G. Cook recently read a 
paper on Fisher Ames before the Bos- 
tonian Society. — Ivan Panin has been 
giving in Worcester readings from 
Russian authors. — F.G. Cook is secre- 
tary of the newly organized Cambridge 
Historical Society.—C. H. Keep is 
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chairman of the committee appointed 
by President Roosevelt to examine 
the Printing Office and other Bureaus 
in Washington. — A. F. McArthur 
is building a railroad in Virginia. — 
A. D. Elliott is at Bullfrog, Nye 
County, Nev. 


1883. 


FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

The marble bust of Lowell, which 
formed part of our Class Gift, has been 
withdrawn from its position and will 
probably be replaced by one cast from 
bronze. The committee who went on 
to New York last winter to inspect 
the work were originally in favor of 
a bronze bust, but yielded to the 
strongly expressed preference of Mr. 
McKim for the gray Knoxville marble. 
The architect, himself, however, now 
seems dissatisfied with his choice of 
material, and has offered to make the 
necessary changes. — Our Class Lunch 
on Jan. 13 was the largest and most 
successful gathering of this kind we 
have yet had. The postals were 
answered by 120 men, and more than 
50 were actually present, many linger- 
ing round the piano, joining in the 
old songs, until the shades of evening 
fell. A letter was read from W. H. 
Page, relative to the condition of T. 
W. Cowgill, whose case has enlisted 
the interest and friendly assistance of 
the Class. After a return to his home 
in Reno, Nev., which move was not 
beneficial, he was induced to try a 
season in California and thence re- 
moved to Phoenix, Ariz., where he has 
the advantage of the help and friend- 
ship of our classmate, Justice Kent. 
Another communication was read from 
Dr. H. B. Jacobs, urging a speedy 
move in the matter of raising funds 
for a gift to the College on our 25th 
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anniversary. This question will be 
immediately taken up by the Class 
Committee, and the propriety of the 
step thoroughly canvassed. — A. C. 
Burrage’s great charity, the Hospital 
for Deformed and Crippled Children, is 
proving a splendid benefaction to the 
community. The little patients, last 
summer, numbered over 100, and re- 
ceived the care and treatment other- 
wise beyond their power to secure, 
under the most ideal conditions for 
mind and body, in the great, cool 
building on the breezy island in Bos- 
ton Harbor. The work is conducted 
under our classmate’s constant super- 
vision, and the staff of physicians is 
chosen from the homoeopathic pro- 
fession. — J. R. Coolidge, Jr., has been 
appointed temporary director of the 
Boston Art Museum. He is also a 
member of the new committee, which 
replaces the old Museum Committee 
and the former Executive Committee, 
and which is to have charge of all ex- 
penditures and of the purchase of all 
works of art.— Marshall Cushing is 
secretary of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, a body composed of 
3000 firms and individuals, which has 
turned its attention to checking what 
it considers a strong menace to in- 
dustrial peace, viz: the enactment of a 
national eight-hour law, and which is 
striving, with other similar organiza- 
tions, to curb the excesses of unionism 
and to secure the “open shop.” — 
Waldo Fuller has finished his work 
on the New York Subway and has 
removed to Attleboro’, where he is en- 
gaged in the construction of a bridge, 
as superintendent for the construct- 
ing firm of Halbrook, Cabot & Daly, 
his New York employers. — Hon. C. 
S. Hamlin declined the presidency of 
the National Board of Trade, and 
has resigned the vice-presidency of 
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that body, owing to pressure of pro- 


fessional work. He was a delegate 
and speaker at the January meetings 
of the association in Washington, and 
contributed toa symposium in Moody’s 
Magazine an article on “ New England 
and Government Rate Regulation.” — 
E. F. Henderson has relinquished his 
position as lecturer at Wellesley, and 
is living in Cambridge, where he is 
engaged in historical writing and re- 
search. — A. G. Weeks, Jr., has pub- 
lished “Illustrations of Diurnal Lep- 
idoptera,” a volume of 117 pages, with 
45 exquisite colored plates, in which 
he sets forth the results of an expedi- 
tion sent by him to Bolivia and main- 
tained there for a year or more, with 
the purpose of securing a complete 
collection of various specimens native 
to the district near La Paz. He suc- 
ceeded in obtaining 81 species hitherto 
undescribed or figured in any collec- 
tion. — The Secretary wishes to urge 
members of the Class who have pub- 
lished books, pamphlets, etc., to send 
copies of the same to the Harvard Club 
of New York to be placed on the ’83 
shelf of the library, which at present 
makes a very meagre display. — The 
Class will have its usual Triennial 
Dinner at the expense of the Class 
Fund, on the night before Commence- 
ment, probably at the University Club. 


1884. 


Edward Andress Hibbard, Class 
Secretary, died of pneumonia in New 
York City on Jan. 16. He was born 
in Boston, Oct. 27, 1862; studied at the 
Boston public schools, and passed from 
the English High School to Harvard. 
On graduation from College in 1884, 
he entered the Law School, whence he 
graduated in 1886. Then he entered 
the law office of Peckham & Tyler, 
New York City, where he remained 
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till 1893. The following year he be- 
came a member of the firm of Tyler, 
Pratt & Hibbard, with which, and its 
successors, he remained until his death. 
He edited vol. xx of the “Opinions 
of the Attorneys-General of the United 
States.” He married (1) Elmira Jack- 
son Coleman, April 23, 1889, who died 
in 1895, leaving one son; and (2) Car- 
oline Tapley Marsh, June 22, 1898. — 
Prof. W. W. Fenn, Dean of the Di- 
vinity School, has given at the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, Boston, a course 
of lectures on the Bible. 


1885. 


H. M. Wrurams, Sec. 
16 State St., Boston. 

J. J. Storrow was elected in Decem- 
ber a member of the new Boston School 
Committee of five, for three years; and 
upon organization was elected its 
Chairman. —G. D. Cushing has been 
elected to the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture from Ward 11, Boston; he has 
been reelected president of the Re- 
publican Club of Massachusetts. — F. 
A. Delano has been elected president 
of the Union League Club of Chicago. 
— W. M. McInnes has been reélected 
treasurer of the Harvard Coiéperative 
Society. — J. E. Thayer is first vice- 
president of the New England Forest, 
Fish & Game Association, which man- 
aged a successful Sportsman’s Show in 
December and January. — C. W. Ayer, 
Librarian of the Cambridge Public 
Library, is conducting a series of 
classes among the public school chil- 
dren upon the opportunities of the li- 
brary. — Shafter Howard’s light opera 
His Majesty is to be produced by Nel- 
son Roberts, opening at Philadelphia. 
— The W. B. Noble lectures this year 
are being given by Dr. C. C. Hall, of 
New York, on “ The Attitude of Christ 
toward Foreign Races and Religions.” 
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—H. M. Williams is one of the com- 
mittee in charge of the revision of the 
constitution of the Alumni Association 
to secure its greater activity and use- 
fulness. — The demand for tickets to 
the lectures of Prof. J. H. Gardiner at 
the Lowell Institute on the Bible in 
English Literature was so great that 
the course is being repeated. — E. L. 
Winthrop, Jr., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Board of Education of New 
York City. 
1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York. 

Dr. E. H. Nichols is a member of 
the committee appointed by the Ath- 
letic Association of Harvard Graduates 
to consider changes in football to meet 
the objections urged against the game. 
— J. H. Payne, Jr., is on the U. S.S. 
Nashville cruising in the West Indies. 
—J.A.Frye has been appointed Adju- 
tant-General and Chief of Staff on the 
staff of Gov. Guild of Mass. On retir- 
ing from the corps of Coast Artillery, 
he was given a farewell dinner by the 
officers of his regiment.— Prepara- 
tions have been begun for the celebra- 
tion of the 20th Reunion. Itis hoped 
that the sixth Class Report will be 
ready at Commencement, but it is un- 
fortunately the case that in spite of 
the numerous letters sent to members 
of the Class, several have not yet an- 
swered. The Committee having the 
celebration in charge will issue a cir- 
cular of information soon.— W. R. 
Hearst ran for Mayor of New York 
on the Municipal Party Ticket. — 
Camillo Von Klenze has been appointed 
professor of German at Brown Uni- 
versity. 

1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec. 
340 South Station, Boston. 
H. J. Wood is treasurer of the Bos- 
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ton Chamber of Commerce. — Prof. 
G. P. Baker delivered in January at 
the Lowell Institute, Boston, a course 
of lectures on “The Development of 
Shakespeare asa Dramatist.” —Joseph 
Hall Pearl died at Old Orchard, Me., 
Feb. 6, 1906. After graduation he 
read law in the office of Abbot & Pearl, 
at Haverhill, and at the Harvard Law 
School. In 1890 he was a special agent 
of the Eleventh Census. In December, 
1891, he was admitted to the Essex 
County Bar, and practised in Haver- 
hill. He became a member of the 
firm of Moody & Bartlett, of which 
the senior member, W. H. Moody, ’76, 
is now Attorney-General of the United 
States. He continued in the firm until 
it was dissolved, two years ago, and 
since then he has been connected with 
the firm of Moody, Burdett, Ward- 
well & Snow in Boston. Previous to 
the annexation of Bradford to Haver- 
hill, he took a deep interest in the town 
affairs, having serwed as moderator of 
the town meetings for many years. 
He was city solicitor of Haverhill in 
1901, 1902, and 1903, and had been 
prominent in city and county politics 
for ten years. He was a member of 
the Fortnightly and Pentucket clubs 
and of Merrimac Lodge of Masons; a 
trustee of Dummer Academy; and 
president of the Sons of Dummer 
Academy. He was unmarried. 


1888. 
G. R. Pursirer, Sec. 
413 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

J. D. Barry is receiving much fav- 
orable newspaper notice on account of 
his three novels, — “Our Best So- 
ciety,” “The Congressman’s Wife,” 
and “ A Daughter of Thespis.”” —T. Q. 
Brown, Jr., is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the newly organized 


Harvard Club of New Jersey. —G. H. 
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Brewer is now with the Columbian 
National Life Insurance Co. at its 
New York office, 253 Broadway. — 
A. P. Butler is the treasurer and a 
member of the executive committee 
of the New York Conference of His- 
tory Teachers Association of the 
Middle States and Maryland. — W. P. 
Daniels is the general manager and 
acting president of the Mason & Ham- 
lin Co., manufacturers of pianos, with 
his office at the company’s factory, 162 
Broadway, Cambridge. —S. P. Jones, 
a temporary member of the Class, is 
secretary of the Voters’ League of 
Minneapolis. This is a permanent or- 
ganization and the secretary gives his 
entire time to the work. — F. B. Lund 
has been appointed by Gov. Guild, of 
Mass., a member of the Medfield In- 
sane Hospital Commission. — P. J. 
O’Callaghan, since July, 1905, has 
been rector of Saint Mary’s, Chicago, 
and superior of the Paulists stationed 
at the house connected with that 
church ; his address is 490 Wabash 
Ave. — V. M. Pierce is managing edit- 
or of Everyday Life, a magazine pub- 
lished at Buffalo, N. Y.— W. H. 
Rand _ has resigned his office as assist- 
ant district attorney in New York, and 
has resumed general practice, with 
offices at 63 Wall St. as a member of 
the firm of Rand, Moffatt & Webb. 
—Changes of addresses: Causten 
Browne, Jr., 769 First Street, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; E. A. Harriman, residence 
180 Livingston St., New Haven, Conn., 
business, care of Williams & Harri- 
man, Derby, Conn.; L. Sullivan, Room 
608, Monks Building, 35 Congress St., 
Boston. — Addresses wanted: F. L. H. 
Noble, Dr. C. A. Ewald. — Frank 
Lewis Fales died in Cincinnati, O., Oct. 
5, 1905. He received the degree of 
S.B. from the Lawrence Scientific 
School in 1890 and A.B. in 1888. He 
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was a member of the Boston Society 
of Civil Engineers and had been con- 
nected with the Metropolitan Water- 
works of Boston until April, 1899, 
since which period he has been with 
the Engineer Department of the 
Waterworks Commissioners of Cincin- 
nati. He was unmarried. 


1889. 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec. 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

Some member of the Class writes 
without any signature that his address 
is 4143 Bosworth Ave., Rogers Park, 
Chicago. Who is he? Another writes 
anonymously of change of business 
address from 40 Wall St. to 36 Wall 
St. Who is he? —The Secretary 
desires that any one who knows the 
address of any of the following men 
should send it to him: W. V. Martin, 
W. Paul, G. T. Burrowes, C. D. Gib- 
bons, L. Griffin, H. J. Green, C. Foss, 
T. B. Hurley. — Change of business 
address: F. W. Thayer, 620 Tremont 
Bldg., Boston; T. Talbot, 18 Tremont 
St., Boston; C. P. Blaney, 26 Liberty 
St., New York, N. Y.; M. W. Rich- 
ardson, 419 Boylston St., Boston. — 
Change of home address: J. W. Mer- 
rill, 211 Beacon St., Boston; A. C. 
Garrett, 525 Locust Ave., German- 
town, Pa.; R. S. Baldwin, 19 Elm St., 
Worcester; C. Greene, South Orange, 
N. J.; E. L. Wengren, 538 Congress 
St., Portland, Me. — W. Atkinson has 
delivered a lecture before the Faculty 
of Arts of the Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology on “Orientation of Buildings 
and Streets ” (published in the Tech. 
Quarterly), also before the Tuberculo- 
sis Congress. Since Nov. 1 he has 
been with the Boston Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., but intends 
still to keep up his interest in archi- 
tecture by committee work in the 
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Boston Society of Architects. — Oscar 
M. Anderson has been elected member 
of the Advisory University Lecture 
Association in connection with Chicago 
University. —C. P. Blaney has en- 
tered into a law partnership under the 
name of Walradt & Blaney, at 26 
Liberty St., New York, N. Y.—W. 
Coulson has formed a new law firm 
under the name of Coulson & Murphy 
at Lawrence. —H. K. Caner is vice- 
president of the Ketterlinus Litho- 
graphic Mfg. Co., 116 W. 4th St., 
Philadelphia ; also director of the 
Huntington & Broad Top Mountain 
R. R. — Dr. R. C. Cabot was elected 
in January president of the Boylston 
Medical Society. — C. Cobb had a class 
in geology in relation to forestry at 
the Biltmore Forest School, last sum- 
mer, also a class in the Deep River 
Trias, and the Sand Movements of 
Virginia. — L. S. Griswold is in Rolla, 
Mo. —C. Greene is associated with W. 
W. Bosworth, architect, 143 E. 33d St., 
New York, N. Y. — Dr. J. L. Goodale 
is making a specialty of throat diseases, 
being a leading authority on micro- 
scopic changes from disease in throat 
tissues, and is assistant physician on 
that subject in Mass. Gen. Hospital and 
Children’s Hospital, Boston. —J. R. 
Hayes delivered verses, “ Henry 
Hayes, Our English Sire,” at the bi- 
centennial of the Hayes family in 
America, Sept. 2, 1905. — W. L. Jen- 
nings is a member of the executive 
committee of the Worcester Harvard 
Club. — R. G. Leavitt had an article 
in Plant World for October on “ De- 
fenses of the Cockspur Thorn.’”’ He 
gave a course in botany at the Harvard 
Summer School. He is to lecture 
March 6 at Hollins Institute, Virginia, 
on “The Existence of an Atlantean 
island or continent in former times as 
shown by distribution of American and 
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African plants.” —P. M. Lydig is a 
member of the Loyal Legion, Society 
of the Spanish-American Wars, the 
Society of Foreign Wars.— W. W. 
Magee was re-appointed corporation 
counsel of Rochester, N. Y., on Jan. 1, 
1906. —S. C. Manley is a member of 
the Augusta Park Commission, a 
trustee in the Augusta Savings Bank, 
and a director in the Edwards Mfg. 
Co., the Portland Publishing Co. 
(Portland Daily Press and Portland 
Sunday Times), the State Publishing 
Association (Portland Daily Adver- 
tiser). —L. E. Partridge is with the 
U. S. Title Guaranty & Indemnity Co., 
White Plains, N. Y. —G. A. Reisner 
has been appointed asst. professor in 
Semitic Archaeology at Harvard.— Dr. 
M. W. Richardson resumed practice 
of medicine Feb. 1, 1906, at 419 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston. — Prof. J. H. Ropes 
is to publish soon a book on “ Leading 
Aspects of the Apostolic Age.” — W. 
E. Stauffer writes that he still desires 
to be listed with ’89; his address is 
care of Stauffer, Eshleman & Co., Ltd., 
511 Canal St., New Orleans, La; his 
residence is No. 147 University Pl. — 
S. W. Sturm is a director of the Cin- 
cinnati Clothing Trades Association. — 
Prof. W. H. Siebert was appointed in 
December, 1905, member of the Biblio- 
graphical Committee of the American 
Historical Association. — H. D. Sleep- 
er is in charge of the School of Music 
at Smith College. — F. W. Thayer was 
elected member of the Mass. House 
of Representatives last fall from one 
of the Boston districts. — E. L. Wen- 
gren has an office for brokerage stocks 
and bonds in the First National Bank 
Bldg., Portland, Me. The statement 


in the September issue of this Maga- 
zine that he is connected with the 
First Natl. Bank, was incorrect. — 
Morris Whitridge has been elected 
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director of the Fidelity Trust Co., of 
Baltimore. —G. E. Ward has com- 
pleted a “ Life of Abraham Lincoln 
and the Civil War,” the only complete 
illustrated stereopticon lecture on that 
subject. — Charles Warren has been 
chosen chairman of the Mass. Board 
of Civil Service Commissioners. He 
has been elected secretary of the 
Papyrus Club of Boston. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunp, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston. 

E. V. Morgan, U. S. Minister to 
Korea, has been appointed Minister to 
Cuba. — M. C. Sloss, whose term of 
office as Judge of the Superior Court 
of the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco would have expired this year, 
has recently been appointed by the 
Governor of California an Associate 
Justice of the State Supreme Court. — 
C. P. Blaney, associated with the firm 
of Keating and Walradt, has formed 
a partnership of Walradt and Blaney, 
at 26 Liberty St., New York, for the 
practice of law.— Prof. R. E. Dodge, 
professor of geography in Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is co- 
editor of the Journal of Geography. — 
Nathan Clifford, Dem., has been 
elected mayor of Portland, Me. — 
T. W. Balch isa manager of the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Philadelphia. — F. L. 
Fales, S.B. 1890, A.B. 1888, died in 
Cincinnati, O., Oct. 5, 1905.— J. B. 
Scott, professor of law at Columbia 
University, has been appointed solicit- 
or of the State Department to suc- 
ceed Judge Penfield. He wasa na- 
tive of California. He received the 
A.M. degree in 1891 ; was a travel- 
ing fellow on international law from 
1891 to 1893 ; received the degree of 
J.U.D. at Heidelberg in 1894; prac- 
tised law in California, 1894 to 1899 ; 
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was appointed dean of the law school 
at the University of Illinois at Cham- 
paign in 1899, and in 1903 was ap- 
pointed professor of law at Columbia. 
— During January, Norman Hapgood, 
editor of Collier’s Weekly, was defend- 
ant in a suit for libel brought against 
him by Judge Deuel of Town Topics. 
The case attracted the attention of the 
entire country. Hapgood was ac- 
quitted in seven minutes after the case 
was given to the jury. 


1891. 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 

112 Water St., Room 601, Boston. 
There will be no change in the pro- 
gram for next June as sent out re- 
cently. — After a connection of nearly 
14 years with the Somerville Journal, 
W. P. Jones has become editor and 
manager of the Medford Mercury, 
published at Medford. — The Class is 
represented in politics in Massachu- 
setts as follows: F. R. Bangs is an al- 
derman of Boston; F. J. McLeod is 
a state senator from Cambridge ; J. 
J. Higgins is a representative from 
Somerville ; C. F. Gettemy is the pri- 
vate secretary to Gov. Guild. — H. H. 
Baker has moved his law office, the 
firm of Hayes, Williams and Baker, to 
16 State St., Boston. —F. G. Morgan 
is still in Egypt where he has been 
automobiling in the deserts; he is vice- 
consul general at Cairo.— Border Bow- 
man, of the firm of Staley and Bow- 
man, has law offices in Springfield, O. 
— Dr. 8S. W. Allen is spending the win- 
ter in Ceylon ; he will visit China and 
Japan and return by California. — 
Morgan Barnes is still with the 
Thacher School, at Nordhoff, Cal. — 
E. P. Williams is with the Redman 
Van and Storage Co., at Salt Lake 
City, Utah; he is also interested in a 
brand of champagne. — O. I. Hill is 
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at 201 West 21st St., New York City. 
— E. L. Baker is living at Lake For- 
est, Ill. ; address, Box 397.— W. A. 
Muller has joined in partnership with 
F. W. Porter, in the insurance busi- 
ness, 17 Central St., Boston. — F. W. 
Coburn is with the Publicity Bureau, 
126 State St., Boston. He has just 
written an article “ The College Boy’s 
Music” in which ’91 figures prom- 
inently.— J. B. Paine has left the 
Boston Elevated Ry., and is associated 
with his father, Gen. C. J. Paine, 
in the Sears Bldg., Boston. —C. A. 
Blake is division engineer on the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande R. R.; office at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. — R. T. Whitehouse 
is U. S. attorney for Maine. — Rev. 


‘Angelo Hall has published “Sermons 


and Poems ;” he is at the Naval Acad- 
emy, Annapolis, Md. —G. H. Chit- 
tenden is the head master and part 
owner of Hopkinson’s School on Chest- 
nut St., Boston.—S. D. Parker has 
resigned as captain of Battery A, 
U. S. V., and is on the staff of Gov. 
Guild. — A. J. Garceau is the Boston 
agent of the Shawmut Motor Co., man- 
ufacturers of high grade touring cars. 
— Dr. H. R. Gledhill is secretary of 
the Board of Education, Jerseyville, 
Ill. —M. J. Cody is the editor of the 
Paper Trade Journal, a weekly pub- 
lication, covering the paper and pulp 
industry, office, 150 Nassau St., New 
York. — Marshall Field, Jr., died in 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 27, 1905, from the 
accidental discharge of a revolver 
which he was examining. He was 
born in Chicago in 1868, the son of 
Marshall Field, the merchant, and of 
his first wife, Nannie Scott of Ironton, 
O. His early education was obtained 
in the Harvard School, Chicago, and 
from private tutors. He entered Har- 
vard in the Class of 91. He spent 
only two years there, however, his 
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father urging him, on account of his 
ill health, to forego further college 
work. On his return to Chicago he 
took a position in the wholesale de- 
partment of Marshall Field & Co.’s 
vast business, the intention being that 
he should take up the credit work of 
the great firm; but he could not stand 
the confinement of business hours and 
at the end of a year, at his father’s re- 
quest, he gave up the work and de- 
voted himself to pastimes and study. 
In 1893 he was married to Albertine 
Huck, daughter of Louis C. Huck, a 
wealthy retired maltster of Chicago. 
Three children were born to the cou- 
ple, Marshall Field, 3d, now twelve 
years old ; Henry Field, nine years 
old, and Gwendolin, four years old. 
Soon after his marriage young Field 
embraced the faith of his wife, and 
became a member of the Roman Cath- 
olie Church. 


1892. 
Pror. A. R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover. 

T. C. Jenkins has written about Ja- 
maica in an illustrated pamphlet en- 
titled “ A Trip to Paradise and a Peep 
in” (published by the United Fruit 
Steamship Co., Boston, 1905). — Net- 
tleton Neff has been promoted to be 
superintendent of the Richmond Di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania Lines, this 
division extending from Cincinnati to 
Logansport; he will make his home at 
Richmond, Ind. — F. H. Chase is asso- 
ciated in the practice of the law with 
M. J. Sughrue, with offices in the 
Pemberton Bldg., Pemberton Square, 
Boston. — W. C. Damon is with the 
commission house of J. P. Stevens & 
Co., 23-29 Thomas St., New York 
City. — W. L. Bartlett is in the office 
of the Mott estate, 778 Eleventh Ave., 
New York City. —M. H. Ewer has 
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been appointed cashier of the National 
Park Bank of New York.— A. M. 
Lythgoe has been appointed asst. pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at Harvard. 


1893. 
S. F. BATCHELDER, Sec. 
720 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

W. H. Allison reports: “ June, 1905, 
received degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy, magna cum, from University of 
Chicago. Primary subject, Church His- 
tory. Secondary subject, New Testa- 
ment. Thesis (about to appear in 
print), ‘ Baptist Councils in America.’ 
July 31, 1905, married Mary Emily 
Mills of Chicago. Since September 
have been professor of History and 
Political Science in Franklin College, 
Franklin, Ind.” —C. A. Blake has re- 
signed his lieutenancy in Battery A to 
accept an appointment as aide-de-camp, 
with rank of captain, on the staff of 
Brig. Gen. E. P. Clark of the First 
Brigade, M. V. M.—S. M. Brice writes 
from 60 Wall St., New York City: 
“T have been in Nicaragua for a long 
time. I have some fine concessions, 
but the postal service there is so per- 
fect that you are lucky to get any mail 
at all. Your letter was only about six 
months on the floor of the Post Office 
when I found it. Most of my other 
mail had been made into cigarette 
papers.” — L. A. Coerne’s grand opera 
Zenobia was successfully produced at 
Bremen, Oct. 1, 1905. His composi- 
tions have included a symphonic poem 
“ Hiawatha,” an opera, A Woman of 
Marblehead, a fantasia for orchestra, 
a concerto for violin and ’cello, a 
ballet, Evadne, a string quartet, and 
a concerto and other pieces for organ. 
—E. R. Coffin is vice-president and 
manager of the Electrical Securities 
Co., 62 Cedar St., New York City. 
— P. W. Davis has resigned from the 
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Electrical Storage Battery Co. to ac- 
cept a position with C. K. Stearns as 
associate engineer at 93 Federal St., 
Boston. — A. C. Dearborn, who con- 
tinues with Henry Holt & Co., has gone 
to their New York offices, 29 West 
23d St.— W. O. Farnsworth writes 
from the Alliance Frangaise, Groupe 
de New Haven: “I spent the summer 
in Europe, traveling all the time. 
Usually I have settled down in France 
but this time I tried to see the sights. 
But after all, Boston seems to be the 
centre of things!” — F. H. Gade has 
been appointed Norwegian consul at 
Chicago; he has formed a law partner- 
ship with F. Stensland, ’98, and J. 
Waage, at 110 La Salle St.—F. W. 
Hallowell reports “no adventures or 
special happenings. Still in the wool 
business at 252 Summer St., Boston.” 
—C. R. Nutter’s forwarding address 
has shifted from 50 Beacon to 2 New- 
bury St., Boston. —L. B. Sears has 
become minister of the Baker Congre- 
gational Church, East Boston. — R. 
K. Smith has removed to Westfield, 
where he is rector of the Church of the 
Atonement. — W. D. Swan has moved 
to 71 Larch Road, Cambridge. — J.C. 
Spencer-Turner is a gentleman-in-wait- 
ing to the cardinals at the Vatican. — 
J. A. Wilder has returned to Hono- 
lulu, where he proposes to devote him- 
self to native art. 


1894. 
E. K. Rann, Sec. 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 
The Decennial Volume is in the 
press, and will be issued shortly. Men 


who have subscribed should send their 
subscription (32.50) at once to G. A. 
Gray, 40 Water St., Boston. — J. F. 
Twombly addressed a meeting of stu- 
dents interested in the formation of an 
Esperanto Club at Harvard ; the club 
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was formed at this meeting, which 
was held Nov. 21. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec. 
16 Congress St., Boston. 

Fritz v. Briesen became, Jan. 1, 
1906, a member of the law firm of 
Briesen and Knauth, 49 Wall St., 
New York City.—W. W. Caswell 
and Philip Curtis, members of the firm 
of Lincoln, Caswell & Co., formed on 
the expiration of that firm, Dec. 31, 
1905, a new co-partnership under the 
name of Caswell, Curtis & Co., for 
the transaction of a stock and bond 
commission business ; their office is at 
25 Broad St., New York City.— A. 
B. Carman’s address is Palatino, 
Havana, Cuba. —S. R. Hooper’s ad- 
dress is 10 Tremont St., Boston. — 
F. H. Nash, for the past five years 
assistant attorney-general of Massa- 
chusetts, became, Jan. 1, 1906, a mem- 
ber of the firm of Choate, Hall and 
Stewart, attorneys-at-law, with offices 
in the Sears Building, Boston. — E. G. 
Merrill was elected in November, 1905, 
president and a director of the Veazie 
Nat. Bank, Bangor, Me. — George 
Fitch Palmeter died at Berlin, Wis., 
Sept. 21, 1905. Rheumatism of the 
heart was the cause of his death, his 
illness beginning in June. He was 
born in Chicago, Ill., Nov. 17, 1872, 
and prepared for College at the Har- 
vard School of Chicago. He entered 
the Lawrence Scientific School in the 
autumn of 1891 and was with the Class 
during the four years of College. He 
received the §.B. degree in 1896. 
While in College he studied civil en- 
gineering, but after graduation he gave 
most of his attention to assisting his 
father in business interests at Berlin, 
Wis., and Chicago. He was also secre- 
tary of the Cranberry Moss and Peat 
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Co., of Mather, Wis. — C. A. Shaw is 
teaching the Waban School for Boys, 
Newton. — Thorndike Spalding has 
moved his law office to 92 State St., 
Boston. — W. W. Rockwell is assistant 
professor of Church History in the 
Union Theological Seminary, 700 Park 
Ave., New York City. — Howard 
Whitmore announces the removal of 
his law office to 92 State St., Boston. 
— Judge Robert Walcott has removed 
to 18 Tremont St., where he has asso- 
ciated himself with Hon. Herbert 
Parker, ’78, the retiring Attorney- 
General of Mass. — The home address 
of Fritz v. Briesen is Arrochar Park, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
Brookline. 

P. H. E. Starr is practising law at 
138 Liberty St., New York City. — E. 
R. Matthews is with Lazelle & Mat- 
thews, stock brokers, 5 Nassau St., N. 
Y. City.—E. P. Sands’s address is 
Box 459, Sta. C, Los Angeles, Cal. — 
C. E. Bubb is a representative of 
Johnson, Hayward & Piper, mfg. 
jewelers, and is at present located in 
Williamsport, Pa. — Howland Russell 
is with Hayden, Stone & Co., Boston. 
— R. Hayter is in the real estate busi- 
ness in Seattle. — E. H. Dwinell broke 
down in health a few years ago and is 
now recuperating in Colorado Springs ; 
he writes that he is rapidly improving. 
—E. N. Chase is practising law in 
Boston, 713 Exchange Bldg. —G. A. 
Howe is with the Le Grand Quarry 
Co., Marshalltown, Ia. —E. B. Day 
is with the Missouri Lumber Co., 


Grandin, Mo.—S. P. Freeling is 
county attorney at Tecumseh, Okla. — 
C. W. Dorsey is in charge of Alkali 
Land Reclamation, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. —- Please reply to my last 
circular for Class Report. 
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* 1897. 
Wo. L. GARRISON, JR., Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 

Arthur Thomson Carter died Dec. 
9, 1905, at Houston, Tex. His death 
was due to accident. After leaving 
College he became interested in mining 
in Ohio City, Colo. He was treasurer 
of the Ashland Mining Co., and later 
its secretary. About two years before 
his death he went to Houston, Tex., to 
take charge of the Houston Heights 
Water Co. He was born at Ashland, 
Neb., July 3, 1875.—C. H. Turner, 
Jr., is an assistant secretary of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co. of St. 
Louis, Mo.— J. H. Choate, Jr., is 
associated with his father, Hon. J. H. 
Choate, ’52, in the practice of the law 
at 60 Wall St., New York City. — G. 
C. Woleott is practising law at 33 
Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y. —H. R. 
Scott has removed his law office to 60 
State St., Boston. — S. H. Borden has 
changed his address to 710 Rock st., 
Fall River. — Dr. B. S. Oppenheimer 
has permanently located at Euclid 
Hall, Broadway and 85th St., New 
York City. — A. Z. Reed, expert tutor, 
should be addressed at Box 223, Mad- 
ison Square Branch, New York City. 
— W. E. C. Nazro, who is connected 
with the Plymouth Cordage Co., at 
Plymouth, has been appointed con- 
sulting expert, Welfare Department, 
of the National Civic Federation, 281 
4th Ave., New York City. — W. E, 
Collins has removed his law offices to 
10 Tremont St., Boston. — W. M. 
Grant is once more connected with 
the Subscription Dept. of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., publishers, 4 Park St., 
Boston. — Gen. J. H. Whitney and 
staff of the Second Brigade Mass. Vols. 
recently gave a dinner to Brigadier 
General Hugh Bancroft, judge advo- 
cate on the staff of Gov. Guild, at the 
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Victoria Hotel, Boston. At the con- 
clusion of dinner Col. C. C. Foster, ’80, 
in behalf of the donors presented a 
handsome sword and equipment to 
Brigadier General Bancroft, as a mark 
of their appreciation. — W. B. Parker 
is teaching English at Columbia Uni- 
versity. — H. I. Bowles is in the tele- 
graph business in New York. — H. V. 
Hubbard has been appointed instructor 
in Landscape Architecture for the pre- 
sent half-year.—S. R. Wrightington 
is editor of the Green Bag. — L. K. 
Smith is studying in the Episcopal 
Theological School. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec. 
Andover. 

The Secretary is happy to announce 
that he can at last start work on the 
second Class Report; circulars asking 
for information will be in the hands of 
all 98 men by the end of February. 
If you do not happen to receive one it 
will be because you have failed to keep 
your Secretary properly informed as 
to your address. Please communicate 
with him immediately. — Léon Wal- 
lace Redpath, son of Ellis Worthing- 
ton and Eliza Allen Redpath, was acci- 
dentally killed Nov. 21, 1905, at Parlin, 
N.J., in the works of the International 
Smokeless Powder and Chemical Co., 
where he was engaged as superintend- 
ent in one of the laboratories. At the 
time of his death he and three other 
victims are supposed to have been 
mixing chemicals for powder. Red- 
path was born in Longwood, May 26, 
1876, and prepared for Harvard at the 
Newton High School, where he was 
prominently engaged in athletics. He 
entered College in the fall of 1894, 
und immediately became prominent in 
Class affairs by virtue of his playing 
on our Freshman Football Team. The 
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following spring he won his ’Varsity 
letter on the Track Team, of which 
he remained a member during his Col- 
lege course. He was a member of the 
Pi Eta Society, and was elected chair- 
man of the Photographic Committee 
at the Senior Class elections. — Paul 
Chalfin, recently curator of Japanese 
and Chinese art at the Boston Art 
Museum, has won the Lazarus Scholar- 
ship of Architecture.— Karl Adams 
has been elected a director of the Bos- 
ton, Revere Beach and Lynn R. R. — 
Hugh Bancroft has been appointed 
judge advocate general on the staff 
of Governor Curtis Guild.—J. E. 
Huiskamp is with the American 
Guaranty Fund Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., of St. Louis, Mo.—F. L. 
Waldo is teaching at the Pomfret 
School, Pomfret, Conn., and not at 
the Westminster School, as stated in 
the last issue of this Magazine. He 
has recently returned from Panama, 
and has written an article on the 
canal for the Engineering Magazine. 
This article has since been published 
in pamphlet form, and can be obtained 
from Waldo.— A. B. Emmons has 
completed his service as Surgical 
House Officer at the Mass. General 
Hospital, and as House Physician at 
the Boston Lying-in Hospital, and has 
opened an office for the general prac- 
tice of medicine at 1378 Beacon St., 
Brookline. — C. M. Sheafe, Jr., left 
the law office of Carter, Ledyard, and 
Milburn last May, and is now claims 
attorney for the N. Y., N. H., and 
Hartford R.R., and its subsidiary lines, 
with offices in Room 500, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York, N. Y. — E. D. 
Fullerton has become associated with 
L. L. Scaife and R. L. Robbins in the 
general practice of law, with offices at 
23 Court St., Boston. —S. B. Rosen- 
thal is practising law at 66 Broadway, 
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New York, N. Y.—G. H. Kinnicutt 
has formed a partnership with his uncle 
G. E. Kissel, under the firm name of 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co., to conduct a 
general banking and brokerage busi- 
ness at 1 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 
Kinnicutt was recently elected a mem- 
ber of the N. Y. Stock Exchange. — 
H. K. Brent has become associated 
with Kissel and Kinnicutt.— On Jan. 1, 
A. S. Woods and J. W. Prentiss were 
admitted to the banking and broker- 
age firm of Hornblower & Weeks; 
Woods is with the Boston office, 53 
State St., Boston, and Prentiss with 
the N. Y. office, Equitable Bldg., 120 
Broadway. —S. I. Tonjoroff is with 
the N. Y. office of the Publicity Bu- 
reau.x—E. L. Logan was recently 
elected to the Mass. State Senate. — 
Hugh Bancroft has resigned as as- 
sistant district attorney of Middlesex 
County, Mass. 


1899. 
ARTHUR ADAMs, Sec. 
48 Congress St., Boston. 

Dr. L. T. Wilson’s address is 155 
Newbury St., Boston. — H. A. Wheeler 
is secretary of the Barta Press, Inc., 
28 Oliver St., Boston. — E. M. Blake 
has opened an office for the general 
practice of civil engineering at 8 Bea- 
con St., Boston; his residence is Hamp- 
ton Court, Beacon St., Brookline. — 
D. W. Granberry graduated from the 
Boston Institute of Osteopathy in 1901, 
and went to Orange, N. J., where he 
has practised osteopathy since; he is 
also a regular student of medicine of 
the class of 1907, College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, New York; his 
home is at 48 Harrison St., East 
Orange, N. J., and his office 408 Main 
St., Orange, N. J.—J. E. Rousma- 
niere is with Ropes, Gray, and Gor- 
ham, lawyers, 60 State St., Boston. — 
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W. P. J. Dinsmoor is manager of the 
Denver office, Sullivan Machinery Co. 
—E. G. Adams and C. P. Adams are 
members of the firm of Kinsley and 
Adams, 340 Main St., Worcester; suc- 
cessor to Kinnicutt & De Witt. — 
H. H. Kimball has moved his law 
office to Room 649 Tremont Bldg., 
Boston. — F. O. White has moved to 
60 State St., Boston. — A. J, Smith 
has moved to No. 32 Nassau St., New 
York City. —F. R. Nourse is with Ru- 
dolph Kleybolte & Co., bankers, 79 
Milk St., Boston. — G. F. Baker, Jr., 
is vice-president of the First Nat. 
Bank, New York, having been pro- 
moted from assistant cashier. — Henry 
James, 2d, is chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the Mass. For- 
estry Association. —J. F. Curtis is 
assistant attorney-general of Mass. — 
Sidney Peterson is studying chem- 
istry in the Harvard Graduate School. 
— C. E. Gilbert is a tutor at Phillips 
Academy, Exeter, N. H.— A. L. Fish 
is studying in the Harvard Law School. 
—J.T. Murray is instructor in Eng- 
lish at Harvard. — J. 8S. Galbraith is 
studying classics in the Harvard Grad- 
uate School. — H. B. Dean is at pre- 
sent engaged in a woolen mill in 
Mossup, Conn. — Mark Hyman is a 
member of the law firm of Hyman, 
Campbell & Eaton, 25 Broad St., New 
York City. 


1900. 
ExioT SPALDING, Sec. 
66 Lincoln St., Boston. 

Frank Simonds is with the New 
York Evening Post, being their legis- 
lative correspondent at Albany, N. Y. 
—H. T. Dougherty has been engaged 
in library work since his graduation, 
and is now with the Library of Con- 
gress at Washington, D. C.; residence 
147 R St., N. E.— R. F. Phelps is 
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connected with the Massachusetts Bu- 
reau of Statistics of Labor.—C. R. 
Taylor is principal of the Massachu- 
setts Field and Wollaston Schools at 
Quincy. —C. J. Anderson is studying 
in the Harvard Law School. — The 
Rev. C. L. Adams is rector of St. 
Philip’s Church, Northampton. — J.C. 
Bartlett is practising law at 87 Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, I1].— Paul Black- 
welder is assistant librarian of the Pub- 
lic Library, St. Louis, Mo. 


1901. 
H. B. Crark, Sec. 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

P. L. Sullivan is secretary to Dr. 
Rossiter Johnson, of the National 
Alumni, 34 Union Sq., New York. — 
Vandeveer Custis is an asst. professor 
in the University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash.— John La Farge has 
entered the novitiate of the Society of 
Jesus, St. Andrews-on-Hudson, Pough- 
keepsie, N. ¥.—P. H. Custis’s ad- 
dress is 244 Newbury St., Boston. 
He is with the Library Bureau. — 
J. M. Hunnewell is practising law, 
40 Tremont St., Boston. —H. H. Sar- 
gent is with the Prussian Remedy 
Co., St. Paul, Minn.— D. C. Hirsch 
has opened an office for the practice 
of law at 25 Broad St., New York. — 
A. L. Sweetser is a mining engineer, 
and for the past three years has been 
in charge of mines at Baca, Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — T. H. Sweetser has accepted 
a position as advertising sales manager 
with Bates & Guild, publishers, Bos- 
ton; for the last four years he has 
been with Chase & Sanborn, tea and 
coffee merchants. — O. W. Branch has 
opened a law office at 795 Elm St., 
Manchester, N. H.—C. F. C. Arens- 
berg has opened a law office at 328 
Frick Building, Pittsburg, Pa. — H.C. 
Shaw is with Meyers & Brooks, law- 


yers, Exchange Bldg., Boston. — The 
Rev. G. W. Smith is rector of St. 
John’s Church, Pipestone, Minn. — 
R. S. Sherman is with the Pure Oil 
Co., 61 Trask Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
— Laurence Hayward was ordained, 
and installed incumbent of the First 
Parish Church (Unitarian), Newbury- 
port, on Nov. 16, 1905.— After April 
1, L. S. Thierry’s address will be 580 
Huron Ave., Cambridge.—H. W. 
Keene’s address is Lincoln St., Hing- 
ham. —R. S. Taylor is assistant gen- 
eral manager and general superintend- 
ent of the American Ice Co. of Phil- 
adelphia; address, Corner of 6th and 
Arch Sts. — F. M. Endicott is in the 
Harvard Law School. —H. C. Force 
is practising law in Seattle, Wash. — 
S. H. Bush is instructor in Romance 
Languages in Harvard College. — 
H. R. Brigham is practising law in 
Boston with the firm of Hill, Bangs, 
Barlow, and Homans. —L. K. Clark 
is practising Jaw in Boston.—E. C. 
Knight is with the T. G. Plant Shoe 
Co., Boston. — E. T. H. Metcalf is in 
Japan.—H. S. Raley has a position 
in technical work at New Haven, 
Conn. — R. C. Wells is assistant in 
chemistry at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia.— W. T. Fos- 
ter is professor of English and Argu- 
mentation at Bowdoin College. 


1902. 
BARRETT WENDELL, JR., Sec. 
37 Beacon St., Boston. 

Joseph W. Gilles, 02, has settled in 
Pittsburg and is practising law with 
Way, Walker & Morris. —F. R. 
Boyd and F. L. Watson are in the 
Harvard Law School. —R. M. Ayres 
is assistant in English in Harvard 
College. — R. B. Whitney is studying 
landscape architecture in the Law- 
rence Scientific School. — D. C. Barnes 
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is with Stone & Webster, electrical 
experts, Boston.— G. C. Crawford is 
working in the engineering labora- 
tory of the Western Electric Co. — 
R. A. Grosenbaugh has been made 
head of the department of Latin at 
the Orange, N. J., High School, where 
he has been teaching Latin and ath- 
letics. —J. R. Johnston is inthe Bureau 
of Plant Industry, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. — B. C. Luce is with 
the Boston Woven Hose Co. — R. W. 
Morris is teaching in a Government 
School in Tokyo, Japan. —H. Wey- 
mouth is with Little, Hunt & Co., 
bankers, Boston. 


1903. 
RoGer Ernst, Sec. 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

F. H. Le Mont’s address is 269 E. 
Erie St., Chicago, Ill.—L. J. Eddy 
is with the Youngstown Car Mfg. 
Co., Youngstown, O. — C. W. Stark, 
1209 Grand Central Station, New 
York City, is in the engineering de- 
partment of the N. Y. Central R. R. 
— B. J. Rees is teaching English lit- 
erature at Williams College. —G. L. 
Jones is at Mesa, Ariz., with the S. F. 
P. & P. Ry.; he is secretary of the 
Harvard Club of Arizona.—N. S. 
Bartlett, Jr., is a member of the new 
firm of Bartlett Bros., brokers, State 
St., Boston. — A. M. McCabe is in the 
sales department, Amer. Steel & Wire 
Co., Worcester. — J. T. Dever, Jr., is 
with Hornblower & Weeks, brokers, 
53 State St., Boston. — A. H. Schefer 
is with Schefer, Schramm & Vogel, 
476 Broome St., New York City. — E. 
S. Shannon is with W. & S. Blackin- 
ton Co., mfrs. of gold chains, 14 
Maiden Lane, New York City.—W. 
M. Rockwell is with Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 153 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
— H. C. De Long is an engineer with 


the American Smelters Security Co., 
Matehuala, S. L. P., Mexico. — C. H. 
Scovell is with the De Lamar Copper 
Refining Co., of Elizabeth, N. J.—J. 
S. Pitkin is in the fire and marine 
insurance business in Boston. — Philip 
Adams is a tutor with a family in 
Newport, R. IL—W. S. Warland is 
private secretary to a gentleman in 
Wilmington, Del.—E. C. Weyman is 
studying economics at Yale.— D. D. L. 
McGrew is in the Philippine Islands ; 
address, care of W. Cameron Forbes, 
Commissioner, Manila.— E. W. Leon- 
ard is a traveling salesman for a dry 
goods commission house; he covers 
in his route nearly all the large cities 
in the Middle States. — Langdon 
Warner is with Doubleday, Page 
& Co., publishers, New York, N. Y. 
—E. George is tutoring the son of 
A. T. Rand in Minneapolis, Minn.; 
address, care of Minneapolis Gas 
Light Co.—O. G. Frantz is private 
secretary to his brother, Capt. F. 
Frantz, Governor of Oklahoma. — 
Spence Burton’s address is Chelsea 
Sq., New York. 


1904. 
R. S. WALLACE, Sec. 
Freeport, N.Y. 

R. M. de Acosta is attending the 
New York University Law School. — 
W. G. Baer is a reporter on the Phil- 
adelphia North American. — A. A. 
Ballantine made an address at the 
annual meeting of the Philadelphia 
Harvard Club. —H. H. Ballard is at- 
tending the Boston University Law 
School. — A. Belmont, Jr., is with A. 
Belmont & Co., 23 Nassau St., New 
York. — L. Brown is with the Charles 
S. Brown and T. D. Robinson Co., 
real estate.—J. A. Burgess is with 
Jackson and Curtis, bankers, 15 Con- 
gress St., Boston. — B. de N. Cruger 
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is with the Manhattan Trust Co., 
Nassau & Wall Sts., New York City. 
— Harold Dillingham is assistant 
cashier of the Oahu R. R. of Hawaii. 
— E. H. Furman is spending the win- 
ter at Coronado Beach, Cal. — M. R. 
Goldsmith is on the New York Times. 
—L. Gourlay is with Johnson, Hig- 
gins & Co., insurance, 49 Wall St., 
New York City. — W. A. Green has 
gone abroad for the winter. — P. Han- 
ford is in the New York University 
Law School. — L. B. Hayes is in the 
Boston University Law School. — J. 
G. Johnson is bond agent for Moors & 
Cabot, 111 Devonshire St., Boston. — 
W. C. Keough is teaching modern 
languages at Bucknell College, Lewis- 
burgh, Pa. — D. B. Kimball is at the 
Boston University Law School. — C. 
E. Lakeman is secretary of the 
Bureau of Legislative Information of 
the City Club, New York City. — P. 
Lorillard, Jr., is with Keech, Loew & 
Co., bankers and brokers, 7 Wall St., 
New York. — R. F. Manning is at the 
New York Law School, and also in 
the office of Strong and Cadwalader, 
40 Wall St., New York. — V. S. 
Manson has become a member of the 
firm of T. L. Manson & Co., 71 Broad- 
way, New York. — U. A. Murdock is 
with A. Belmont & Co., 23 Nassau 
St., New York. —J. W. McGaragle is 
with W. A. Read & Co., investment 
securities, 43 State St., Boston. — W. 
C. Phillips is with the Philadelphia 
Press. —L. G. Putman is instructor 
in English and history at Mohegan 
Lake School, Mohegan Lake, N. Y. — 
L. F. Rainsford is at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York. 
—W. K. Rainsford is with J. P. 
Morgan & Co., Wall St., New York. 
— T. D. Robinson is with the Chas. S. 
Brown, T. D. Robinson & Co., real 
estate brokers, New York City.— W. 
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E. Sachs is with Goldman, Sachs & 
Co., brokers, 43 Exchange Pl., New 
York City. —H. F. Schwarz is with 
his father in the toy business, 39 W. 
23d St.. New York City. — L. A. 
Scott is with Kountze Brothers, bank- 
ers and brokers, Broadway & Cedar 
St., New York City. — H. R. Sedg- 
wick is with Huhn, Edey & Co., 43 
Wall St., New York City. — L. G. 
Silver has returned to Cambridge to 
complete his work for his degree. — 
G. P. Snow is at the New York Law 
School. — T. G. Thomas is with the 
Mississippi Wire Glass Co., Broadway 
and Chambers St., New York City. 
— A. L. Thayer is secretary of the 
Cornell University Christian Associ- 
ation. — R. S. Wallace has resigned 
his position as head worker at Wel- 
come Hall, a social settlement in 
Buffalo, N. Y., and has gone into the 
real estate business with his father at 
Freeport, N. Y.— A. H. Smith is 
teaching English and modern lan- 
guages at Mercersburg, Pa., Academy. 
— EE. M. Sawyer and H. P. Marshall 
are studying mining in the Lawrence 
Scientific School. — Arthur Tyng is 
instructor in engineering in the Law- 
rence Scientific School. — John Bacon 
is teaching mathematics and history 
at the University School, Louisville, 
Ky. —Sidney Gunn is acting as sub- 
stitute in French at Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. — R. G. Fuller, 
Walter Hamilton, N. M. Hurd, M. H. 
Joy, J. N. Johnson, S. A. Klein, J. H. 
Merrick, Harold Otis, I. N. Thurman, 
and §. J. Watts are in the Harvard 
Law School.— W. D. Smith is with 
the American Steel and Wire Co., 
Worcester. — W. M. Stone is consult- 
ing engineer with J. R. Worcester, 
Boston. — W. L. Russell is secretary 
at the Powder Point School, Duxbury. 
— Addresses: W.E. Beaman, Wind- 
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sor, Vt.; Ralph Sanger, 850 Madison 
Ave., New York; F. W. Piper, 1 Otis 
Pl., Newburyport. 


1905. 
S. N. Hinck ey, Sec. 
166 E. 61st St., New York, N. Y. 

T. J. Damon’s address is 839 Church 
St., Beloit, Wis.; he is teaching in Be- 
loit College Academy. — C. L. Chand- 
ler is in the American Legation, Lis- 
bon, Portugal. — H. F. Cutter and E. 
V. Hill are with Stone & Webster, 
electrical experts, Boston.—S. C. 
Adams is with Crawford, Dyer & Can- 
non, stock brokers, New York City. 
—Guilliaem Aertsen is a law student 
at the University of Pennsylvania. — 
James Adams, Jr., is clerk with Little, 
Brown & Co., publishers, Boston. — 
H. D. Allter is with his father in the 
Union Knitting Co., St. Johnsville, 
N. Y. —J. R. Baldwin is engineer in 
charge of water power for the Inter- 
national Paper Co. and French Pruya 
Co., Glens Falls, N. Y.— F. W. Bailey 
is in the leather business at South 
Hanover.— Willard A. Baldwin is 
with the Woodward Baldwin Co., Bal- 
timore, Md. — W. O. Batchelder is in 
the testing department of the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. — 
Zadoc Baxter is a manufacturing agent 
with the B. H. Sanborn Publishing 
Co., Boston. — C. G. Benedict is in a 
banking and stock-broking house in 
New York. —H. W. Bennett is staff 
critic for the New York Dramatic 
Mirror.—R. N. Baldwin has been trav- 
eling in Europe during the last year. 
— A.C. Benton is in the Boston Med- 
ical Department of the N. E. Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. — P. H. Adams is 
studying in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York City. — R. 
H. Bollard has been a tutor in Irving- 
ton, N. Y¥.— F. T. Colby has been 
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in Europe since his graduation. — 
R. P. Bowen is instructor at Bethel, 
Conn. — R. K. Conant has become 
principal of the Mattapoisett High 
School.— D. H. Dewar is in the 
lumber business in Boston. — W. H. 
Dooley is teaching at the Fitchburg 
High School. —J. T. Fenner is with 
the Unit Book Publishing Co., New 
York City.— A. H. Gale is an Austin 
Teaching Fellow, and is studying in 
the Scientific School.— J. A. Gold- 
thwaite is with the American Steel and 
Wire Co., Worcester. — W. A. Hed- 
rick is with the Western Electric Co., 
New York.— W. A. Hinton is an in- 
structor at Walden University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. — A. W. Hopson has been 
made assistant to principal at Coe’s 
Academy, Northwood Centre, N. H. 
— A. S. Kendall is studying at the 
Mass. Institute of Technology. — M. 
M. Matthiessen is teaching Latin and 
German at the Leavenworth, Kan., 
High School. — L. I. Nurenberg has 
been working at the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of the University of 
Maine. — H. F. Ober is superintend- 
ent of employment in the Falvey Bros. 
Co. dry goods department store, South 
Boston. — W. A. Phillips is in the Bos- 
ton office of W. A. Reed and Co., 
bankers. — A. P. Rice is with Little, 
Hunt & Co., bankers, Boston. — W. 
J. Riley is teaching modern languages 
at Dummer Academy, South Byfield. 
— W. H.Small is assistant examiner 
in the Patent Office, Washington, 
D.C.— W. H. H. White is teaching 
classics at the Wilmington, Del., High 
School. — J. K. Goodloe is with the 
Matthews-Weir Tobacco Co., New 
York City. — Allan Smith is chairman 
with the Penn., N. Y., and L. I. R. R. 
on the Penn. Terminal, New York. — 
F. E. Voegelin is a public accountant 
in New York City.— U. B. Blake is 

















with the Curtis Publishing Co., Phila- 
delphia; business department. — C. G. 
Bachrach is in the law office of Bach- 
rach and Berg, Brooklyn, and a stu- 
dent in the Brooklyn Law School. — 
D. R. Ayres is inthe College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York.— Ray Atherton 
is in the stock-brokerage business in 
Boston.— Thomas Almy and J. J. 
Curtin are registered in the Harvard 
Medical School. — Whitcomb Field, 
Ferdinand Farley, Carl Ehlermann, 
Jr., J. C. L. Dowling, H. S. Dem- 
ing, R. E. Daniels) W. C. Cole- 
man, A. L. Clotfelter, Wright Clark, 
Charles Burlingham, P. R. Ammidon, 
Robert Winsor, Jr., L. M. Bacon, L. 
W. Barnard, Samuel Titcomb, P. L. 
Swain, Allen Wellman, J. S. Stone, 
H. R. Snyder, A. G. Smith, A. H. 
Sharon, J. A. Scott, E. F. Schwarzen- 
berg, A. W. Rice, F. D. Putnam, J. S. 
Payen, Jr., Robert Payson, R. H. 
Oveson, A. W. Nason, S. B. Meisen- 
helder, S. R. Masstrangialo, P. D. 
Howard, Augustus Hemenway, Jr., 
A. L. Harwood, C. M. Hartwell, 
Swinburne Hale, are in the Harvard 
Law School. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Augustus Choate Hamlin, m ’55, 
who died at Bangor, Me., on Nov. 18, 
1905, was born in W. Columbia, Me., 
Aug. 28, 1829, the son of Hon. E. L. 
Hamlin, a brother of Vice-Pres. Han- 
nibal Hamlin. He was graduated at 
Bowdoin College in 1851, and at Har- 
vard Medical School in 1855, after- 
ward spending two years in study in 
Europe. He returned to Bangor in 
1857, and on Dec. 31 of that year 
married Helen A. Cutting, daughter 
of Judge Jonas Cutting, of the Maine 
Supreme Court. Dr. Hamlin practised 
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medicine in Bangor until April, 1861, 
when he organized a company of in- 
fantry at his own expense, and volun- 
teered as assistant surgeon in the 2d 
Maine Vols. He served with conspic- 
uous ability and gallantry throughout 
the war, and was several times pro- 
moted, being in 1863 created a lieu- 
tenant-colonel and medical inspector, 
U.S. A., supervising the hospitals in 
and round Washington. Desiring act- 
ive service, however, he was soon 
afterward appointed medical inspector 
of the Army of the South, and later 
of the Army of the Southwest. He 
was mustered out in Nov., 1865, and 
returned to Bangor to resume the 
practice of his profession. In 1878 
he was made a Chevalier of the Order 
of Ste. Anne by the Czar, Alexander 
II. He was twice elected mayor of 
Bangor, in 1877-78; was commander 
of B. H. Beale Post, No. 12, G. A.R., 
of Bangor, and also served a term as 
Commander of the Department of 
Maine, G. A. R. Other positions held 
by him were those of commissioner of 
the Yorktown Centennial, surgeon- 
general of Maine, and member of the 
pensions committee of the National 
G. A. R. He was a Fellow of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and its secre- 
tary; a member of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Sciences; and a Fellow 
in the Royal Society of Antiquarians 
of Northern Europe. As an author, 
Dr. Hamlin won distinction. He wrote 
several medical works, and was an 
authority of international reputation on 
tourmalines, his private collection of 
those stones being the finest in the 
country. He was the author of sev- 
eral works on these gems. One of his 
last works was “ A History of the Op- 
erations of the Eleventh Army Corps 
at Chancellorsville,” in appreciation 
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of which he was presented (Nov. 17, 
1904), by the Eleventh Army Corps 
Association, with a magnificent lov- 
ing cup. Dr. Hamlin’s only direct 
descendant is his granddaughter, 
Eleanor Hamlin, of Boston. His wife 
died about two years ago. Dr. Ham- 
lin was president of the Blanchard 
Slate Company, and he also devel- 
oped the Mount Mica, Me.,tourmaline 
deposits, which property his father 
purchased in 1820. He bequeathed to 
Harvard College, at the death of 
his granddaughter, his collection of 
tourmalines. 

Dr. R. P. Kent, m ’04, is town phy- 
sician and medical adviser of Attle- 
boro. 

Dr. J. E. MeGrath, m 794, is asso- 
ciate medical examiner of the 9th 
Middlesex district. 

Gov.Guild has appointed Dr. W. H. 
Devine, m ’83, surgeon-general on his 
staff. 

Judge Horatio Dan Wood, / ’67, 
who died in St. Louis, Mo., on Dec. 
15, 1905, was born at Columbus, O., 
in 1841, and when very young his fam- 
ily moved to St. Louis. When the 
war broke out he was one of the first 
to volunteer his services. He partici- 
pated in a number of engagements, 
and speedily rose to the rank of cap- 
tain, and was brevetted major for con- 
spicuous bravery. When the war was 
over he came East and entered the 
Harvard Law School, from which he 
was graduated in 1867. He wentback to 
St. Louis and settled there, practising 
his profession, in which he established 
a reputation. He was appointed judge 
of the circuit court, and sat on the 
bench for ten years. The Loyal Legion, 
of which he was a member, honored 
him by making him commander of the 
Missouri commandery. Judge Wood 
was well known in Boston, where he 
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married Miss Sumner, by whom he 
had three daughters. They survive 
him, and are, Mrs. McClure, of New 
York, Miss Adelaide Wood, of St. 
Louis, and Mrs. W. G. Horton, of 
Brookline. 

Dr. J. F. Burnham, m 01, is assist- 
ant physician at the Lawrence General 
Hospital; his office is at 239 Broadway, 
Lawrence. 

Prof. W. A. Neilson, p ’96, has been 
appointed professor of English at Har- 
vard from Sept. 1, 1906. He was in- 
structor here from 1900 to 1904, when 
he went as professor to Columbia. 
His place at Columbia will be taken 
by Prof. A. H. Thorndike, p 96, now 
professor of English Literature at 
Northwestern University. 

The following graduates of the Di- 
vinity School have died within the last 
three months: William Lincoln Jen- 
kins, 1855, at Dorchester, Jan. 28, 
1906; Nahum Adolphus Haskell, 1877, 
in California, Jan. 5, 1906; John Mason 
Williams Pratt, 1877, at Templeton, 
Nov. 28, 1905. There have been also 
two deaths among former students of 
the School who were not graduates, 
viz.: Henry Harland (1881-82), at San 
Remo, Italy, Dec. 20, 1905; Frederick 
Stanley Root (1895-96), New Haven, 
Conn., Jan. 18, 1906. 

A. N. Johnson, s 794, is state high- 
way engineer to the [Illinois State 
Highway Commission. 

H. N. Gay, p 96, of Rome, Italy, 
is delegate from Latium to the Con- 
gress of Risorgimento History, to be 
held in Milan this summer. 

S. D. Brooks, p ’04, is superintendent 
of public schools in Cleveland, O. 

Prof. W. M. Davis, s ’69, presided 
at the second annual meeting of the 
Association of American Geographers, 
held in New York City on Dec. 26 and 
27. 
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Dr. H. S. Pritchett, h 01, has re- 
signed the presidency of the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology. He is chair- 
man of the Carnegie Pension Fund for 
College Officers. 

Daniel Freeman Tompkins, / 49, 
died at South Orange, N. J., on Dee. 
27, 1905, aged 81. He was for many 
years a member of the New York Bar, 
and practised before the United States 
Supreme Court; also he held several 
public offices. Mr. Tompkins was one 
of the founders of the Republican 
party in New Jersey; but his latest 
service, and that which will be re- 
membered, was in the promotion of 
the park system of Essex County in 
that state. He was born in South 
Orange, and returned there when par- 
alysis warned him that death was 
near. The Harvard Club knew him 
affectionately as “ Forty Nine.” He 
was a school commissioner in Newark, 
judge of appeals in cases of taxation, 
and chairman of the judiciary com- 
mittee of the State Assembly. 

The German Emperor has conferred 
on A. L. Rotch, 2 91, the Order of 
the Red Eagle, second class, for his 
work as director of the Blue Hill Ob- 
servatory and his investigations in me- 
teorology. 

D. F. Houston, A.M. ’92, is presi- 
dent of the University of Texas. He 
was president of the Graduate Club 
while at Harvard. He became pro- 
fessor in the University of Texas, and 
then president of the State Agricul- 
tural College. 

In January Baron Kentaro Kaneko, 
1’78, a member of the Japanese House 
of Peers, who recently made a tour of 
the United States, and Baron Jutaro 
Komura, /’ 77, ex-minister of foreign 
affairs, who represented Japan in the 
peace negotiations at Portsmouth, were 
created members of the privy council. 


Prof. S.I. Bailey, p ’88, of the Har- 
vard Observatory, has been selected 
by the trustees of Phillips Exeter 
Academy as one of the lecturers in 
the annual course provided for the 
students and the public. 

R. A. McCurdy, / ’56, has resigned 
as president of the N. Y. Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 

Judge W. C. Wait, ’82,/ ’85, secre- 
tary of the Class of 1885 at the Har- 
vard Law School, has issued a report 
covering the 20 years since gradu- 
ation. 76 men were connected with 
the Class, of whom 14, among whom 
was Sherman Hoar, had died before 
the report was prepared. 14 of the 
living have renounced the law for 
other vocations; among these Robert 
Codman is P. E. Bishop of Maine, and 
Alexander MeCrackin is commander 
of the cruiser Des Moines, U. S. N. 
Of the practising lawyers, Chambers 
Baird has been mayor of Ripley, O.; 
A. C. Burrage is a “copper king;” 
A. D. Elliott has been acting-governor 
of Alaska; H. W. Hardon has been 
professor of law at Cornell and Co- 
lumbia; C. H. Keep is asst. secretary 
of the U.S. Treasury; N. W. Melvor 
was U. S. Consul-General in Japan; 
H. M. Sewall was U. S. Minister to 
Hawaii; R. T. Paine, 2d, Felix Racke- 
mann, C. A. Snow, H. E. Warner, and 
E. A. Whitman, have large interests 
in Boston; W. C. Wait is a Justice 
of the Mass. Superior Court; P. B. 
Watson has published a life of Marcus 
Aurelius, and a history of the Swedish 
Revolution. 

J. A. Dennison, L. S. ’90, is first 
assistant district attorney of Boston. 

Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood, m ’84, who 
has been at the head of the military 
department of Mindanao, formally as- 
sumed, on Jan. 31, command of the 
division of the Philippines. 
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L. K. Clark, / 05, is practising law 
in Boston; address, 744 Tremont Bldg. 

Charles Henry Smith, L. S. ’70, a 
native of Newmarket, N. H., and a 
graduate of Phillips Exeter Academy 
in 1866, died in Boston, Nov. 10, 1905, 
in his 58th year. His health had long 
been delicate, but the end was sudden. 
He was graduated A.B. from Yale in 
1869, and then studied at Heidelberg 
in Germany and at the Harvard Law 
School. He did not, however, long 
devote himself to the practice of law. 
In early manhood he was clerk of the 
New Hampshire House of Represent- 
atives, and later served in a like 
capacity in Congress. He was a 
former proprietor of the Manchester, 
N. H., News. He had latterly passed 
his winters in southern France. 

Dr. J. F. MeHugh, m 701, has an 
office in Mulligan’s Block, Hartford, 
Conn. 

W. L. Baker, L. S. ’96, was candi- 
date for district attorney of Norfolk 
and Plymouth Counties. 

William Henry Gaylord, / 67, of 
East Cleveland, president of the Row- 
fant Club, secretary of the Sheriff 
Street Market and Storage Co., and 
long prominent among Cleveland, O., 
business men, died in that city on Nov. 
12. He graduated A.B. from West- 
ern Reserve University in 1864. He 
practised law in Cleveland till 1870, 
when he devoted himself to business 
concerns. He married the daughter 
of A. T. Fairbanks, who survives him, 
with one daughter. 

Dana Malone, L. S. ’85, Rep., of 
Greenfield, is Attorney General of 
Mass. 

F. H. Eaton, [’75], has received the 
degree of D.C.L. from Acadia Col- 
lege, Nova Scotia, and H. W. Eaton 
the same degree from Kings College, 
N.S. 


John Bartlett, h ’71, died in Cam- 
bridge, Dec. 4, 1905. He was born in 
Plymouth, June 14, 1820, son of Wm. 
and Susan (Thacher) Bartlett. At the 
age of 17 he came to Cambridge as 
clerk in the University Bookstore, of 
which he rose to be manager in 1850. 
In 1855 he published the first edition 
of his “Familiar Quotations.” In 
1862 he joined the publishing house 
of Little, Brown & Co., Boston, of 
which he was senior partner from 
1878 to 1889, when he retired. He 
issued 9 editions of “ Familiar Quota- 
tions,’’ the last, in 1891, being a vol- 
ume of over 1150 pages. He com- 
piled also “ The Shakespeare Phrase 
Book,” and the monumental “Com- 
plete Concordance to Shakespeare’s 
Dramatic Works and Poems,” 1894. 
He published also “ A Catalogue of 
Books on Angling,’ and “A New 
Method of Chess Notation.” He made 
a valuable collection of books on ang- 
ling, which he gave to the Harvard 
Library. He married, June 4, 1851, 
Hannah S. Willard, daughter of Prof. 
Sidney Willard, 1798, and grand- 
daughter of Pres. Joseph Willard, 
1765. She died in 1904 without chil- 
dren. Harvard conferred the honorary 
degree of A.M. on Mr. Bartlett in 
1871. 

Dr. D. E. Rogers, m ’01, has settled 
in Sheffield. 

“Russell Wheeler Davenport” is 
the title of a sympathetic biographical 
sketch of the eminent metallurgist on 
whom Harvard conferred an honorary 
A.M. degree in 1894. He was the 
“father of rowing at Yale.” He pro- 
duced the first six-inch, all-steel gun 
built in the United States, and made 
possible the equipment of the new 
navy. He was born Noy. 26, 1849, 
and died March 2, 1904. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons: New York.) 

















Thomas Barbour Bryan, / ’49, died 
in Washington, D. C., Jan. 25, 1906. 
He was born in Alexandria, Va., Dec. 
22, 1828; graduated at the Harvard 
Law School in 1849; practised in Cin- 
cinnati until 1852; then removed to 
Chicago, and was identified with the 
growth of that city for nearly 50 years. 
During the Civil War he was a mem- 
ber of the Union Defense Committee 
and president of the Northwestern 
Sanitary Fair. He was president of 
the Chicago Soldiers’ Home; founder 
of Graceland Cemetery, of Bryan 
Hall, and the Fidelity Safe Deposit- 
ory; 1875-78 he was one of the Com- 
missioners for the District of Colum- 
bia; he was one of the most active 
promoters and vice-president of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in 
1893; and was president of the Union 
League Club of Chicago. His son, C. 
P. Bryan, is U. S. Minister to Portu- 
gal. 
Dr. A. P. Putnam, t ’55, has been 
president for many years of the Dan- 
vers Historical Society. 

Abraham Garland Randall Hale, / 
71, died at Gleasondale on Dee. 6, 
1905, aged 71. He was born there 
and attended the public schools of 
Stowand later the Bridgewater Normal 
School. He graduated from the Har- 
vard Law School in 1871 and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. In 1862 he enlisted 
for nine months in Co. A, 45th Mass. 
Vols. He was twice married, his first 
wife being Miss Susan Tower, by 
whom he had two children; after her 
death he married Miss Julia H. Kim- 
ball, a Cambridge school-teacher, who 
bore four children. He wasa member 
of the Union Church of Marlboro, was 
president of the Co. A Association, and 
member of Reno Post, G. A. R., of 
Hudson. Although not doing much 
active work in the firm he still re- 
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tained an interest in the law firm of 
Hale & Hale of Cambridge and 
Boston. 

Dr. W. H. Walker, m ’03, is assist- 
ant resident physician of the Worces- 
ter City Hospital. 

Dr. D. S. Harkins, m ’88, of Dor- 
chester, was a candidate for the Boston 
School Committee. 

Gen. Samuel Jameson Anderson, / 
’46, former collector of the port of 
Portland, Me., died there on Nov. 18, 
1905. He was born in Portland in 
December, 1824. He graduated from 
Bowdoin in the class of 1844 and from 
Harvard Law School in 1846. He 
practised his profession in Portland 
until 1865, being at one time partner 
of the late Judge Nathan Webb, 746, 
of the U.S. Cireuit Court. In 1869 
he was elected president of the Port- 
land & Ogdensburg R. R. and held 
that office at the time of his death. 
He was appointed surveyor of the 
port by Pres. Buchanan in 1856 and 
was ¢nlector under Pres. Cleveland. 
He was twice nominated for Congress, 
and in 1881 lacked less than 200 votes 
of defeating the late Speaker Reed. 
A recount was demanded and the case 
taken to the House, which seated Mr. 
Reed. Gen. Anderson was connected 
with the state militia and at one time 
commanded the two Maine regiments. 
He was more influential than any man 
in bringing about the building of the 
Portland & Ogdensburg R. R. through 
Crawford Notch. In 1851 Gen. An- 
derson married Jane W. Dow, who 
died 10 years ago. Gen. Anderson is 
survived by one son, John D. Anderson 
of the firm Anderson & Price, hotel 
men. 

Dr. W. H. Welch, 4 ’00, of Johns 
Hopkins University, is president of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 
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Henry Harland died at San Remo, 
Italy, Dec. 20, 1905. He was born in 
New York City, March 1, 1861, the 
son of Thomas Harland, of Norwich, 
Conn. He studied at the College of 
the City of New York and for a year 
at the Harvard Divinity School. From 
1883 to 1886 he was in the office of 
the surrogate of New York. Under 
the pseudonym “Sidney Luska” he 
published his early novels, “ Mrs. Peix- 
ada,” and “ The Land of Love.” Went 
to London; was editor there of The 
Yellow Book. His other novels are 
“My Uncle Florimond,” Grey 
Roses,” “Comedies and _ Errors,” 
“As it was Written,” “The Cardi- 
nal’s Snuff Box,” 1900, which gave him 
a wide reputation, “Grandison Ma- 
ther,” “The Yoke of the Thorah,” 
“ Mea Culpa,” “ Mademoiselle Miss,” 
“The Lady Paramount,” and “My 
Friend Prospero.” He was married. 

Vespasian Warner, / ’68, U.S. Pen- 
sion Commissioner, has offered a public 
library to his home city, Clinton, II1., 
if the city will provide a site and sup- 
port the institution. 

Dr. G. W. Cutler, m ’92, has been 
appointed Gymnastic Director of 
Ripon (Wis.) College. 

Dr. Daniel Thurston Plumer, m 
’43, died at his home in Newbury, on 
Dee. 3, 1905. He was born at New- 
bury, May 4, 1819; studied at Dum- 
mer Academy and Atkinson Academy; 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1840, and at the Harvard Medical 
School in 1843. Then he opened an 
office on State St., Newburyport, 
where he practised till 1860, when he 
retired to live in his old home near 
Parker River, Newbury. He married 
(1) Georgiana Colvin, of Evansville, 
Ind., who died in 1875; and (2) Mary 
J. Roberts, of Portsmouth, N. H., who 
survives him with two daughters. 
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William Marshall Fitts Round, M. 
S. ’65, died at Acushnet, Jan. 2, 1906 
He was born at Pawtucket, R. IL. 
March 26, 1845, his father’s name 
being Rounds; educated in the public 
schools; studied at the Harvard Med- 
ical School, 1865-66; had charge of the 
New England Department of the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 1873. Became 
a journalist ; interested in prison re- 
form; U.S. delegate to prison con- 
gresses at Rome and Paris, and to the 
Congres d’Anthropologie Criminelle 
at Brussels. Reorganized and was a 
director of the National Prison Asso- 
ciation. In 1887 organized the Burn- 
ham Industrial School, at Canaan, N. Y., 
and introduced the “mill ” system 
of awards. In 1903 he became man- 
aging editor of the Lend-a-Hand Re- 
cord. He published “ Achsah,” 1877; 
“ Hal,” 1879; “ Child Marian Abroad,” 
1880; “ Rosecraft,” 1884, “ Torn and 
Mended,” 1885. He married in 1877 
Ellen Miner Thomas. Brown Uni- 
versity conferred on him the honorary 
degree of A.M. in 1892. 

The Harvard Medical School Class 
of 1878, to the number of 30, dined 
at the Revere House, Boston, on 
Dee. 29. 

David Francis Kimball, L. S. ’70, 
died at his home in Chelsea on Nov. 
25, 1905. He was born in South Bos- 
ton, but removed to Chelsea, where he 
was educated in the public schools. 
After studying at the Harvard Law 
School, he entered the office in Boston 
of A. A. Ranney. He served as city 
solicitor of Chelsea, as member of the 
Mass. House and Senate (for two 
terms each), and was once candidate 
for mayor of Chelsea. He wasamem- 
ber of Star of Bethlehem Lodge of 
Freemasons, Royal Arch Chapter of 
the Shekinah, and Palestine Com- 
mandery, Knights Templars. 
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Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb, h ’84, 
Regius Professor of Greek and mem- 
ber of Parliament (Conservative), for 
Cambridge University, who died in 
London on Dee. 9, 1905, was considered 
the most eminent Greek scholar in 
England. He was born at Dundee 
on Aug. 27, 1841, and was educated 
at St. Columba’s College, Dublin, 
the Charterhouse School, London, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
took the highest honors in classics in 
1862. He became a fellow and lec- 
turer in his alma mater the following 
year, and was orator of the university 
in 1869. In 1871, he became govern- 
or of Charterhouse School, and the 
next year, a classical examiner in the 
University of London. He was also 
appointed tutor in Trinity College. 
These posts he resigned in 1875 to 
accept the chair of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. This place he 
held with increasing distinction until 
1889, when he was elected Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. He was knighted in 1900. 
The King of Greece conferred on him 
the Order of the Saviour, in 1878, for 
his work in advocating the teaching of 
modern Greek. He was instrumental 
in 1886 in founding the British School 
of Classical Studies at Athens. In 
1895 he succeeded Bishop Lightfoot 
as president of the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenistic Studies. In 
1891 he was elected a member of Par- 
liament for Cambridge, and was twice 
reélected. He lectured at Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, in 1892. 
He was a member of the Royal Com- 
mission on Secondary Education, of 
the Royal Commission on Irish Uni- 
versity Education, and a member of 
the London University Commission. 
Among his works were a complete 
edition of Sophocles, with notes, in 


eight volumes, and volumes entitled 
“The Characters of Theophrastus,” 
“ Attic Orators,” “Richard Bentley,” 
“ Homer,” “ Modern Greece,” “ Lec- 
tures on Greek Poetry,” and “ Hu- 
manism in Education.” His lectures 
at Johns Hopkins were published 
under the title, “ The Growth and In- 
fluence of Classical Greek Poetry.” 
Prof. Jebb was married, in 1874, 
to the widow of Gen. A. J. Slemmer, 
U.S.A; 

The New Bedford city council has 
chosen as its legal counsel W. B. Perry, 
1’97, who, although blind, has suecess- 
fully practised law in that city for 
nearly 10 years. 

W. H. McGrath, s ’01, is manager of 
the Houghton County (Mich.) Electric 
Co. 

Dr. Justin Allen, m’56, has been 
president of the Topsfield Historical 
Society since its foundation in 1895. 

W. B. Howe, 104, is a deputy assist- 
ant to W. T. Jerome, district attorney 
of New York. 

Prof. W. R. Brinckerhoff, s 97, in- 
structor in Pathology at the Harvard 
Medical School, has been offered a 
position in Hawaii to take charge of the 
United States leper sanatorium to be 
established there. The act “ For the 
investigation of leprosy with special 
reference to the cause and treatment 
of lepers in Hawaii,” was approved 
by the President March 3 last, carry- 
ing $100,000 for the erection of proper 
buildings and $50,000 for the payment 
of officers and employees during the 
current fiscal year. The opportunity 
for a pathologist to make a great repu- 
tation is excellent, as the government 
will spare no expense in seeking a cure 
for the dread disease. The new station 
will be on a tract of land one mile 
square on the leper reservation at 
Molokai, Hawaii. 
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A. W. Smith, p ’03, is instructor in 
physics and mathematics at Bowdoin 
College. 

Dr. Frank Henry Hopkins, m ’03, 
died at Antrim, N. H., on Nov. 11. 
Since graduating at the Medical 
School, he has practised in South Bos- 
ton, which was his home. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily press. 

Prof. T. F. Wright, ’66, of the 
New-Church Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, has recently published, through 
the Massachusetts New-Church Union 
(16 Arlington St., Boston), “The 
Spiritual Exodus.” He takes up the 
significant passages of Exodus and in- 
terprets them by the light of Sweden- 
borgian doctrine. In this way he 
shows the correspondence between the 
actual physical going out of the Jews 
from the Land of Bondage and the 
passage of the individual soul to-day 
from the bondage of spiritual error or 
of unbelief into the freedom and light 
of Christian experience as it is known 
by New-Church worshipers. Prof. 
Wright supports his exegesis by many 
references to Christ’s utterances and 
to other citations drawn from the Old 
and the New Testaments. 

“The Cure of her Soul,” a novel, 
by Prof. F. J. Stimson, ’76, which has 
been running in the Booklovers’ Maga- 
zine, will appear in book form in the 
spring. 

We have seen no better text-book 
in geography than “ Dodge’s Advanced 
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Geography,” by Richard E. Dodge, 
’90, professor of geography in Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. It 
is a work of about 350 double-column 
pages; printed in large clear type and 
admirably adapted for easy reference 
by the use of different fonts. The 
illustrations, over 500 in number, really 
illustrate, showing not only the geo- 
graphical features described in the 
text, but views of the various countries 
and cities, their industries and inhab- 
itants. The maps are admirably de- 
signed and distinctly printed. They 
include physical, political, industrial, 
climatic, and other divisions, among 
which are the distribution of miner- 
als, timber, and domestic animals; 
the staples of agriculture; the gla- 
cial districts; the relative commercial 
and manufacturing activity of dif- 
ferent countries, etc., etc. The letter- 
press is divided into two parts, the 
first of which, in the course of 90 
pages, outlines the principles of geo- 
graphy. The second part, which fills 
the bulk of the book, gives the com- 
parative geography of the continents. 
Prof. Dodge has an unusual talent for 
easy exposition, so that any students 
capable of using this geography at 
all can hardly fail to understand it 
readily. The present reviewer has 
found it as interesting as it is instruct- 
ive. (Rand, McNally & Co. : Chicago. 
$1.25.) 

Prescott Hall, ’89, has written for 
Henry Holt’s Public Problems series 
a volume entitled, “ Immigration : Its 
Effect on the United States.” Mr. 
Hall has for many years been one of 
the most forcible opponents of unre- 
stricted immigration. 

Dr. P. Bartholow, ’89, has published 
a 12th edition of the text-book on 
“ Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” 
by the late Dr. Robert Bartholow. 
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With the volume entitled “ Es- 
sentials in Mediaeval and Modern 
History,” by Prof. S. B. Harding, 
p ’94, of Indiana University, the four- 
volume series planned under the gen- 
eral direction of Prof. A. B. Hart, 
’80, in accordance with the sugges- 
tion of the Committee of Seven, is com- 
pleted. Prof. Harding begins with 
Charlemagne and brings his narrative 
down to the autumn of 1905. He has 
succeeded in giving a clear account of 
feudalism, of the medieval Empire 
and Church, of the rise of the com- 
munes, and of the growth of modern 
nations. Especially interesting are 
the chapters in which he describes 
popular life at each epoch. The book 
can be confidently recommended to 
students as furnishing a fair state- 
ment of the main processes of devel- 
opment and as leading up to a more 
detailed study. The maps, illustra- 
tions, references, and bibliographical 
lists follow the general plan of the 
series. (American Book Co.: New 
York.) 

Prof. W. B. Hill, ’79, of Vassar Col- 
lege, has compiled in a neat pamphlet 
of 40 pages “ A Guide to the Lives of 
Christ for English Readers.” It is an 
unusually good example of epitomised 
criticism. Prof. Hill discusses very 
briefly the position and value of nearly 
twoscore writers, and describes the 
work of each so clearly that the pro- 
spective reader really gets the clue he 
desires. Prof. Hill’s fairness is con- 
spicuous. (Published by Edwin S. 
Gorham: 4th Ave. and 22d St., New 
York.) 

R. E. Bassett, ’89, will soon publish 
an American edition of Pereda’s Pedro 
Sanchez. (Ginn & Co.) 

Prof. E. E. Hale, Jr.,’83, has edited 
Henry V for the Riverside Literature 
Series. 


Dr. W. D. Howe, ’95, has edited for 
Maemillan’s Pocket Classics series 
Longfellow’s “Courtship of Miles 
Standish and Minor Poems.” The 
latter include most of the favorite 
lyrics issued before 1860. Brief notes, 
sufficient for the average reader, com- 
plete the little volume, which is bound 
in cloth and sold for 25 cents. (Mac- 
millan: New York.) 

Dr. Harvey W. Thayer, '96, Some- 
time Fellow in Germanie Languages 
and Literatures at Columbia Uni- 
versity, contributes to the Germanic 
Studies of that University a mono- 
graph of 200 pages on “ Laurence 
Sterne in Germany.” The work, 
which aims at throwing light on the 
literary relations between England and 
Germany in the 18th century, is an 
excellent piece of investigation. Dr. 
Thayer is patient, thorough, and con- 
elusive. Beginning with the reception 
by the Germans of Sterne’s earlier 
works, he goes on to show the deep 
impression made by his “ Sentimental 
Journey;” next he traces the crop of 
imitators that sprang up; and finally, 
he describes the reaction which set in. 
One can hardly help feeling sympathy 
for the patient investigator who had 
to review so much forgotten rubbish; 
but only by such a review could he 
give the value of totality to his study 
of the influence of Sterne on Goethe, 
Lessing, and the lesser makers of Ger- 
man literature at that period. (Paper, 
8vo, $1 net.) 

The Scribners announce a basal text- 
book in Latin for the first year of 
the high school entitled, “ Essential 
Latin Lessons,” by A. W. Roberts, ’81, 
head of the Classical Department of 
the Brookline High School, Brookline, 
and J. C. Rolfe, ’81, Professor of 
Latin in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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“The Endless Life,” by Dr. S. M. 
Crothers, h ’99, is the Ingersoll Lec- 
ture for 1905. It presents the point 
of view of the idealist, who, while 
cognizant of the ‘Everlasting Nay’ 
which science is believed to have pro- 
nounced against human immortality, 
still holds that there are regions in 
which science cannot properly dictate, 
and that in these regions the hopes 
and inferences and implications of the 
spiritual life are entitled to full re- 
spect. Dr. Crothers writes without 
dogmatism, in a fine, genial tone, and 
enriches his discussion with many per- 
tinent quotations. His words cannot 
fail to give strength to many readers. 
The method of choosing the Ingersoll 
lectures so that philosophy, science, 
history, and religion have in turn their 
spokesman is truly excellent. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, 75 cents, net.) 

Clarence W. Gleason, ’88, instruct- 
or in the Roxbury Latin School, has 
written a “Greek Composition for 
Schools” (American Book Co.: Cloth, 
80 cents), designed to meet the usual 
college entrance requirements. He 
uses the first book of the Anabasis for 
his material. A third of his space is 
devoted to grammar. Then follow 
exercises in composition, of which a 
large number are designed for oral 
translation, and a vocabulary. By an 
ingenious use of cross-references he 
multiplies the value of his grammat- 
ical rules. 

Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. announce 
for spring “The Count at Harvard: 
Being an Account of the Adventures 
of a Young Gentleman of Fashion at 
Harvard University,” by Rupert S. 
Holland, ’00. 

M. M. Bigelow, p’78, has written 
the introduction for “ Centralization 
and the Law.” 
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R. H. Howe, Jr., [’01], is joint au- 
thor with Marion Appleton Howe of 
“Common and Conspicuous Lichens 
of New England.” (W. B. Clarke & 
Co., Boston.) 

“Case Teaching in Medicine,” by 
Dr. R. C. Cabot, ’89, is announced by 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Arthur Ruhl, ’99, has written a part 
of “Rowing and Track Athletics,” 
brought out by the Macmillan Co. in 
their “ American Sportsman’s  Lib- 
rary ” Series. The book is a history 
of track athletics in this country, and 
gives something of the personal his- 
tory and character of men who have 
done noteworthy work, closing with 
an account of the various international 
games. 

Prof. G. E. Woodberry, ’77, con- 
tributes to the Contemporary Men of 
Letters Series a brief study of “ Swin- 
burne.” (McClure, Phillips & Co.: 
New York). He writes in an unusual, 
rhapsodical style which proves an 
unfavorable medium for lucid criti- 
cism. One could quote passages from 
which it might be inferred that Mr. 
Woodberry regards Mr. Swinburne 
as one of the greatest of English 
poets; but the analysis he gives of the 
poems hardly justifies this conclusion. 
Having lauded Mr. Swinburne as the 
laureate of liberty, he declares that 
his dominant quality is conservatism. 
On the whole, one reads Mr. Wood- 
berry’s dithyrambic pages much as 
one reads Mr. Swinburne’s poems, for 
their swing and flow and melody, 
without inquiring too nicely into their 
meaning. 

H. W. Dresser, [’95], has grouped 
his principal works together in a series 
of nine volumes called “ The Inner Life 
Series,” with a tenth volume, which 
serves as a general introduction to the 
others, called “ Living by the Spirit.” 
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Dr. W. J. Rolfe, h ’59, has edited 
“ Shakespeare’s Sonnets” in his new 
edition of Shakespeare. The work is 
done with his well-known care and 
exhaustiveness, and wholly supersedes 
his earlier editions of the Sonnets. It 
is an indication of the ebb-and-flow of 
Shakespearean criticism that Mr. Rolfe 
now rejects the identification of the 
“dark lady” with Mary Fitton. The 
volume, convenient for the pocket, is 
well bound, well printed, and useful 
alike to student and general reader. 

Bibliographical Contributions, No. 56, 
of the Harvard College Library, is 
devoted to a “Catalogue of English 
and American Chap-Books and Broad- 
side Ballads in Harvard College Lib- 
rary.” It makes a quarto pamphlet 
of over 170 pages, and describes nearly 
2500 items. An exhaustive index of 
subjects and titles places the large 
collection within easy reach. In a pre- 
fatory note, the Librarian, W. C. 
Lane, ’81, gives a brief account of the 
collection, part of which was made by 
James Boswell. The Catalogue was 
compiled in part by Mr. Charles 
Welsh. 

Prof. C. H. C. Wright, ’91, of Har- 
vard, has edited for Heath’s Modern 
Language series Moliére’s Le Tartuffe. 
In addition to Moliére’s preface and 
placets au roi, Prof. Wright furnishes 
a brief introduction and sufficient 
notes for the ordinary student. (Heath: 
Boston. Flexible covers, 16mo.) 

A catalogue of the Moliére Collec- 
tion in the Harvard Library is being 
made by T. F. Currier, ’94, and E. L. 
Gay, ’97. 

“ Americans of 1776,” by Prof. 
James Schouler, ’59, is on the spring 
list of Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A life of the great anatomist, Jeffries 
Wyman, ’33, has been undertaken by 
Prof. B. G. Wilder, s 62, of Cornell. 


Prof. Wm. T. Brewster, 92, of 
Barnard College, has edited “ Repre- 
sentative Essays on the Theory of 
Style,” — an interesting and valuable 
collection. Here we find Cardinal 
Newman’s “ Literature;” De Quin- 
cey’s rambling dissertation on “ Style” 
(which is so stimulating in fragments, 
and so entangled as a whole); Herbert 
Spencer’s “ Philosophy of Style,” clear 
and cold as a mathematical theorem; 
two chapters from George Henry 
Lewes’s “ Principles of Success in Lit- 
erature;” R. L. Stevenson’s and Wal- 
ter Pater’s essays on style — good 
specimens of the preciosity of their 
authors; and Frederic Harrison’s re- 
cent address, “On English Prose.” 
If the reader fails to understand what 
style is after digesting these reports 
on it, let him read the Bible, Milton, 
Sir Thomas Browne, Swift, De Foe, 
Addison, Goldsmith, and Burke, as a 
preparation for judging style in 19th 
century and in contemporary writers. 
Prof. Brewster prefaces the compil- 
ation with a helpful introduction, and 
he has added notes and questions for 
the use of teachers and classes. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 8vo.) 

The Longmans are bringing out 
Parts I and II of “Problems of Ab- 
normal Psychology,” by Dr. Morton 
Prince, 73. 

J. P. Cotton, Jr., 98, has edited in 2 
volumes “The Constitutional Decisions 
of John Marshall.” (Putnam: New 
York). 

C. F. Adams, ’56, has printed his 
address, “ A Milestone Planted,” de- 
livered at the celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of the town of Lincoln. 
It contains much interesting matter 
from the early town records, and has, 
for illustration, a view of the stately 
Chambers Russell house, built about 
1730. 
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Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, ’84, has edited 
an admirable history of Mount Desert, 
the materials for which were gathered, 
and partly put in order, by the late 
George E. Street. It gives a continu- 
ous chronicle from the discovery of the 
island by Champlain in 1604 down to 
the present day. It is of interest not 
only to the summer colonists and visit- 
ors, but to readers and historical stu- 
dents who wish to follow the charac- 
teristic growth of an isolated New 
England community. The sudden 
blossoming of the remote island into a 
fashionable summer resort resembles 
in small the change produced by the 
discovery of gold in California. The 
book is interestingly written, with 
accuracy and abundant information; 
and it has an excellent map and many 
illustrations. Mr. Wilbert L. Ander- 
son contributes a memoir of Mr. Street. 
(“ Mount Desert: A History.” Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, illustrated, $2.50 net.) 

Jeremiah Curtin, 63, has translated 
“ On the Field,of Glory,” a new novel 
by Henryk Sienkiewicz. (Little, 
Brown & Co.: Boston.) 

Fourteen years ago Prof. W. K. 
Brooks, p ’75, made a rational appeal 
to Marylanders on the subject of oys- 
ter culture, in the hope of reviving a 
decaying and contentious industry. 
His tract, ‘The Oyster: A Popular 
Summary of a Scientific Study ’ (Bal- 
timore: Johns Hopkins Press), failed, 
as he says in his preface to a second 
and revised edition recently issued. 
He adds a chapter on the peril of the 
oyster as a vehicle of collection for 
cholera and typhoid germs. 

Arthur Foote, ’74, the well-known 
teacher and composer of Boston, and 
Prof. W. R. Spalding, ’87, of the De- 
partment of Music at Harvard, have 
written in collaboration “ Modern Har- 
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mony and Practice.” (Arthur P. 
Schmidt: Boston.) It is a common- 
sense, practical book. The authors 
seek the principle underlying harmony, 
or, to be more precise, they show how 
various composers write, and then try 
todiscover unifying principles. By this 
method they are saved from the com- 
mon fault of declaring composers to 
be wrong when they fail to follow a 
given rule, the truth being, of course, 
that the only way to deduce rules is 
by observing what composers have 
written. The authors have given 
special attention to the chord of the 
6th, to chromatic alterations and sus- 
pension, to the chord of the 9th, and 
to secondary 7ths. Their treatment 
is thoroughly up to date. They give 
the established rules and the modern in- 
novations. They illustrate by citations 
from many recent and contemporary 
composers, including several Ameri- 
cans. 

“ At the Fireside: Verse at Various 
Times” is the title of a privately 
printed book by the Hon. John D. 
Long, ’57. 

“Our Best Society,” a series of 
sketches by J. D. Barry, ’88, is issued 
by Putnam, New York. 

Pamphlets Received. — “France in 
North Africa, 1906,’ T. W. Balch, 
90. (Allen, Lane & Scott, printers: 
Philadelphia.) — “The Purpose of 
the New Theology,” an address de- 
livered on his inauguration as Profess- 
or of Biblical Theology in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, by 
the Rev. J. E. Frame, ’91. (Irving 
Press: New York.) — “The Wealth 
of the Commonwealth,” by Dr. A. C. 
Lane, 83, State Geologist of Michigan: 
reprinted from the February Popular 
Science Monthly. — “ University Regis- 
tration Statistics,” by Prof. Rudolf 
Tombo, Jr.; reprinted from Science. 
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—“The Cause, Nature, and Conse- 
quences of Eyestrain,” by Dr. G. M. 
Gould, ¢’74; reprinted from Pop. 
Science Monthly, Dec., 1905.—“ An 
Engineer’s Life on the Isthmus,” by F. 
L. Waldo, ’98; from Engineering Magq., 
Dec., 1905. —“ Life Insurance: The 
Abuses and the Remedies,” L. D. 
Brandeis, /’77; (161 Devonshire St., 
Boston.) — “Cotton Mather’s Rules of 
Health,” by Dr. W. S. Thayer, ’85; 
from The Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Bulletin, Sept., 1905.— “The Golden 
Key,” by R. M. Alden, p’96; &. B. K. 
Poem, Stanford Chapter. — “ A Peni- 
tential Rite of the Ancient Mexicans,” 
by Zelia Nuttall; Peabody Museum 
Papers, vol. 1, no. 7 (Peabody 
Museum: Cambridge). — “ The Limi- 
tation of Prices in Massachusetts,” by 
A. McF. Davis, s 54; reprinted from 
Publications of the Colonial Society of 
Mass., vol. 10. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 

Amer. Illustrated Mag. (Jan.) ‘ Thirsty 
Dan,”’ C. Warren, *89. 

Amer. Journ. of Numismatics. (Oct.) 
“The Medals, etc., Illustrative of the 
Science of Medicine,” H. R. Storer, ’50. 

Atlantic. (Dec.) ‘‘ Riches,” E. S. Mar- 
tin, °77; ‘Andrew Johnson and ‘My 
Policy,’’? W. G. Brown, 91; ‘‘ German 
Ideals of To-day,’ K. Francke; “A 
French Critic of Old Imperialism,” G. 
Bradford, Jr. [’86]; ‘‘ A Daughter of the 
Rich,” W. J. Hopkins, [’85]. (Jan.) 
“ American Diplomacy,’’ F. C. Lowell, 
°76; ‘* Palmer’s Herbert,” A. V. G. 
Allen, 4 ’86; ‘*‘ The Mujik and the New 
Régime in Russia,” H. H. D. Peirce [°71]; 
“American Biography,” M. A. DeW. 
Howe, ’87; ‘‘The Chinese Boycott,’ J. 
W. Foster, L. S. °55. (Feb.) ‘‘ Explora- 
tion,” N.S. Shaler, s 62; ‘*The U.S. 
Senate,” W. Everett, °59; ‘* Nature 
Poetry,’”’ H. van Dyke, A °94. 

Book News. (Dec.) ‘‘ LiteraryWalling- 
ford,’ J. R. Hayes, ’89. 

Century. (Dec.) ‘To Jesus the Naza- 
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rene,” F. L. Knowles, 96; ‘‘ Jean Bap- 
tiste’s Christmas Present,” L. Mott, 705 ; 
‘* Lovers in Heaven,”’ J. Hawthorne (’67] ; 
“*Second Coming,” W. V. Moody, ’93; 
** After the Accident,” G. Hibbard, ’80. 

Critic. (Dee.) ‘The Artistic Senti- 
ment,”’ E, Fuller, ’82; ‘‘ Modern Ameri- 
can Miniature Painters,’’ H. St. Gaudens, 
03. (Jan.) ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin,” J. H. 
Choate, ’52; ‘* Peter Pan,” H. St. Gau- 
dens, 703. 

Booklover’s. ‘* The Cure of her Soul,”’ 
serial novel by F. J. Stimson, ’76; ‘* Cur- 
rent Reflections,’ regular department 
edited by E. S. Martin, ’77. 

Cosmopolitan. (Dec.) ‘‘ Her Stocking,”’ 
G. Hibbard, ’80; ‘‘ Christmas with the 
Roosevelts in 1765,’ R. Bache, [’82]. 

Educational Rev. (Nov.) ‘‘ Fundamen- 
tal Assumptions in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten,’ C. W. Eliot, 53; ‘* Nat- 
ural Science Instruction,” E. H. Hall. 
(Feb.) ‘‘ American Universities ; Resem- 
blances and Differences,’? C. W. Eliot, 


53. 


Everybody’s. (Feb.) ‘‘ The Padre’s Vol- 
cano,”’ H. M. Rideout, ’99. 

Harper’s. (Feb.) ‘‘ What is a Comet,”’ 
W. H. Pickering ; ‘‘ New York Revisited,” 
H. James, L. S. 62; “ Schoolmastering 
the Speech,” T. R. Lounsbury, A 793. 

Harvard Law Review. (Dec.) ‘* Equi- 
table Conversion,” v, C. C. Langdell, ’51; 
“The Liability of Corporations on Con- 
tracts made by Promoters,” H. S. Rich- 
ards; ‘‘ Debtor’s Interference in the Elec- 
tion of a Trustee in Bankruptcy,” L. M. 
Friedman ; ‘“*‘ A New Phase of Equitable 
Estoppel,’? S. Alward. (Jan.) ‘‘ Dominant 
Opinions in England,” C. C. Langdell; 
‘* Congress, and the Regulation of Corpor- 
ations,’ E. P. Prentice. 

New England. (Nov.) ‘‘ The Value of 
Genealogy,’’ G. W. Dial, ’05. 

North American Rev. (Dec.) ‘New York 
and the Hudson,’’ H. James, L. S. ’62. 
(Jan.) ‘‘ A Great Victory for Honest Poli- 
tics,’ W. MacVeagh, h 01; ‘‘ New York: 
‘Social Notes,’? H. James, L. S. ’62; 
“The Organization of Scientific Re- 
search,’ S. Newcomb, s °58; ‘‘ Industrial 
Progress in Porto Rico,’? B. Winthrop, 
97. (Feb.) ‘* Is the United States prepared 
for War?” F. L. Huidekoper, ’96 ; ‘‘ New 
York Social Notes,”” H. James, L.S. ’62. 
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Outlook. (Feb.) ‘‘ How Woman’s Suf- 
frage works in Colorado,” L. Lewis, ’01. 

Scribner’s. (Dec.) *‘ The Last Refuge,’’ 
A. D. Ficke, ’04. (Jan.) “George Ban- 
eroft’s Letters,’’ M. A. De W. Howe, ’87; 
** Bon Voyage,” E. A. Robinson, Sp. ’91. 

World’s Work. (Jan.) ‘*The Cotton 
Growers,”’ A. W. Page, 05; ‘‘ The Last 
of the Territories,’’ M. G. Cunniff, °98. 
(Feb.) *‘ The 101 Ranch,” M. G. Cunniff, 
98, 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


The Graduates’ Magazine has been 
indebted to the following contributors 
for codperation in preparing book no- 
tices and reviews since this depart- 
ment was established in 1893 : 


Charles Francis Adams, ’56. 
Judge Charles Allen, 47. 
Prof. A. P. Andrew, p ’95. 
Prof. George P. Baker, °87. 
Prof. Joseph H. Beale, Jr., ’82. 
Charles K. Bolton, 90. 
Gamaliel Bradford, °49. 

Prof. W. E. Byerly, ’71. 

Dr. Richard C. Cabot, ’89. 
Lucien Carr. 

Prof. T. N. Carver. 

Prof. Edward Channing, ’78. 
Prof. C. W. Colby, p ’89. 
Prof. Arthur L. Cross, ’95. 
John Cummings, ’91. 

M. Grant Daniell, 63. 
Andrew McF. Davis, s ’54. 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, ’68. 

G. H. Dorr, ’97. 

Prof. C. A. Duniway, p ’94. 
Charles Eliot, ’82. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, ’84. 
Prof. E. Emerton, °71. 

Dean C. C. Everett, ¢ °59. 
Prof. W. W. Fenn, ’84. 

Henry T. Finck, ’76. 

Prof. Jefferson B. Fletcher, ’87. 
Rev. Henry W. Foote, 97. 
Lloyd McK. Garrison, ’88. 
Prof. James Geddes, Jr., ’80. 
Philip H. Goepp, °84. 

Dr. George L. Goodale, m ’63. 
Dr. George A. Gordon, ’81. 
Robert M. Green, (02. 

Prof. Evarts B. Greene, ’90. 
Prof. Edward Hale, °79. 

Prof. E. E. Hale, Jr., °83. 

Dr. Edward H. Hall, ’51. 
Prof. Edwin H. Hall. 
Prescott F. Hall, ’89. 








Charles 8. Hamlin, ’83 
Prof. Wm. A. Hammond, ’85. 
Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80. 

Prof. H. W. Haynes, °51. 
Col. T. W. Higginson, °41. 
Edward B. Hill, ’94. 

Charles A. Hobbs, ’80. 

Prof. James K. Hosmer, °55. 
Dr. Karl D. Jessen. 

Prof. F. Lowell Kennedy, ’92. 
Prof. Wm. C. Lawton, ’73. 
Joseph Lee, ’83. 

Prof. A. H. Lloyd, ’86. 

Prof. A. Lawrence Lowell, ’77. 
Prof. Percival Lowell, ’76. 
Dr. Edmund von Mach, °95. 
Prof. Wm. MacDonald, °92. 
Prof. Kenneth McKenzie, ’91. 
Albert Matthews, ’82. 

Henry C. Merwin, ’74. 

Dr. Roger B. Merriman, ’96. 
Prof. C. 8. Minot, s ’78. 

Prof. Clifford H. Moore, ’89. 
Paul E. More, p °93. 

Prof. Morris H. Morgan, ’81. 
Prof. Henry 8. Nash, ’78. 
Prof. Alfred B. Nichols. 
Charles R. Nutter, °93. 

Prof. Chas. P. Parker. 

Dean Francis G. Peabody, *69. 
Arthur §. Pier, ’95. 

Rev. Edward G. Porter, 58. 
Ethel D. Puffer, Ph.D. 

Prof. F. W. Putnam, s ’62. 
Prof. W. Z. Ripley. 

Prof. Edward K. Rand, ’94. 
John Ritchie, Jr. 

George R. R. Rivers, °75. 
Prof. James H. Robinson, ’87. 
Prof. John C. Rolfe, ’81. 
Prof. Charles R. Sanger, ’81. 
Prof. George Santayana, ’86. 
George C. Sawyer, °55, 

Prof. W. H. Schofield, p ’93. 
Prof. James Schouler, ’59. 
Prof. E. S. Sheldon, ’72. 

Prof. Paul Shorey, ’78. 

Prof. W. H. Siebert, ’89. 
Dean Clement L. Smith, °63. 
Prof. Theodore C. Smith, ’92. 
Prof. W. R. Spalding, °87. 
Prof. Frederic J. Stimson, ’76. 
Prof. E. H. Strobel, 77. 

R. Clipston Sturgis, ’81. 
Prof. F. C. de Sumichrast. 
Rev. John W. Suter, 81. 
Prof. F. W. Taussig, ’79. 
Wm. R. Thayer, ’81. 

Dr. Wm. 8. Thayer, °85. 

8. Lothrop Thorndike, ’52. 
Prof. C. H. Toy. 

Prof. John Trowbridge, s °65. 
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Prof. Eugene Wambaugh, ’76. 
Prof. R. DeC. Ward, ’89. 
Charles Warren, ’89. 

Prof. E. H. Warren, ’95. 
Prof. H. Langford Warren. 
Dr. A. H. Wentworth, m ’91. 
Prof. J. H. Wigmore, °83. 
Prof. Samuel Williston, ’82. 
Dean John H. Wright. 

Dr. Edward J. Young, ’48. 





— John Fiske. By Thomas Sergeant 
Perry, 66. Beacon Biographies Series. 
(Small, Maynard & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 75 cents.) Mr. Perry has given 
an admirable sketch of John Fiske’s 
intellectual career, which, it need 
hardly be said, is one of the most re- 
markable ever lived in America. He 
shows Fiske’s precocity, his immense 
capacity for work, his intellectual 
eagerness and range, and the sim- 
plicity and sincerity which lay at the 
bottom of his nature and determined 
the clarity of his style. Fiske gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1863, coquetted 
for a little with the law — “it was 
perhaps with a groan that he heard 
the knock of his first and only client” 
— and then devoted himself to litera- 
ture, first, to popular expositions of 
Comte and Spencer, and later to con- 
structing, part by part, a monumental 
history of America. Mr. Perry treats 
with appropriate sarcasm the worthy 
people of the last generation who per- 
secuted Fiske for his liberal views. 
These well-meaning persons, who ig- 
norantly supposed he was a Comtist 
and atheist, were so firmly intrenched 
in the Harvard Board of Overseers, 
that when Fiske’s nomination as in- 
structor in history came up for confirm- 
ation, it “excited sudden and violent 
opposition. What! an atheist, a posi- 
tivist,a materialist, to be made one of 
the instructors of Harvard College! 
Are we to hand over our young men, 
at the most susceptible age, to insidi- 
ous and dangerous sophists, who will 
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misread history and teach heresy ? 
ete., etc. The occasion, it will be 
seen, lends itself to eloquence ; and 
eloquence of this sort carried the 
day.” Mr. Perry touches on the main 
characteristics of Fiske’s books, and 
states very clearly the elements that 
made Fiske a great historian. He dis- 
misses with fitting irony the charge 
that they cannot be good histories 
because they are popular. “ Those 
who disapproved Fiske instinctively, 
tried to persuade themselves, and 
others, that it was because he did not 
work in the archives,— as if that work, 
undoubtedly useful as it is, were the 
only thing worth praise.’’ No better 
summing-up of Fiske’s mental habits 
has been made than in the fellowing 
passage: “ He was never overwhelmed 
by his learning. In managing his solid 
acquirements, his mind was nimble. 
He never had the flashing perception 
that saw at a glance and defined with 
a word. He approached a question 
with some formality, sailed round it 
with a certain three-masted dignity, not 
illuminating with a touch, but rather 
interpreting what he had carefully 
amassed about a subject and deliber- 
ately weighing all the evidence.” One 
cannot read Mr. Perry’s sketch, which 
is enlivened with much wit, without 
regretting that the exhaustive bio- 
graphy of Fiske was not intrusted to 
him. He writes from a full source of 
personal friendship, with the ripe 
judgment of a critic of wide and pen- 
etrating reading. 

— The Life of Oliver Ellsworth. By 
Wn. Garrott Brown, ’91. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, $2.) Mr. Brown 
with much reason regards Oliver Ells- 
worth as the most important of the 
founders of the Republic who has 
never been properly recognized by 
historians. From 1778, when he took 
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his seat in the Continental Congress, 
until 1800, when owing to an incurable 
malady he resigned as Chief Justice of 
the United States, Ellsworth would 
certainly have been counted among the 
dozen public men of greatest influence 
in the country. As a member of the 
great convention which framed the 
Constitution and created the nation, 
his work was often hardly less vital 
than that of Jefferson, Madison, Wash- 
ington, and Hamilton. A_ stanch 
Federalist, he supported the adminis- 
trations of Washington and Adams, 
being appointed Chief Justice by the 
former, and special envoy to negotiate 
a treaty with France by the latter. 
Yet in spite of these manifold services, 
to which should be added his career 
in the United States Senate and his 
official relations with his native state, 
Connecticut, Ellsworth has waited till 
the present time for an adequate bio- 
grapher. Such he has found in Mr. 
Brown, who certainly has spared no 
pains to put Ellsworth’s achievements 
in their proper light. The reader rises 
convinced that although everything 
which Mr. Brown claims for his sub- 
ject is true, there was something 
lacking in Ellsworth’s make-up that 
accounts for his failure to live per- 
manently in the remembrance of his 
countrymen. He lacked the master- 
fulness of the first-rate men, who 
seem to require no introduction but 
take their place unquestioned at the 
head of the table ; he lacked both the 
brilliance and the magnetism by either 
of which many a second-rate man has 
won fame among his contemporaries 
and kept it with posterity. He was 
a safe, rugged, patient, hard-working 
councilor; and we consider it very for- 
tunate for him that, being dead a cen- 
tury, he has fallen into the hands of 
a biographer so competent as Mr. 
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Brown. The biography is well con- 
structed; its substance is thorough; its 
style dignified and attractive. Mr. 
Brown gives a running narrative of 
the Continental Congress and the 
Constitutional Convention so as to 
show the part which Ellsworth took; 
and he likewise sums up the political 
development of the first dozen years 
of the national government, weaving 
into it the thread which Ellsworth con- 
tributed. He overlooks no fact or an- 
ecdote which may help to bring out 
the personality of Ellsworth, or illus- 
trate his environment. His success is 
all the greater in view of the difficul- 
ties he has overcome. 

—Jesus Christ and the Christian 
Character. By Francis Greenwood 
Peabody, 69. (The Macmillan Co.: 
New York.) This book consists of 
the lectures which Prof. Peabody de- 
livered at Yale University in 1904 on 
the Lyman Beecher foundation. It is, 
as the sub-title states, “an examin- 
ation of the teaching of Jesus in its 
relation to some of the moral problems 
of personal life,” and forms a sequel 
to the volume by Prof. Peabody, pub- 
lished in 1900, on “ Jesus Christ and 
the Social Question.”’ The social 
question, although in its form economic, 
“in its essence is ethical, a question 
of personal capacity and idealism,” 
and “at this point, where the social 
question opened into the question of 
character,” the teaching of Jesus 
Christ is again to be examined. Prof. 
Peabody begins by showing that the 
moral type which Jesus himself illus- 
trates “is a form of power, expressing 
itself in sympathy and fortifying itself 
in solitude.” This type of character 
must be rooted in “the childlike 
temper, the teachable nature, the re- 
sponsive will.” From these begin- 
nings it grows into righteousness and 
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love, the love founded upon the right- 
eousness and both taken up into a 
large term, life, this “life” in turn, 
with its “ single-mindedness of desire ” 
and its “ subordination both of pleas- 
ure and of pain,” producing the qual- 
ity of power as the perfect fruit of the 
Christian character. Prof. Peabody 
then considers, first the personal con- 
sequences of this character in its in- 
fluence upon the ethics of the body, 
the mind, and the emotional life, and 
then the social consequences in the 
three Christian principles of sacrifice, 
service,and idealism. The book closes 
with an examination of the relation of 
morality to religion and, as a corollary, 
the relation of faith to duty. In such 
a brief outline one can only hint at the 
fulness of discussion and the variety 
of illustration and suggestion with 
which the thought has been developed. 
The style has all of Prof. Peabody’s 
characteristic clearness and _pictur- 
esqueness. Sometimes, indeed, the 
clearness becomes a little insistent, the 
analogy of a fine figure is pressed too 
far, the sensitiveness to symmetry of 
form leads to the use of some expres- 
sion not quite true to the thought 
which it is intended to convey. But 
these defects are forgotten in the 
satisfaction that is given by the many 
noble passages which one longs to 
quote entire, and in the appreciation 
of the truth and uplift of the book as 
a whole. 

—A Memoir of Dr. James Jack- 
son. By James Jackson Putnam, 66. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, $2.50 net.) This excellent 
memoir may fairly be called the chron- 
icle of the welding of a clan: for it 
contains not only the biography of Dr. 
James Jackson himself, but also that 
of his father and four brothers, and 
it traces the story of their family back 
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to the first immigrants. Moreover, 
it touches incidentally on the lives of 
many of Dr. Jackson’s descendants 
and relatives. Thus it furnishes abun- 
dant data for the student of family 
stock. Dr. James Jackson, the central 
figure in the book and the most dis- 
tinguished member of the Jackson 
gens, was born in Newburyport in 1777, 
graduated at Harvard in 1796, and 
died in 1867. His father was a public 
man of some note in Essex County; 
his brother Charles was a Justice of 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court. 
Dr. Jackson, after engaging in several 
temporary pursuits, studied medicine 
and settled down to practice in Boston, 
where, for the best part of two gener- 
ations, he held the leading place in his 
profession. In 1810 he joined with 
Dr. J. C. Warren in teaching medi- 
cine, and two years later he was ap- 
pointed Hersey Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Physic at Harvard, a 
position he held until 1836. His abil- 
ity, not less than his influential person- 
ality, contributed greatly to the early 
success of the Harvard Medical School. 
He likewise was one of the founders 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
a lifelong promoter of that institution, 
in which he served as acting physician 
until 1837 and then as consulting phy- 
sician until his death. Dr. Putnam 
rightly devotes ample space to the 
professional side of his subject; but 
Dr. Jackson was more than an emi- 
nent physician: he was a man of 
marked personality, and tothis side also 
Dr. Putnam does full justice. There 
are many letters — the early ones go- 
ing back to the last quarter of the 
18th century — and passages from Dr. 
Jackson’s professional papers. The 
book throws much light on the rami- 
fications of the Jackson family, — the 
Tracys, Lees, Lowells, Putnams, and 
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Cabots. As arecord of old Newbury- 
port and of Boston during two thirds 
of the 19th century, with its intimate 
view of the growth of the medical pro- 
fession, its glimpses of Harvard and 
of many well-known persons, the me- 
moir has interest for more than the 
immediate members of the Clan Jack- 
son. There are many excellent por- 
traits and other illustrations. 

— The Poetry of Life. By Bliss 
Carman, Sp. 86. (L. C. Page & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, $1.50.) Mr. Carman 
seems to exercise his talents for prose 
and poetry in about equal proportions; 
and although his prose essays are not so 
distinctive as his poems, which have an 
unusual rhythmic facility, yet they are 
far above the average, and well repay 
perusal. In this latest collection of 
his fugitive pieces he has brought to- 
gether nearly a score of papers on some 
aspect of poetry and on several poets. 
The titles of many sufficiently indicate 
their nature — “ The Purpose of Po- 
etry,” “How to judge Poetry,” “The 
Rewards of Poetry,” “The Perman- 
ence of Poetry,” etc., ete. But one 
must read them in order to see how 
mellow and open-minded and in a true 
sense genial Mr. Carman has become. 
It is always interesting to listen to an 
artist talk about his craft, and here we 
have one of our best living metrical 
craftsmen revealing very candidly his 
methods, beliefs, and aspirations. Not 
least interesting we reckon his critical 
essays on Longfellow, Emerson, James 
Whitcomb Riley, and Swinburne. The 
last, especially, may be commended as 
a true analysis of the disappointment 
that comes to most sane readers of 
Swinburne, after they have recovered 
from the first infatuation of his melodie 
spell. Mr. Carman, whose earlier 


poetry was produced under this spell, 
now acknowledges its emptiness. 


The 
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book throughout is readable, and in- 
troduces one to a receptive and sym- 
pathetic mind. 

— The Torch. Eight Lectures on 
Race Power in Literature delivered 
before the Lowell Institute of Boston, 
Mcmu. By George Edward Wood- 
berry, 77. (McClure, Phillips & Co.: 
New York.) This is Prof. Wood- 
berry’s most important contribution to 
literary criticism. It gives the meas- 
ure of his capacity, and so helps us to 
re-appraise his earlier critical work. 
For all that he has done piecemeal has 
evidently been inspired by the central 
doctrines announced in “The Torch.” 
What these doctrines are we find it 
hard to state ina few sentences: either 
through fault of our own, or through 
a certain vagariousness in Mr. Wood- 
berry himself. His underlying idea 
seems to be that each race develops in 
the course of its passage through his- 
tory certain peculiar characteristics, 
which no other races possess. Its laws, 
its religion, its customs, its myths come 
to represent the reaction between its 
original nature on the one hand and 
its environment and experience on the 
other. And it is only the collective 
or racial phenomena that signify. As 
races rise in the scale of civilization 
they express their individuality more 
and more consciously through the fine 
arts and through literature, until, 
finally, the master spokesman is born, 
he in whose genius are summed up 
the qualities and ideals of innumer- 
able mute predecessors and contem- 
poraries. Mr. Woodberry makes out 
several great movements or periods in 
human progress, each of which has 
expressed some permanent spiritual 
outlook, and has embraced not one 
race merely but many. “ Mythology, 
chivalry, the Scriptures are the tongues 
of the imagination. . . . They are 
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three branches of that universal lan- 
guage which though vainly sought on 
the lips of men is found in their minds 
and hearts.’’ And he adds: “It may 
be that a fourth great tongue of the 
imagination is now being shaped upon 
the living lips of men in the present 
and succeeding ages. If it be so, this 
will be the work of the democratic 
idea, which is now still at the begin- 
ning of its career.” From such gen- 
eralization Mr. Woodberry descends 
to particulars, and analyzes in turn 
the Titan Myth— which represents 
the highest spiritual message of Clas- 
sie Mythology ; Spenser, in whose 
“ Faérie Queene” chivalry is summed 
up; Milton, the soul in whom classic 
ideals and Protestant Christianity 
struggled for mastery; and Words- 
worth and Shelley, the typical poets of 
the past century, — one revealing the 
intimate relations of man and nature, 
the other prophesying the Golden Age 
of Democracy. Although Mr. Wood- 
berry’s general proposition may seem 
somewhat arbitrary, if not strained, 
and many of his opinions will be re- 
jected by different readers, yet few 
can escape the charm of his sincerity 
or the contagion of his enthusiasm. It 
is a great thing to hear once more 
a critic speak to whom literature is 
neither a toy nor a trick, but a gospel; 
and this we conceive to be the most 
valuable part of Mr. Woodberry’s 
book. 

—A Short History of Italy. 476- 
1900 By Henry Dwight Sedgwick, 
82. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Bos- 
ton. Cloth, $2 net.) Mr. Sedgwick 
has produced a useful book. He has 
succeeded in giving continuity to a 
story which is chiefly marked by breaks 
and interruptions. He has also suc- 
ceeded, by grouping his topics and by 
leaving out many secondary matters, 


in making reasonably clear what to 
the novice seems a jumble of intri- 
eacies. If he has not the port of a born 
historian, neither has he the common- 
placeness of the average compiler of 
historical manuals. He lets you see his 
own point of view, and sometimes he 
digresses into irrelevancies; but in the 
main he leaves an impression of fair- 
mindedness and coherence. No one 
will gainsay the interest of his book : 
that was assured by the subject itself. 
We cannot criticise in detail, for that 
would give an incorrect idea of the 
value of the work in its entirety — the 
chief consideration to be taken into 
account in judging epitomes. One 
other general feature ought to be 
noticed, for it adds to the usefulness 
of the historical sketch, and that is its 
comprehensiveness. Mr. Sedgwick, in- 
stead of confining himself to political 
evolution, treats of the growth of lit- 
erature and the fine arts; and although 
his treatment of these subjects is neces- 
sarily brief, if not scrappy, yet it will 
be of service to many readers for whom 
Italy is much more the land of the 
painters, sculptors, architects, and po- 
ets, than the land of political experi- 
ences. By Mr. Sedgwick’s aid such 
readers will learn the interaction be- 
tween Italian governments and artists. 
He writes with so much exuberance of 
spirit, he has evidently enjoyed sev- 
eral phases of Italian development so 
heartily, that he imbues his reader 
with his enthusiasm. If his achieve- 
ment be not extraordinary, yet it is 
most creditable, and in the absence of 
any similar recent work in English, it 
will truly fill a want. 

— The True Story of Paul Revere. 
By Charles F. Gettemy, ’91. (Little, 
Brown & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.50.) In this volume 
Mr. Gettemy gives a popular account 
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of Paul Revere —the Revolutionary 
hero who, more than all others, owes 
his fame to being the subject of a 
poem. One is tempted to speculate 
whether if Dawes were as good a word 
to rhyme as Revere, William Dawes, 
who also rode to give the alarm, in- 
stead of the sturdy son of Apollos 
Rivoire, the French immigrant, might 
not have been immortalized by Long- 
fellow. But we would not detract 
from Revere’s work as a patriotic agi- 
tator in the decade before the Revo- 
lution. He was evidently one of the 
serviceable second-rate men who carry 
out the designs of the leaders. Mr. 
Gettemy describes his early life; his 
apprenticeship as a goldsmith to his 
father; his trade as dentist and en- 
graver; his military service; his duties 
as Revolutionary messenger, including 
his midnight ride on the 18th of April, 
1775; his activity during the war, which 
ended in his court-martial for the 
Penobscot affair; and his later years 
as a prosperous business man in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Gettemy has left nothing 
undone to make this biography com- 
plete and entertaining. There are a 
dozen excellent illustrations. 

— McAllister and his Double. By 
Arthur Train, ’96. (Scribner: New 
York.) An unusually entertaining 
volume of stories. McAllister is a 
middle-aged New York club-man who 
has discharged a valet who resembles 
him so closely in face and figure that 
the two are being constantly mistaken. 
Hence many complications, some ludi- 
crous, some semi-tragic, all told with 
much dash. Mr. Train’s experience 
as one of Mr. Jerome’s assistants in 
the district attorney’s office furnishes 
him the material for several astonish- 
ing plots and the background for some 
of his stories. He writes in clear-cut 
fashion. He has a keen eye to see, 
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a keen wit to describe what he sees. 
Particularly noticeable is his resource- 
fulness in invention. 

— The Ohio Citation Digest. By Gil- 
bert H. Stewart, ’68. (The W. H. An- 
derson Company, 1905.) The sub-title 
of this work indicates that it is “a short 
digest of the points of law cited, over- 
ruled, modified, doubted, criticised, 
distinguished, followed, questioned, 
approved, explained or disapproved, in- 
cluding every foreign case with points 
of law cited by the Supreme Court of 
Ohio in their opinions, also a reference 
to every decision of the courts of last 
resort of other States where any deci- 
sion of the Ohio Supreme Court has 
been cited.” The volume appears to 
have been carefully prepared and is 
typographically superior to many simi- 
lar works. It includes the cases begin- 
ning with Wright’s Reports (1816) to 
Volume 71 of the Ohio State Reports 
(1904). Such a volume will prove 
very useful to all who have occasion 
to examine Ohio law or to follow the 
citation of its leading cases in other 
jurisdictions. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish 
and Minor Poems. Edited by Wm. D. 
Howe, p ’99. Maemillan’s Pocket Classics. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 16mo, 
25 cents.) 

Essentials in Mediaeval and Modern His- 
tory. From Charlemagne to the Present 
Day. By Samuel B. Harding, p 4. 
(American Book Co. : New York. Boards, 
Svo, illustrated, $1.50.) 

A Guide to the Lives of Christ for Eng- 
lish Readers. By William B. Hill, °79, 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Vassar 
College. (E. S. Gorham: New York. 
Boards, 12mo, 50 cents.) 
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The -Faithless Favorite: A Mixed 
Tragedy. To which is appended a collec- 
tion of detached trifles entitled Schediasm. 
By Edwin Santer. (Published by the Au- 
thor: 1331 N. Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Cloth, 16mo.) 

A Memoir of Dr. James Jackson. With 
Sketches of his Father and his Brothers; 
and Some Account of their Ancestry. 
By James Jackson Putnam, ’66, M.D. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, $2.50 net.) 

The Poetry of Life. By Bliss Carman, 
Sp. 86. (L. C. Page & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, portrait, $1.50.) 

The True Story of Paul Revere. By 
Charles F. Gettemy, 91. (Little, Brown 
& Co.: Boston. Cloth, illustrated. 12mo, 
$1.50 net.) 

Laurence Sterne in Germany. A Contri- 
bution to the Study of the Literary Rela- 
tions of England and Germany in the 18th 
Century. Columbia University, Germanic 
Studies, vol. u, no. 1. By Harvey W. 
Thayer, ’96, Ph.D., sometime Fellow in 
Germanic Languages at Columbia Univer- 
sity. (Columbia University Press: New 
York. Paper, 8vo, pp. 198, $1 net.) 

The Poems of Trumbull Stickney, 795. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50 net.) 

The Life of Reason. 11. Reason in Re- 
ligion. 1v. Reason in Art. By George 
Santayana, °86. (Scribners: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net per vol.) 

Outdoor Pastimes of an American 
Hunter. By Theodore Roosevelt, 780. 
(Scribners: New York. Crown 8vo, illus- 
trated, $3 net.) 

The Little Clay Cart. A Hindu Drama 
attributed to King Shiidraka. Translated 
from the original Sanskrit and Prakrits 
into English Prose and Verse by Arthur 
W. Ryder, °97, Ph.D., instructor in San- 
skrit in Harvard University. Harvard 
Oriental Series, vol. 1x. (Published by 
Harvard University: Cambridge. Cloth, 
4to, $1.50.) 

Mount Desert. A History. By George 
E. Street ; edited by Samuel A. Eliot,’s4. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, $2.50 net.) 

McAllister and his Double. By Arthur 
Train, ’96. (Scribners: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, illustrated, $1.50.) 
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The Complete Cynic’s Calendar of Re- 
vised Wisdom. 1906. By Ethel Watts 
Mumford, Oliver Herford, Addison Miz- 
ner. (Paul Elder & Co.: San Francisco. 
Gingham, 16mo, 75 cents net.) 

Admonitions. Bible mosaics. Compiled 
by Agnes G, Foster. (Paul Elder & Co. : 
San Francisco. Japan cover, 50 cents net.) 

The Life of Oliver Ellsworth. By Wm. 
Garrott Brown, ’91. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

Swinburne. By George E. Woodberry, 
77. Contemporary Men of Letters Series. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents.) 

Man and the Earth. By Nathaniel S. 
Shaler, s 62, Professor of Geology in Har- 
vard University. (Fox, Duffield & Co.: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Jesus Christ and the Christian Charac- 
ter. By Francis G. Peabody, 69, Plummer 
Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard 
University. Lyman Beecher Lectures at 
Yale University, 1904. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

The Polariscope in the Chemical Lab- 
oratory. An Introduction to Polarimetry 
and Related Methods. By George W. 
Rolfe, ’85, Instructor in the Mass. Institute 
of Technology. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.90 net.) 

The Spiritual Exodus. By Theodore F. 
Wright, ’66. (Massachusetts New-Church 
Union: Boston. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Greek Prose Composition. By Clarence 
W. Gleason, ’88, Roxbury Latin School. 
(American Book Co.: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, 80 cents.) 

Herbert Brown. Thrilling Religious 
and Moral Story. By O. B. Whitaker. 
(M. A. Donohue & Co.: Chicago. Paper, 
50 cents.) 

John Fiske. By Thomas S. Perry, ’66. 
Beacon Biographies Series. (Small, May- 
nard & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 75 
cents.) 

Moliére’s Le Tartuffe. Heath’s Modern 
Language Texts. Edited by Charles H. 
C. Wright, 91, Asst. Professor of French 
in Harvard University. (D.C. Heath & 
Co.: Boston.) 

Memoir of Colonel Henry Lee. With 
Selections from his Writings and Speeches. 
By John T. Morse, Jr., °60. (Little, Brown 
& Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50.) 
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Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Edited by Wil- 
liam J. Rolfe, h’59. (American Book Co.: 
New York. Cloth, 16mo, 56 cents.) 

Representative Essays on the Theory of 
Style. Chosen and Edited by William T. 
Brewster, 92, Adjunct Professor of Eng- 
lish in Barnard University. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Records of the Court of Assistants of the 
Colony of the Massachusetts Bay. 1630- 
1692. Printed under the Supervision of 
John Noble, ’50, Clerk of the Supreme 
Judicial Court. (Boston: Published by 
the County of Suffolk. Cloth, 4to.) 

Dodge’s Advanced Geography. By Rich- 
ard E. Dodge, 90, Professor of Geo- 
graphy, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. (Rand, McNally & Co. : Chicago. 
Cloth, $1.25.) 

Ohio Citation Digest. 
Stewart, 68, of the Columbus Bar. 
H. Andrews & Co.) 

Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure. Vol. 
19. ‘* Explosives ”’ to “* Fratricide.”’ 

Edvard Grieg. By H. T. Finck, ’76. 
Living Masters of Music Series. (John 
Lane: New York. Cloth, 12mo, illus- 
trated, $1 net.) 


By Gilbert H. 
(W. 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


[1874.] Perry Pentz Williams to 
Elizabeth Knevals Wesson, at 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 27, 
1905. 
Edward Payson Mason to Anne 
Toombs, at New York, N. Y., 
Dec. 7, 1905. 
Robert Shaw Minturn to Bertha 
Howard Potter, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Jan. 22, 1906. 
Gordon Dexter to Annie Linzee 
Amory, at Boston, Feb. 1, 1906. 
[1889.] George Wentworth to Alice 
Maude Simpson, at York Har- 
bor, Me., May 25, 1904. 
1890. Frank Irwin to Mary Eleanor 
Barrows, at Oberlin, O., Nov. 
20, 1905. 


1881. 


1884. 


1887. 


Marriages. 


1890. 


1892. 


1892. 


1893. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 
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Richard Darwin Ware to Mar- 
garet Whitman, at Chestnut 
Hill, Nov. 28, 1905. 

Alvin Alexander Morris to Jes- 
sie Clark, at Pittsburg, Pa., 
Nov. 27, 1905. 

Thomas Fatzinger Patterson to 
Katharine Watkins Becker at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., Nov. 9, 
1905. 

William Henry Allison to Mary 
Emily Mills, at Chicago, IIL, 
July 31, 1905. 

Frank Bernard Gallivan to 
Marie Louise Bayard, at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Jan. 15, 1906. 

Hugh Corby Fox to Marguerite 
Hitt, at New York, N. Y., Nov. 
29, 1905. 

Thatcher Raymond Kimball to 
Helen Paine, at Boston, Dec. 
27, 1905. 

Austin Potter to Evelyn Forbes, 
at Boston, Dec. 19, 1905. 
Carleton Anderson Shaw to 
Julia Ward Richards, at Gardi- 
ner, Me., Dec. 27, 1905. 
Edward Winslow Ames to Mil- 
licent Johnson, at New Brigh- 
ton, Staten Island, N. Y., Dee. 
30, 1905. 

Robert Gorham Morse to Ma- 
rion Child, at Plymouth, Jan. 
25, 1906. 

Philip Stockton to Margaret 
Head, at Boston, Feb. 3, 1906. 
Grenville Temple Emmet to 
Pauline Anne Ferguson Borup, 
at St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 18, 
1905. 

Paul Mascarene Hubbard to 
Martha Hartley Coit, at Con- 
cord, N. H., Dec. 5, 1905. 

John Edabuel Huiskamp to 
Mary Ellen McGorrisk, at Des 
Moines, Ia., Dec. 12, 1905. 
Tyler Morse to Mrs. Allan Ful- 
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ler Black, at New York, Jan. 
16, 1906. 

1898. John Clark Rice to Katharine 
Atkinson, at Baltimore, Md., 
Dec. 4, 1905. 

1899. James Flynt Bacon to Maude 
Milling Christie, at Cambridge, 
Nov. 30, 1905. 

1899. Walter Livingston Cutting to 
Lila Mayo, at Norfolk, Va., 
Dec. 17, 1905. 

1899. Denis Webb Granberry to Kath- 
arine Gordon Franklin, at East 
Orange, N. J., June, 1904. 

1899. Waldo Shaw Kendall to Ethel 
Parker, at London, Eng., Nov. 
15, 1905. 

1899. William Lee Raymond to 
Phebe ‘Teresa Candage, at 
Brookline, Aug. 31, 1905. 

[1900.] Harold Taylor Dougherty to 
Sallie Viles, at Boston, Sept. 5, 
1905. 

1900. Robert Hunt to Ellen Connell, 
at Cambridge, July 24, 1905. 

[1900.] Walter Fred Ellis to Florence 
Hirt, at New York, N. Y., Nov. 
17, 1905. 

1901. William Trufant Foster to Bes- 
sie Lucile Russell, at Lewiston, 
Me., Dee. 25, 1905. 

1901. Richard March Hoe Harper to 
Mabel Bacon, at New York, 
N.Y., Jan. 20, 1906. 

1901. Samuel Jacob Kornhauser to 
Minnie Wolfenstein, at Cleve- 
land, O., Jan. 31, 1906. 

1901. Edward Perry Loud to Agnes 
Seaton, at Fort Wadsworth, 
Staten Island, N. Y., Dee. 25, 
1905. 

1901. Henry Pierrepont Perry to 
Edith Lounsbery, at New York, 
N. Y., Feb. 1, 1905. 

1901. Howard Harrop Sargent to 
Mary Hale Cutler, at St. Paul, 
Minn., Nov. 28, 1905. 
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1901. Louis Sidney Thierry to Ade- 
laide Hapylona Hamlin, at Som- 
erville, Dee. 21, 1905. 

1902. Joseph Gardner Bradley to 
Mabel Bayard Warren, at Bos- 
ton, Nov. 4, 1905. 

[1902.] Bruce Thurber Shute to Mi- 
riam Goss, at Boston, Dec. 12, 
1905. 

{1902.] Randolph Foster Tucker to 
Mona House, at Austin, Tex., 
Dec. 20, 1905. 

1903. Prentiss Loomis Coonley to 
Mary Belle Lord, at Chicago, 
Ill., Nov. 15, 1905. 

1903. MacAllaster Moore to Mary 
Katharine Jones, at New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 6, 1905. 

1904. John Bacon to Mary Lillian 
Drake, at Louisville, Ky., Nov. 

29, 1905. 

1904. August Belmont, Jr. to Alice 
de Goicouria, at New York, 
N. Y., Jan. 25, 1906. 

[1904.] Thomas Roy Clark to Nellie 
Turner Brown, at Medford, 
Oct. 23, 1905. 

1904. Edward Clarence Vincent to 
Alice Rose Haughton, at South 
Bend, Ind., Dee. 27, 1905. 

1905. Charles Jewell Webber to Ruth 
Peirce,at Winterport, Me., July 
12, 1905. 

S.B. 1894. Fred Charles Moulton to 
Florence Parker, at Cambridge, 
Jan. 31, 1906. 

S.B. 1900. Walter Ayres Boal to Les- 
ley Johnson, at Winnetka, IIL, 
Jan. 1, 1906. 

S.B.1905. Wallace St. Clair Jones 
to Ethel Alica Robmain, at 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 23, 
1905. 

M.D. 1900. Charles Frederick Dole to 
Mary Carman, at Newton High- 
lands, Jan. 16, 1906. 

[M.S. 1907.] Oscar Slade Creeley to 
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Miss Gott, at Arlington, Dec. 6, 
1905. 

[L.S.S. 1904.] Otis Melvin Riggs to 
May Elizabeth Scammon, at 
Gloucester, Dec. 29, 1905. 

[L.S. 1899.] Horace Dexter Hardy to 
Harriet Louis Decker, at Madi- 
son, N.J., Dee. 15, 1905. 


NECROLOGY. 


NovEMBER 1, 1905, To JANUARY 31, 
1906. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
PREPARED BY THE 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


The College. 


1736. Zoheth Smith, b. 11 Dece., 1716, 
at Eastham; d. 8 Sept., 1759; 
buried at Eastham (now Well- 
fleet). 

1839. Alexander Calvin Washburn, 
LL.B., b. 6 Nov., 1819 at Rayn- 
ham; d. at Boston, 26 Jan., 
1906. 

1846. Horace Cunningham, b. 30 July, 
1826, at Boston; d. at Milton, 
14 Jan., 1906. 

1846. Thomas R Rodman, b. 27 Sept., 
1825, at New Bedford; d. at 
New Bedford, 18 Dec., 1905. 

1847. Augustine Heard, b. 7 Dec., 
1827, at Ipswich; d. on steamer 
Koenig Albert, Gibraltar to N. 
Y., 12 Dec., 1905. 

1848. William Lincoln Jenkins, Div. 
S., b. 7 Feb., 1827, at Boston; 
d. at Dorchester, 28 Jan., 1906. 

1849. Robert Barnwell Rhett, b. 5 
Feb., 1828, at Charleston, S. C. ; 
d. at Huntsville, Ala., 20 Feb., 
1905. 

1852. John Singer Wallace, b. 29 
Jan., 1831, at Petersburg, Ohio ; 
d. at Alameda, Cal., 21 Jan., 
1906. 
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1853. George Smith Hyde, M.D., b. 29 
June, 1831, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 11 Dece., 1905. 

1853. John Carver Palfrey, b. 25 Dec., 
1834, at Boston; d. at Boston, 29 
Jan., 1906. 

1856. Stephen Salisbury, LL.B., b. 31 
March, 1835, at Worcester; d. at 
Worcester, 16 Nov., 1905. 

1856. William Phineas Upham, b. 19 
Jan., 1836, at Salem; d. at 
Newtonville, 23 Nov., 1905. 

1858. John Pearse Treadwell, LL.B., 
b. 26 Feb., 1839, at Portsmouth 
N. H.; d. at Boston, 27 Jan., 
1906. 

1859. Francis William Loring, b. 26 
May, 1838, at Boston; d. at 
Meran, Austria, 29 Oct., 1905. 

1862. Francis Skinner, b. 3 Sept., 
1840, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
24 Nov., 1905. 

1867. Jerome Bonaparte Poole, b. 14 
Dec., 1844, at East Abington 
(now Rockland); d. at Southern 
Pines, N. C., 21 Jan., 1906. 

1869. John Mason Williams Pratt, 
S.T.B., b. 16 Dee., 1847, at 
Taunton ; d. at Templeton, 28 
Nov., 1905. 

1870. Charles Freeman Nye, b. 3 Oct., 
1849, at Champlain, N. Y.; d. at 
Champlain, N. Y., 23 Dec., 1905. 

1874. Michael John McCann, b. 24 
June, 1851, at Boston; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 22 Jan., 1906. 

1874. Columbus Tyler Tyler, b. 29 
June, 1852, at Boston; d. at 
Seattle, Wash., 6 Nov., 1905. 

1876. Cyrus Tracy Peckham, M.D., 
b. 11 Nov., 1848, at Ledyard, 
Conn.; d. at Buffalo, N. Y., 10 
Dec., 1905. 

1882. Woodbury Kane, b.8 Feb., 1859, 
at Newport. R.I.; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 5 Dee., 1905. 

1884. Edward Andress’ Hibbard, 
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1897. 


1898. 


1843. 


1844. 


1855. 


1860. 


1863. 


1866. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1878. 


1879. 


LL.B., b. 27 Oct., 1862, at Bos- 
ton; d. at Brooklyn, N. Y., 16 
Jan., 1906. B 

Arthur Thomas Carter, b. 3 
July, 1875, at Ashland, Neb.; 
d. at Houston, Tex., 9 Dec., 
1905. 

Léon Wallace Redpath, b. 26 
May, 1876, at Longwood; d. at 
Parlin, N. J., 21 Nov., 1905. 


Medical School. 


Daniel Thurston Plumer, b. 4 
May, 1819, at Newbury ; d. at 
Newburyport, 3 Dec., 1905. 
George Washington Doane, b. 
1 June, 1824, at Orleans; d. at 
Hyannis, 28 Dec., 1905. 
Augustus Choate Hamlin, b. 28 
Aug., 1829, at Columbia, Me.; 
d. at Bangor, Me., 18 Nov., 1905. 
George Nelson Munsell, b. 14 
Dec., 1835, at Burlington, Vt.; 
d. at Hyannis, 1 Nov., 1905. 
George Bacheler Peck, b. 14 
Sept., 1833, at Cincinnati, O.; 
d. at Roxbury, 22 Jan., 1906. 
Robert Hillary Carey, b. 12 
Feb., 1840, at Halifax, N.S.; 
d. at Trepassey, N. F., 23 July, 
1905. 

John Peter Smith, b. 18 June, 
1838, at Merigonish, N.S.; d. at 
Tilt Cove, N. F., 2 Sept., 1904. 
Alexander Pierre Landry, b. 12 
June, 1834, at St. Marys, N.B. ; 
d. at Eel Brook, N.S., 6 Nov., 
1905. 

Daniel McIntosh, b. 20 May, 
1837, at Hopewell, N. S.; d. at 
Spokane, Wash., in June, 1888. 
William Nelson Deming, b. 9 
June, 1856, at Providence, R. I.; 
d. at Perryville, R. I., 14 Sept., 
1905. 

George Arthur Peavey, b. 19 
Feb., 1857, at Moultonborough, 
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1849. 
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1866. 


1867. 


1871. 


1882. 


1876. 


1896. 
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N. H.; d. at Moultonborough, 
N. H., 1 July, 1885. 

John Edward Ray, b. 20 March, 
1865, at Boston ; d. at Boston, 
30 Jan., 1906. 

Frank Henry Hopkins, b. 23 
Dec., 1881, at South Boston; 
d.at Antrim, N. H., 17 Nov., 
1905. 


Law School. 


Samuel Jameson Anderson, b. 
11 Dec., 1824, at Portland, Me.; 
d. at Portland, Me., 18 Nov., 
1905. 

Thomas Barbour Bryan, b. 22 
Dec., 1828, at Alexandria, Va.; 
d. at Washington, D.C., 25 Jan., 
1906. 

Daniel Freeman Tompkins, b. 
6 July, 1824, at South Orange, 
N. J.; d. at South Orange, N.J., 
26 Dec., 1905. 

Albert Dickerman, b. 21 Feb., 
1831, at Stoughton; d. at Bos- 
ton, 9 Dec., 1905. 

Beniah Watson, b. 30 Dec., 1841, 
at Milford, Del.; d. at Dover, 
Del., 6 Jan., 1899. 

Horatio Dan Wood, b. 8 Oct., 
1841, at Columbus, O.; d. at St. 
Louis, Mo., 15 Dece., 1905. 
Abraham Garland Randall Hale, 
b. 16 Aug., 1834, at Stow; d. at 
Gleasondale, 6 Dec., 1905. 
Samuel Hopkins Emery, b. 3 
Aug., 1840, at Taunton; d. at 
Quincy, Ill., 21 Jan., 1906. 


Scientific School. 
Lora Daniel Dennett, b. 24 
Dece., 1851, at Buxton, Me.; d. 
at Saco, Me., 30 Jan., 1906. 
George Fitch Palmeter, b. 17 
Nov., 1872, at Chicago, Ill.; d. 
at Berlin, Wis., 21 Sept., 1905. 
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Honorary Graduates. 


1871. (A.M.) John Bartlett, b. 14 
June, 1820, at Plymouth; d. at 
Cambridge, 3 Dec., 1905. 

1879. (LL.D.) Edward Thornton, b. 
13 July, 1817, at London, Eng.; 
d. at London, Eng., 26 Jan., 
1906. 

1884. (LL.D.) Richard Claverhouse 
Jebb, b. 27 Aug., 1841, at Dun- 
dee, Scotland; d. at Cambridge, 
Eng., 9 Dec., 1905. 


Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor 
of the Quiquennial Catalogue of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send 
it to the Editor, Harvard College Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


[1878.] William Elias Page, d. near 
San Antonio, Brazil, Oct. 13, 
1905. 

[1891.] Marshall Field, d. at Chicago, 
Ill., 27 Nov., 1905. 

[1898.] Ernest Lawrence Hill, d. at 
Brookline, 2 Nov., 1905. 
[1909.] Roger Ferguson Conant, b. 12 
April, 1888, at Pawtucket, R. I.; 
d. at Cambridge, 27 Dec., 1905. 

[M. S. 1857.] John Milton Rand, b. 1 
Dec., 1834, at Lyndeboro, N. H.; 
d. at Newark, N. J., 19 Dec., 
1905. 

[M. S. 1862.] Joseph Warren Hay- 
ward, b. 11 July, 1841, at Eas- 
ton; d. at Taunton, 22 Nov., 
1905. 

[L. S. 1859.] Francis Fessenden, b. 18 
March, 1839, at Portland, Me.;d. 
at Portland, Me., 2 Jan., 1906. 

[L. S. 1866.] Almon Goodwin, b. 18 
March, 1840, at Freedman, Me.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 2 Nov., 
1905. 

[L. S. 1870.] David Francis Kimball, 
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b. 4 Dec., 1846, at South Boston; 
d. at Chelsea, 25 Nov., 1905. 

[L. S. 1870.] William Lewis Paine, d. 
at New York, N. Y., 12 Nov., 
1905. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 

Two members of the Class of 1881, 
Henry Norman and J. H. Seaverns, 
have been elected to the British Par- 
liament. This is the first time that a 
single Harvard class has furnished 
two members of the House of Com- 
mons. R. C. Lehmann, h ’97, who 
coached the Harvard crew for two 
years and is well known as an editor 
of Punch, is also elected. All three 
are Liberals. 

The Harvard University Catalogue for 
1905-U6 follows in make-up the pattern 
of recent years. It has grown a little 
in bulk — from 773 pages last year to 
800 pages this year. One unusual 
feature is of happy record — the names 
of the first ten officers of instruction 
and government in order of seniority 
have not changed; they are as follows: 
Wolcott Gibbs, C. E. Norton, Edmund 
Hersey, W. W. Goodwin, C. C. Lang- 
dell, D. W. Cheever, A. S. Hill, J. M. 
Peirce, J. C. White, and Alexander 
Agassiz. Except Mr. Hersey and Dr. 
Agassiz, they are all emeriti. Among 
many interesting points, one notices 
that the prices of College rooms vary 
from $30 (College House No. 35) to 
$350 for double rooms in Walter 
Hastings. Much interesting matter, 
chiefly historical, is now given in 
the descriptions of the Professional 
Schools, Laboratories and Museums. 
The enrolment of the University when 
the Catalogue went to press was 3945, 
plus 933 for the Summer School, mak- 
ing a total of 4878. The teachers 
numbered 554; the Governing Boards, 
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38; preachers, 5; curators, etc., 27; 
proctors, etc., 56. (For sale by the 
Publication Agent, 2 University Hall, 
Cambridge. Cloth, 8vo, 50 cents; by 
mail, 65 cents.) 

E. W. Atkinson, ’81, has been chosen 
chief marshal for Commencement Day. 

Owing to clouds the watchers at the 
Harvard Observatory got no satisfac- 
tory views of the total eclipse of the 
moon on the night of Feb. 8-9. Cir- 
cular no. 107 of the Observatory de- 
scribes 25 new variable stars. 

Benjamin Rand, ’79, has compiled a 
list of all Canadians who have attended 
Harvard from 1805 to 1905. They 
number more than 900. 

During the stay at Harvard of Prof. 
Wilhelm Ostwald much interest was 
taken in Esperanto. He offered prizes 
amounting to $100 for compositions in 
that thedium. 

Prof. P. H. Hanus, of the Depart- 
ment of Education, is president of the 
Conference of New England College 
Professors of Education. 

The University Reception was held 
in the Harvard Union on Dee. 16. 
Bishop Wm. Lawrence, ’71, and Mrs. 
Lawrence, were the guests, in recogni- 
tion of his service in securing the 
Teachers’ Endowment Fund. 

On Christmas Eve Pres. and Mrs. 
Eliot received at Brooks House stu- 
dents who were in Cambridge over 
Christmas. 

On Jan. 13 morning prayers were 
dedicated to the memory of Pres. W. 
R. Harper of the University of Chi- 
cago. Prof. J. H. Beale, Jr., 82, who 
founded the Law School in that insti- 
tution, spoke of Pres. Harper’s life 
and services. 

The Harvard Union will be open to 
ladies on the first and third Thursdays 
of each month from 2 until 5 o’clock, 
instead of on Fridays. 


On Dee. 27 Emerson Hall was 
opened to weleome the annual meet- 
ing of the American Philosophical and 
American Psychological Associations. 
Prof. Miinsterberg presided. Pres. 
Eliot spoke briefly on the appropriate- 
ness of dedicating such a hall to Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, ’21. Then Dr. E. W. 
Emerson, 66, read an address which 
is printed earlier in this issue. Then 
the visiting associations proceeded to 
their regular business. 

W. H. Price, 02, has been awarded 
the $500 D. A. Wells Prize for the 
best thesis comprising original re- 
search in economics. 

Prof. F. S. Converse, 93, of the 
Music Department, has composed an 
opera, The Pipe of Desire, which was 
performed for the first time on Jan. 
31 at Jordan Hall, Boston. 

The report of the head guide of the 
University to the Bursar, under whose 
supervision the present system of 
guides is maintained, shows that dur- 
ing last July, August, and September 
3480 persons were shown about the 
University grounds and museums. 
The largest party conducted by one 
guide numbered 20, and the minimum 
number of visitors in any week was 
150. During the first seven days in 
August there were 424 visitors. 

On Dee. 17 there was informally 
presented to Prof. C. E. Norton, 46, 
at his home at Shady Hill, the album 
containing the signatures of 581 per- 
sons who subscribed last year to pur- 
chase his library and to establish the 
Norton Book Fund. 

A committee has been organized to 
raise $25,000 for a statue at Concord 
to Ralph Waldo Emerson, ’21. D.C. 
French has been engaged as sculptor. 
Subscriptions should be sent to Major 
Henry L. Higginson, 44 State St., Bos- 
ton. 
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The next convention of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs will be held at 
Chicago next May. The Harvard 
Club of Louisiana has been admitted 
to the Association. 

B. R. Green, s’64, was one of nine 
men to sign the certificate of incorpor- 
ation of “ The National Society of the 
Fine Arts,” Washington, D.C., of which 
T. W. Vaughan, 93, is secretary. 

The Association of the Alumni of 
Harvard College is working through 
its executive committee to reconstruct 
its constitution and rules so as to 
make it an efficient organization to 
handle the many questions, such as the 
better arrangement and management 
of affairs on or about Commencement, 
which Harvard men are constantly 
bringing forward. The changes under 
consideration are the enlargement of 
membership; a broader geographical 
representation of directors; their nom- 
ination by mail and election by the 
Australian ballot system, as the Over- 
seers are now ; a representative forum 
when needed for the discussion of live 
College subjects; closer relationship 
with all Harvard men whether organ- 
ized in clubs or not, and the estab- 
lishment of a bureau of information 
and graduate centre in Boston. The 
advantages of this latter feature were 
set forth in the Graduates’ Magazine 
last June. Notice of the proposed 
changes will be sent out at the same 
time that the circulars for the nomi- 
nation of Overseers are sent out. 
Under the present constitution the 
amendments can be adopted only at 
the meeting on Commencement Day. 
Already expressions of opinion have 
been received from officers of most of 
the Harvard Clubs and from others, 
but the changes to be recommended are 
not yet complete enough for publica- 
tion in this number. 


University Notes. 
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The Peabody Museum has been for- 
tunate in securing a valuable collec- 
tion of archaeological material from 
one of the ancient Mandan village 
sites in North Dakota. Excavations 
at the site were carried on for the 
Museum during July and part of Au- 
gust by a party under the direction of 
G. F. Will, 06. The other members 
of the expedition were H. J. Spinden, 
06, who made a survey of the site, 
R. R. Hellman, 06, and Mr. H. A. 
Nye, 05. The absence of objects of 
European provenance corroborates the 
historical evidence, that this was the 
site of one of the villages visited in 
1738 by Verendrye, the first European 
to come in contact with the Mandans. 

The Mass. branch of the Society of 
Colonial Wars has elected Prof. Bar- 
rett Wendell, ’77, historian, Bishop 
Wm. Lawrence, ’71, chaplain, H. O. 
Houghton, ’77, councilor. 

On Feb. 11 the Chinese high com- 
missioners Tai Hung-Chi and Tuan 
Fong, with their suite, visited the 
University, and were entertained at 
luncheon in the Living-Room of the 
Union by the Governing Boards. 

Prof. Wm. James, m’69, is lectur- 
ing during this half-year at the Uni- 
versity of California, where A. W. 
Ryder, ’97, is establishing a depart- 
ment of Indic Philology, of which he 
is to be the head. Prof. G. H. Palm- 
er, 64, has given a course of lectures 
at Yale, and Prof. Josiah Royce at 
Johns Hopkins. 

In November was organized the 
Catholic Alumni Association of Har- 
vard University. Its officers are, 
Pres., Dr. Thomas Dwight, ’66, of the 
Medical School : vice-pres., T. A. Mul- 
len, ’84; sec., J. C. Leonard, 03; 


treas., J. A. Gallivan, ’88. 
Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr., ’81, of Mass., 
has appointed the following Harvard 
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ANATOLE LE BRAZ, 


Cercle Francais Lecturer, 1906. 
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men on his staff : Adjutant-general, J. 
A. Frye, 86 ; judge advocate-general, 
Hugh Bancroft, ’97 ; surgeon-general, 
Dr. W. H. Devine, m ’83; assistant 
inspector-general, Roger Wolcott, ’99. 
C. F. Gettemy, 91, is the Governor’s 
private secretary. 

The law firm of Rand, Moffat & 
Webb, at 63 Wall St., New York, has 
three Harvard members, viz. Wm. 
Rand, Jr., ’88, ex-asst. district attor- 
ney of New York County, R. B. 
Moffat, ’83, and W. L. Webb, / ’96. 

The City of Boston celebrated on 
Jan. 17 the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of Benjamin Franklin, on whom 
Harvard conferred the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts in 1753. Dr. S. A. 
Green, ’51, was chairman of the com- 
mittce appointed on the part of the 
Commonwealth, and Lindsay Swift, 
"77, was secretary. Mr. Swift compiled 
for use in the Boston publie schools a 
16-page pamphlet of “ Extracts from 
the Autobiography and Other Writings 
of Benjamin Franklin.” 

Dean J. H. Wright, of the Graduate 
School, will teach in the American 
School at Athens next year ; Prof. D. 
G. Lyon will go to the American 
School in Jerusalem. 

A committee of the Harvard Club 
of New Jersey, consisting of W. I. 
McCoy, ’82, F. L. Crawford, ’79, J. L. 
Pennypacker, ’80, R. D. Foote, ’86, 
and R. MeC. Marsh, ’99, recently 
raised by private subscription among 
members of the Club money to place 
copies of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine in 33 libraries in that 
state. 

At the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Boards of 
Health, Dr. H. P. Walcott, ’58, was 
elected president and Dr. E. H. Stev- 
ens, m 67, a member of the executive 
committee for two years. 


— The Cercle Frangais Lecturer for 
1906, M. Anatole Le Braz, was born 
in 1859 at Doult, in Lower Brittany, 
and in that province he received his 
earlier education. He then proceeded 
to Paris, to continue his studies, and 
was appointed professor of French 
and Celtic Literature in the University 
of Rennes. He devoted himself to 
the restoration of Celtic literature, and 
powerfully aided the striking revival 
of it which has been witnessed of late 
years. The chief French periodicals 
published articles by him, upon his 
favorite theme. The Journal des 
Débats, the Figaro, the Journal, among 
the daily papers, and the Revue des 
Deux Mondes and the Revue de Paris, 
among the periodicals, gave him an 
honored place in their columns. Sev- 
eral volumes came from his pen. 
Among them are Soniou Breiz-Izel 
(Chansons populaires de la Basse-bre- 
tagne), in two volumes, in which he 
had for a collaborator M. Luzel ; 
Vieilles histotres du pays breton, followed 
by la Chanson de la Bretagne, crowned 
by the French Academy ; Au Pays des 
pardons (The Land of Pilgrimage) ; 
La Légende de la Mort en Basse-Bre- 
tagne, crowned by the French Acad- 
emy ; Paques d’Islande, also crowned ; 
Le Gardien du feu (The Lighthouse 
Keeper) ; Le Sang de la Sirtne ; La 
Terre du passé ; the Contes du soleil et 
de la brume close the series of these 
works, but not of the whole of M. Le 
Braz’s productions, for other books, 
dealing with the graver and deeper 
aspects of the literature and the people, 
have come or are coming from his pen. 
M. Le Braz, in his Le Théatre celtique, 
has made it possible for non-readers 
of the Breton tongue to become ac- 
quainted with this exceedingly inter- 
esting form of the early drama. His 
other works are Les Sanctuaires d’Ar- 
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morique and Le Testament d’une race. 
The series of lectures, on La France 
Celtique, which he delivered before 
que, 
the Cercle Frangais de l'Université 
Harvard, in February, covered the 
’ Ag) 
ground of his studies and researches. 


OVERSEERS’ REPORTS. 


COMMITTEE ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

To the Board of Overseers of Har- 
vard College: Your Committee met 
the Professors and Instructors in Eng- 
lish Literature, at University Hall, 
Cambridge, on February 20, 1905. 
Some members of the Committee have 
visited class-room exercises. They re- 
cognize, however, that casual visits of 
this character afford no basis for the 
criticism of the methods now followed, 
and that conferences with the members 
of the Departiment are really more val- 
uable in giving a survey of the De- 
partment as a whole. In order to be 
able to criticise intelligently the meth- 
ods of the numerous courses in English 
Literature, it would be necessary to 
attend the lectures more frequently 
and continuously than is possible for 
any but persons with considerable leis- 
ure. 

It was made clear to the Committee 
that the scope of the Department is 
limited and its efficiency impaired by 
the reduction of its maintenance fund. 
This is about $9800 less than last year 
for the whole Department of English, 
including the courses in English Com- 
position and Rhetoric, which are under 
the supervision of another Committee 
of this Board. The practical result of 
this economy has been the reduction 
in the number of courses provided and 
a curtailment in the force of assistants 
requisite for proper supervision of the 
men in the large courses. For instance, 
the omission of Course 41 — History 
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of English Literature from the Anglo- 
Saxon Period to the Present — cuts off 
seventy-five to one hundred upper- 
class men from the advantages of a 
course designed to be “a comprehen- 
sive introduction of a later, more de- 
tailed study of English Literature as a 
whole in any separate period or in the 
work of any one author.” The most 
serious effects of this retrenchment 
are likely to be felt in the Graduate 
School, where the students in advanced 
subjects have difficulty in finding a 
sufficient number of English courses 
owing to the omission of special courses 
like 44 — Chaucer — Study of Special 
Topics. This particular course, omitted 
in 1904-05, is to be given in 1905-06, 
but others will be omitted, owimg to 
the fact that additional burdens have 
been thrown on the professors capable 
of giving them by the reduction in the 
numbers of the staff. The reputation 
of the Harvard English Department 
throughout the country depends largely 
on the facilities it offers to Graduate 
Students. These students are a shift- 
ing quantity, quickly responsive to in- 
creased excellence or to deterioration 
in the courses offered. No English de- 
partment can plan simply to hold its 
own without losing reputation ; its 
courses must be constantly strength- 
ened in order to hold the naturally 
migratory graduates. 

In the year 1904-05 it appears from 
the official figures of the English De- 
partment that the courses in Litera- 
ture and Composition were attended 
by over 2131 students, of whom 250 
were graduates ; though this needs 
the qualification that the names of 
some men appear in more than one 
course. These statistics show the large 
size of the Department. The largest 
attendance in any one course was in 


English A— Rhetoric and English 
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Composition — prescribed for Fresh- 
men and for first-year students in the 
Scientific School. 569 men attended 
this course, and it is here that the cur- 
tailment in the force of assistants re- 
quisite for the proper supervision of 
daily work is most severely felt. As 
has been stated, the Composition 
Courses are under another Visiting 
Committee of this Board, but we wish 
to make the point that the economy 
works injury to the Literature side of 
the Department in the following way : 
The system of frequent conferences 
between instructors and students as a 
supplement to the lecture system is 
excellent ; but it entails a vast number 
of hours for the individual instructor 
who conducts the conferences and 
reads the themes. Were a few addi- 
tional instructors for English A (at 
$1000 apiece) engaged, not only wéuld 
that course be made more efficient, 
but it would allow these same instruct- 
ors, who are often highly trained 
scholars, to give one course each for 
advanced students, thus enriching the 
scope and enlarging the variety of the 
graduate courses. It seems highly de- 
sirable that the energies of those com- 
petent to promote advanced scholar- 
ship should not be overtaxed by an 
excess of employment on the more 
primary courses. If Harvard is to 
maintain its prestige as the leading 
American University it will be by 
virtue of its enlightened scholarship 
rather than by mere numbers, and even 
a temporary condition of affairs which 
interferes with progress is unfortunate. 
In connection with the Graduate School 
may be mentioned the need of a Pub- 
lication Department similar to that of 
Columbia College, through which con- 
tributions of note could be preserved 
and issued in permanent form, — not 
a very serious item of expense and 


certainly desirable. During the year 
Professor Wendell has been absent in 
Europe, and Dr. H.de W. Fuller has 
become a member of the Department. 
We beg to report that in our opinion 
the Department is at present under- 
manned, to the detriment of the stu- 
dents in the large courses and of the 
progress of the Graduate School. 
For the Committee, 
RoBertT GRANT, 
HAMMOND LAMONT, 


Buss PERRY. 
September 27, 1905. 


THE COMMITTEE ON REPORTS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


To the Board of Overseers of Har- 
vard College : The Committee on Re- 
ports and Resolutions, to which, at the 
last meeting of the Board, was re- 
ferred the Report of the Committee 
on English Literature, returns the 
same with the recommendation that it 
be printed, together with the report 
now submitted. 

The Report under consideration 
seems deserving of particular attention 
inasmuch as it presents a concrete case 
arising out of what cannot but be con- 
sidered a most important question of 
administrative policy. 

The following passages appeared in 
the Report of the President of the 
University for the academic year 
1902-03 : 

“The financial result of the year was a deficit 
of $40,403.07 in the combined account of the Col- 
lege, Scientific School, Graduate School, and 
Library. . . . The larger part of the new expend- 
iture [of the year] went to increase the amount 
of instruction offered; but a significant portion 
was used to improve the instruction already of- 
fered, particularly in the elementary courses re- 
sorted to by large numbers of students. 

‘Tt is the clear duty of the Corporation to re- 
pair, as soon as possible, the mistake they made 
in the too large increase of the salary list for the 


year 1902-03. . . . This reduction can be made 
by diminishing the number of instructors and 
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assistants annually appointed. There will result 
some diminution in the number of courses of in- 
struction offered, and some redistribution of 
work among professors and instructors holding 
permanent appointments; but, in general, the 
reductions can be made without seriously affect- 
ing the interests of any considerable number of 
the undergraduates.” (pp. 48, 50.) 

In a Report of a special Committee 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
appointed under a vote of that Faculty 
of May 27, 1902, it was stated that 
the responsibility of seeing that the 
work of the students taking the aca- 
demic courses is properly done “ must 
rest chiefly with the assistants, who 
come into more immediate contact 
with the students. As the University 
is now organized, these assistants are 
necessarily young men, and therefore 
without experience in teaching. The 
Committee feels the extreme import- 
ance of selecting the very best avail- 
able men, and the false economy in 
failure to get them by reason of in- 
sufficient salaries. Some of the men 
are now as good as could be desired, 
but even these have charge of too many 
students. The need of a large number 
of competent assistants is felt by in- 
structors and students alike.” (Har- 
vard Graduates’ Magazine for June, 
1904, vol. 12, p. 616.) 

The Report of the Committee on 
English Literature herewith returned 
forcibly illustrates the results of the 
policy of economy outlined in the above 
extract from the Annual Report of the 
President for 1902-03. It would ap- 
pear that the English Department of 
the University has been seriously ham- 
pered in its work of instruction as the 
result of the effort deemed necessary 
to effect economies in that Depart- 
ment to the amount of $9800; this 
being the sum which that Department 
may be considered as having contrib- 
uted towards meeting the deficit of 
the year 1902-03. 
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Under existing circumstances, and 
with the information at its disposal, 
the Committee on Reports and Reso- 
lutions is not prepared to submit any 
form of vote, or recommend any spe- 
cific action of the Board in this connec- 
tion. None the less, it seems proper 
that special attention should be called 
to the report now returned. It is im- 
portant and timely as accentuating 
the question of policy involved in the 
extracts above quoted, to wit : whether, 
as matter of educational policy, it is 
more desirable that the necessary eco- 
nomies should be effected, if economies 
must be effected, in what may be con- 
sidered the elementary and fundamen- 
tal studies of the University, attended, 
in the case of the English Department, 
by no less than 2131 students ; or in 
the large number of special courses, 
of which examples could easily be 
given, attended by but few students, 
or, in some cases, by single students 
only. Referring to the experience and 
policy of Yale, under similar circum- 
stances, it has been stated that, of a 
total number of 181 courses, it was 
there found that 70 were taken by 
fewer than ten students each ; 36 by 
fewer than five ; 8 by fewer than two ; 
and 11 by a single student each only. 
Under these circumstances, the total 
number of courses in the Yale pro- 
gram was, as a measure of necessary 
retrenchment, reduced from 263 to 
249, and of the 249 remaining courses 
it was stated that “ between 50 and 60 
would be cut out unless a sufficient 
number of students elected them to 
make it worth while giving them.” 

The present Committee does not 
undertake to discuss the question as 
to whether, under conditions exacting 
some measure of retrenchment, it is 
most desirable to impair the efficiency 
of the fundamental courses of instruc- 
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tion, pursued by large numbers of 
students, or to effect the necessary 
economies by reducing the number of 
special courses. It does, however, 
think that, in view of the statements 
in the report herewith returned, the 
question of policy involved should be 
clearly understood and carefully con- 
sidered. 

All of which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. By order of the Committee, 


Cuar.ies F. Apams, Chairman. 
October 11, 1905. 


VARIA 


§| President Eliot on Emerson. At 
the dedication of Emerson Hall on Dee. 
27, President Eliot said: 

“Philosophy is one of the old, tra- 
ditional subjects in a university — one 
of the so-called humanities. This spa- 
cious building, consecrated to this uni- 
versal subject, is the first on these 
grounds to be appropriated to one of 
the humanities. We have long had 
department buildings; but they were 
first provided for the new sciences, 


and thus far they have been provided 


for the exact and natural sciences only. 
This department of philosophy is the 
first of the old departments to get the 
advantage of a noble building in which 
it is supreme. 

“In 1869-70 and again in 1870-71 
Ralph Waldo Emerson gave here a 
long course of lectures on the ‘ Natu- 
ral History of the Intellect.’ This 
was the last prolonged course of lec- 
tures (35) that he ever gave. Of this 
new building one third is occupied by 
a laboratory, in which psychology, in- 
cluding comparative psychology, is 
studied in a truly natural history 
method. 

‘“‘This is Emerson Hall. We be- 
lieve that the name will prove an en- 
during one. Not that Emerson was a 


philosopher or a psychologist; he was 
not a systematic thinker, but he was 
more, —a poet, and a prophet many 
of whose prophecies have already been 
fulfilled. He was a political, educa- 
tional, and religious seer. His writ- 
ings abound in noble ideals of govern- 
ment and worship, as well as of manners 
and morals. He was a genuine New 
Englander, but also an American in 
the broadest sense. Hence the Uni- 
versity has found his work and char- 
acter eminently fit for commemoration 
in this institution which was the child 
of New England Puritanism, and in 
this department of this institution. 
We believe we have given to this Hall 
the most appropriate New England 
name.” 

q Albert Matthews, ’82, sends the 
following: 


Harvard College LOTTERY, 
5000 DOLLARS the highest Prize, 
Not two Blanks to a Prize. 


fF\HE Public are hereby informed, 

‘That the Managers of HARVARD 
Cottece LOTTERY, are very desir- 
ous the Drawing of said LOTTERY 
should commence as soon as possible; 
they would therefore be glad those 
who have Subscribed for Tickets would 
send for them, and those who intend to 
be Adventurers, would purchase their 
Tickets immediately. (From the Bos- 
ton Gazette, Feb. 17, 1774, p. 3/2.) 

{ More than a hundred and twenty- 
five years ago, — to be exact, on Com- 
mencement Day in 1779, — Harvard 
College conferred the Doctorate of 
Laws on Joseph de Valnais. Since 
then in recent times nothing has been 
known about him in this neighborhood. 
While his name in the Quinquennial 
Catalogue has been duly starred, no 
date of death has ever been placed 
against it. Mr. Sibley supposed that 
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he was a Frenchman, who came over 
to take part in the Revolution, but he 
was never able to trace him. Accord- 
ing to a recent volume (Collections, 
seventh series, ii, 446) of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society it appears 
that Mr. Valnais at that period was 
the French consul in Boston. With 
this clew, and through the courtesy of 
Mr. Edgar C. Barker, Acting French 
Consul in Boston, I have procured 
from the Foreign Office in Paris a 
copy of the record of Mr. Valnais’s 
death, which took place at Versailles, 
on Dee. 10, 1826. In this paper he is 
spoken of as “ veuf de Eunice Quincy,” 
who was the eldest child of Henry and 
Eunice (Newell) Quincy, and a niece 
of “ Dorothy Q.” made famous by Dr. 
Holmes’s poem. She and her husband 
were married in Boston, on May 22, 
1781. —S. A. G. 

§’90’s degree for Pres. Roosevelt. 
Following is the text (and translation) 
of the degree conferred last Com- 
mencement by the Class of ’90 on Pres. 
Roosevelt. 90 and ’80 were both din- 
ing, and a committee of the former 
took the diploma to the President, 
who said that he was “tickled to 
death ” to receive it. 


CONLEGI HARVARDIANI CLASSIS 
MDCCCXC 
CANTABRIGIAE IN CIVITATE MASSACHUSETTENSI 


Quae nune quindecim annos gradum 
academicum adepta est, auctoritate 
aetatis ac dignitatis sibi commissa. 


Virum inlustrissimum Civem, Americanum, 
Alumnum MHarvardianum, strenuum, quam 
maxime pro veritate, Militem acerrimum, Scrip- 
torem locupletem, ursorum canorum et pan- 
therarum nec non civium prava iubentium, In- 
terfectorem, forassarum navigabilium Fossorem, 
fustem magnum Tractatem, Civitatum Americae 
Foederatum Praesidem E Pluribus Unum, numero 
suo Fratrem Maiorem Natu Sociumque Honoris 
sui causa adscissit. 

In cuius rei testimonium literis hisce Sigillo 
Classis Ninetiensis munitis die Junii XX VII auno 
post Christun Natum MDCCCCV Reipublicae 
Americanae CX XIX Nos Consilium Delectorum 
et Secretarius pro auctoritate nobis usurpata no- 
mina subscripsimus. 

(Sigillum classis ninetiensis), 

RoserT E. FAULKNER, 
Ev@ene A. Darina, 
L. W. PuLsirer, 
Class Commitice. 
JosEPH W. Lunp, 
Secretary. 


Translation of the foregoing. 
To WHOM IT MAY CONCERN — 

Greeting : — The Class of 1890 of Harvard Col- 
lege, which took its academic degree fifteen years 
ago at Cambridge, in the state of Massachusetts 
(acting on the authority), committed to it (by vir- 
tue of) its age and dignity, receives into its mem- 
bership as comrade and elder brother Theodore 
Roosevelt, President of the United States of 
America, E Pluribus Unum, wielder of the big 
stick, slayer of grizzly bears and panthers as well 
as of politicians who encourage wrong-doing, 
digger of canals, illustrious American citizen, 
most strenuous for truth, most powerful soldier 
and prolific writer. 

In witness whereof we, a committee of our 
class, and its secretary, by virtue of the power 
by us usurped, subscribe our names and affix the 
seal of the Class of ’90 this 27th day of June in 
the year of our Lord 1905, the year of the Ameri- 
can Republic 129. 
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Omnibus ad quoshae Liter pervenerint, Salutem : 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue, viz : 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a is for Bachelors of Agricultural 
Science ; d@ for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; ¢ for Metallurgical, Mining, and Civil Engineers; for 
Holders of Honorary Degrees ; / for Bachelors of Laws ; m for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of 
Arts, Masters of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course; s for 
Bachelors of Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; v for Doctors 
of Veterinary Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L. S., etc., for non-graduate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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